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CHICAGOANS OPEN 
NEW YORK SEASON 
WITH COLORFUL 
“NORMA” REVIVAL 


leaded by Mary Garden, Com- 
pany Begins Annual Series, 
This Time at the Manhattan 
—Raisa, Besanzoni, Lamont 
and Lazzari Head Cast — 
New Business Manager of 
Chicagoans Is George Miller 
Spangler — Garden Hopes 
for Entente with Metropoli- 
tan 
ETURNING after years of 
fruitful incident and varying 
fortune to the scene of its proper 
beginnings the Chicago Opera 
Association opened its six weeks’ 
New York season at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House Monday evening. 
There is little need at present of 
conspicuously dilating with emo- 
tion over the arrival of the gentle 
Street. 
Their coming has for some time 





_been recognized as the most dyna- 


mic episode of the New York opera 
season and the competitive vibra- 
tions set into motion shake every- 
one concerned out of the lethargy 
which unchallenged abundance 
produces. This time, however, the 
Chicago folk invite closer observa- 
tion than heretofore. Mary Gar- 
den is now their supreme satrap, 
which means that things will be in- 
timately scrutinized and miracles 
expected. Miss Garden did not 
figure in Monday night’s proceed- 
ings beyond sitting in a stage box. 
The opera was Bellini’s “Norma” 
and the singers concerned Rosa 
Raisa, Gabriella Besanzoni, For- 
rest Lamont and Virgilio Lazzari. 


In most respects the Garden variety of 
inauguration was quite the common one. 
The audience was very large and to a con- 
siderable degree professional in make-up. 
Enthusiasm of a boisterous sort was 
abetted and sustained by a particularly 
Violent claque. On the whole there is 
teason to rejoice over the _ return 
to the Manhattan Opera House, which is 
acoustically an enormous improvement 
over the Lexington and allows for an 
intimaey of atmosphere unobtainable in 
the latter. At the same time one misses 
the spacious lobbies of the East Side 
house. Circulation in the rear of the 


Parquet Monday night was a vexatious 
Matter, 

The representation itself, in its art- 
istic aspects, afforded slight reason for 
*xtensive or impassioned comment. 
“Norma” was one of the vermilion 





achievements of the Chicago legionaries 
‘ast year and, whether for assent or dis- 


sent. 


; it took this gentle community by 
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JEANNE GORDON 
American Contralto, Whose Rise to Prominence at the Metropolitan Has Been 


Remarkably Rapid. 
tino.” (See Page 4) 


The Picture Shows Her as “Preziosilla” in “Forza del Des- 


—_— 





the ears. Last Monday’s performance 
failed to sustain the interest where last 
season’s first one left it.. It altogether 
lacked the dash and impulsivenesss that 
prevailed last February. And though Mr. 
Marinuzzi was at the orchestral helm it 
appeared laggard and anemic. Worst 
of all it made wholesale exhibition of 
some of the most vicious singing heard 
in this city all season. The title rdéle 
more than ever made plain that Miss 
Raisa has one of the greatest dramatic 
voices in the world and one of the most 
devastating vocal methods. What the 
future holds in store for her unless she 
can be counselled to apply herself to 
heroic technical reformation one hesi- 
tates to picture. Mme. Besanzoni was 
Adalgisa. Description of Mr. Lamont’s 
Pollione may be spared to the general 
profit. The Oroveso of Mr. Lazzari was 
of pontifical propriety and vocally accept- 
able. oer 





[Continued on page 2] 





Kubelik Scholarship Awarded to Grisha 
Monasievitch of Philadelphia 


IrHaca, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The Kubelik 
violin scholarship has been awarded at 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, the win- 
ner being Grisha Monasievitch, a lad of 
eighteen, hailing from Philadelphia. 
Professor Sevcik, under whom he will 
study, arrived Friday night and spent 
all day Saturday listening to the con- 
testants, of whom there were fifty-five. 


Sibelius Coming to Teach Composition at 
Eastman School of Music 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 24.—An- 
nouncement was made to-day that Jean 
Sibelius, the great Finnish composer, 
for many years head of the Helsingfors 
Conservatory of Music, had been engaged 
as instructor in composition for the new 
Eastman School of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, and would take up his 
duties and residence in Rochester on the 
opening of the school. 
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LEADERS OF JOINT 
INTERESTS UNITED 
/ UNDER THE MOTTO 
‘FINER FILM-MUSIC’ 


First Attempt to Organize 
Association of Musical and 
Motion Picture Interests 
Brings Together 100 Repre- 
sentative Men in Three-day 
Convention in New York— 
Forceful Addresses by John 
C. Freund and Ernest R. 
Voigt — Convention Spon- 
sored by ‘Motion Picture 
News” Through Its Music 
Editor, Charles D. Isaacson 
—Resolution Asks More Ai- 
tention for Film-Music in 
Conservatories 


VHE first attempt to organize 
an association of the motion 
picture and musical interests was 
undertaken this week, when more 
than 100 musicians, producers, ex- 
hibitors, publishers and_ instru- 
ment makers, representing every 
section of the entire country, con- 
vened for a three days’ session at 
the Hotel Astor in New York. The 
convention, which was sponsored 
by the Motion Picture News 
through its music editor, Charles 
D. Isaacson, was called for the pur- 
pose of effecting a closer union of 
the motion picture and musical in- 
terests, to bring about a _ stands 
ardization of music used in the 
theaters and to voice the growing 
demand for better cue sheets and 
special music scores for feature 
pictures. 

In his opening remarks as chair- 
man of the conference, Mr. Isaac- 
son welcomed the delegates, on be- 
half of the Motion Picture News, 
and stressed the fact that this 
publication did not wish to remain 
sponsor for the new organization, 
believing that it was worthy of 
universal support of all magazines 
and those interested in the arts 
and industries connected with the 
production of motion pictures. He 
declared that the conference should 
not be considered as an end accom- 
plished, for it was only the nucleus 
of a foundation which would be the 
means of bringing together the 
various departments of the motion 


picture indugtry in such a manner 
that theyould work out their com- 
mon préblems. satisfactorily. 


Just as Samuel Rothafel, director of 
the Capitol Theater, had been, introduced 
by Mri Ieaacsttehe the #ioneer in the 






use of Rrtisic ir pit ffilns”a id had praised 
his vistn, courdf%e And persistency in 
adhering wv bjs ides r. Rothafel was 
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George M. Spangler Appointed New 
Business Manager of Chicago Opera 


[Continued from page 1] 


Mary Garden’s First Ap- 
pointee Was Long Conven- 
tion Manager of Chicago 
Association of Commerce— 
His Release Is Official 
Tribute to Civic Value of 
Opera — Aims for More 
Closely Knit Organization 
Throughout City—Assumes 
Duties Feb. 1 


HICAGO, Jan. 22.—George M. 
Spangler, for thirteen years 
convention manager of the 

Chicago Association of Commerce, 
was named late yesterday as the 
new business manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 

The official statement issued last 
night from the office of the opera 
company reads: 

“Mary Garden, general director 
of the Chicago Opera Association, 
announces that by the courtesy of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce George M. Spangler, for 
many years convention manager of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, will become business man- 
ager of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. 

“The Chicago Association of 
Commerce has consented to release 
Mr. Spangler and to permit his 
transfer to the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation in recognition of the civic 
value and importance of the opera 
movement in Chicago and in order 
to contribute to that movement. 

“Mr. Spangler was formally ap- 
pointed business manager at a 


meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion held this afternoon. 

“Mr. Spangler will assume his 


active duties on Feb. 1.” 

In making this appointment, Mr. 
Spangler was chosen as the man who 
by American business methods is best 
fitted to wipe out the annual deficit of 
the company, amounting last season to 
$350,000. 


Appointed Till End of Next Season 


He was born in Cleveland forty-five 
years ago. For the past sixteen years 
he has been a resident of Chicago and 
for the past thirteen has been connected 
with the Association of Commerce. His 
home is in Kenilworth. His appoint- 





De Segurola Resigns as Director 
of Havana’s Casino 


News of the resignation of An- 
dres P. de Segurola, former basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera, from 
his position as the director of Ha- 
vana Casino, was contained in 


press dispatches received during 
the week from the Cuban capital. 
The resignation is said to have 
been due to the turbulence which 
has attended gambling at the 


Cuban Monte Carlo. Mr. de Segu- 
rola is quoted as saying that he is 
undecided as to whether he will re- 
turn to opera. He has been much 
missed this season at the Metro- 
politan, where no singer has been 
found to replace him in certain 
réles, particularly that of Varlem 
in “Boris.” The basso’s approach- 
ing marriage to Anna Fitziu has 
attracted interest in this country 
as well as in Cuba. 
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Mary Garden’s First Appointee: George 
M. Spangler, Prominent in Chicago’s 
Business World, New Business Man- 
ager of the Opera Forces 


ment is for the remainder of this season 
and the whole of the next. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick, who 
pay all the company’s losses above the 
amount of $100,000 annually, a sum met 
by the contributions of individual guar- 
antors, have announced that they will not 
continue their guarantee after the close 
of next season. Mr. McCormick has sev- 
eral times during the present season ex- 
pressed his desire to have the Associa- 


tion of Commerce take up the burden 
of the guarantee after he lays it down, 
and it is believed that Mr. Spangler’s ap- 
pointment to his present post is the 
first step in that direction. 

The directors believe that if Mr. 
Spangler can wipe out the deficit or even 
reduce it materially, they can approach 
the Association of Commerce with an 
argument that will go far toward making 
the Chicago Opera Association a perma- 
nent institution. 

Mr. Spangler’s policy is best expressed 
in his own statement 

“There is no desire or intention to en- 
croach on the province of Miss Garden. 
She will be the supreme artistic director 
of the company. She is a master hand 
at that, and knows better than anyone 
else how best to work that out. 

“The bane of opera in Chicago has 
been the innumerable petty jealousies. 
We simply wiped the slate clean of these 
jealousies to-day by making a clean dis- 
tinction between the business and artistic 
ends of the company. 

“The opera has suffered from a lack 
of general city-wide organization. It 
has been accepted as a fact that only a 
select few like opera. But every one 
likes opera. 

“My work on the business and execu- 
tive side will be the building up of a bet- 
ter organization and spreading the pa- 
tronage of opera over the entire Chicago. 
This is purely a matter of organization. 

“Selling opera is like any other sales 
work. It is not seats that have to be 
sold; it is rather an appreciation of the 
value of opera to our city. The detail of 
seat sales will follow as surely as night 
follows day. 

“Miss Garden will see to it that we 
have good opera and world-famous sing- 
ers. I propose to develop an organiza- 
tion that will make such things known to 
the city, and see that such opera is well 
patronized.” 

The date of Feb. 1, at which time Mr. 
Spangler will take charge, will occur 
while the Chicago Opera Association is 
filling its engagement at the Manhattan 
Opera House in New York. 





[Continued on page 3] 





CARUSO CHATS WITH GATTI 


Tenor Sees Close Friends and May Go 
to Atlantic City Soon 


Enrico Caruso, who has been ill since 
Christmas day in his apartment at the 
Vanderbilt, has had chats with General 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza and with 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The tenor has made such pro- 
gress in his convalescence that he has 
seen a number of his close friends and 
has been able to sit up in bed for as 
long as an hour at a time. 

Mr. Caruso’s secretary, Bruno Zirato, 
stated on Monday that the tenor might 
be removed to Atlantic City in a fort- 
night, and might spend a number of 
weeks there recuperating. Mr. Zirato 
emphasized again that Mr. Caruso’s ail- 
ment, pleurisy, followed by empyema, 
was not expected to have any effect on 
the tenor’s voice, once he has regained 
his vitality. 


Lucrezia Bori and Other Artists Arrive 
from Europe 


Lucrezia Bori, who five years ago was 
one of the most popular sopranos at the 
Metropolitan, returned to New York on 
Jan. 18, having been absent since De- 
cember, 1916. During that time, Mme. 
Bori had a delicate operation performed 
upon her vocal chords which is said to 
have restored her voice to its former 
beauty. She was scheduled to make her 
re-entry into the roster of the Metropoli- 
tan as Mimi in Puccini’s “La Bohéme” 
on the evening of Jan. 27. Another ar- 
rival last week, was Ann Gray, singer 
and harpist, who is a niece of Mary An- 
derson. Miss Gray, who came from 
England on the Megantic, will shortly be 
heard in concert. Erika Morini, violin- 
ist, who will be heard under the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, arrived on the Rotterdam on Jan. 
22, Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, and Paul 
Kojianski, violinist, came on the Car- 
mania on Jan. 24. 











Cleveland Orchestra Coming to New 
York 


Announcement has been made that the 
Cleveland Symphony will give a concert at 
the New York Hippodrome on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 13. The orchestra, which is 
conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, numbers 
ninety players. It begins its first East- 
ern tour at Canton, Ohio, Feb. 6. Its 
itinerary will later include Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 7; Washington, Feb. 8; Waterbury, 


Conn., Feb. 9; Boston, Feb. 10; New 
York, Feb. 13; Ithaca, Feb. 14; Aurora 
and Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 15. Approxi- 
mately one hundred concerts will be given 
during the present season. The success 
of the orchestra’ received recogni- 
tion recently by an appropriation by the 
Cleveland Community Chest, a philan- 
thropic union which gives recognition 
only to those institutions which are of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people. Cleveland is a pioneer in con- 
tributing municipal support to the work 
of a symphony orchestra. Much credit 
is due to the energy and initiative of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the 
orchestra. 





Ohio Plans Preliminary Tests in Fed- 
erated Clubs Contest 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 22.—A festival of 
Ohio music and the annual State contest 
of young professionals will be held in 
Cincinnati on March 80 and 31 and April 
1. Prizes of $50 are to be awarded in 
four classes, voice (male and female), 
piano and violin. The winners will be 
eligible for the district contest embracing 
the States of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 
to be held in Detroit in the month of 
May. The committee in charge of the 
Ohio Festival is constituted by Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley of Oxford, chair- 
man; Mrs. Charles A. McDonald, Canton, 
chairman of contest; Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, Columbus, chairman of Ohio 
music; Bertha Baur, Mrs. Philip Werth- 
ner, Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson and 
Mrs. Reuben Hitchcock. Mrs. Arthur 
Bradley of Cleveland is president of the 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. 


A. B. 





Maggie Teyte Cancels American Tour 
for This Season 


Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, 
who was scheduled to arrive about the 
first of the year for a three months’ 
tour under the management of the Music 
League of America, has cancelled all en- 
gagements and will remain in England, 
according to an announcement given out 
by the bureau this week. When it be- 
came rumored last fall that Miss Teyte 
could not be persuaded to return to 
America to fulfill the engagements 
booked for her, John P. Adams made a 
special trip to Europe to persuade the 
singer to reconsider her decision, but his 
mission met with no success. It is un- 
derstood she is appearing in light opera 
in England. 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
LEAVES FOR EAST 


Arthur Shattuck and Sasha 
Culbertson Soloists at Final 
Home Concerts 


_CuHicaGo, Jan. 24.—In preparation for 
the eastern tour, on which they departed 
yesterday, the Chicago Symphony forces 
have included on their last two programs 
the symphonies selected for presentation 
in eastern concert halls. 
Chicago patrons heard what amounted to 
brilliant rehearsals of the Rachmaninoff 
Second and Brahms Third Symphonies. 





The orchestra’s work showed fine tech-] 7 


nical finish. 

For the first time in three years the 
well-known pianist, Arthur 
appeared as soloist with the orchestra, 
playing the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor 
Concerto. He is a greater pianist than 
ever before, having gained in poise and 
emotional sympathy. Even his technical 


equipment, always brilliant, has been in- 
creased. His was an unqualified success. 

The soloist at the other concert was 
Sasha Culbertson, the violinist, who made 
his first Chicago appearance, playing 
Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony.” His was a 
dashing, spirited interpretation that 
quite captured his hearers. 

Another violinist, extremely young, 
appeared with the orchestra the day be- 
fore. She was Anita Malkin, daughter 
of Joseph Malkin, first ’cellist of the or- 
chestra. She was made a feature of the 
children’s concert, and played Saint- 
Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso to the manifest delight of her 
young auditors. 

The program for the eastern tour of 
the orchestra is as follows: Boston, 
Jan. 24; New York, Jan. 25; Washing- 
ton, Jan. 26, and Philadelphia, Jan. 27. 

Frances Nash, a pianist whose merits 
have several times been demonstrated to 
Chicago audiences, gave a recital at Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 20. During the in- 
terval since she last appeared in this city 
her art has grown perceptibly in both 
its technical and interpretative aspects. 
Her performance of the Bach A Minor 
Fugue had nobility and a. ‘a 


George Washington Created 
Fund for National Con- 
servatory, Denver 
Musician Discovers 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 26.—A 

new aspect is given the pro- 
posal to establish a national con- 
servatory of music by news reach- 
ing Washington that such a move 
has been inaugurated in Denver, 
Col., by Mrs. Flournoy Rivers, a 
music teacher of that city, who pro- 
poses to “utilize a fund of $40,000 
created by George Washington for 
this purpose, which during over a 
century of interest-drawing now 
amounts to approximately $2,500,- 
000.” Mrs. Rivers states that at 
her request Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, has agreed to introduce a 
bill in the Senate “making the fun’ 
available.” The main institution, 
according to Mrs. Rivers, will be 
maintained at the national capital, 
with branches’ throughout the 
country. 

Mrs. Rivers claims to have inter 
viewed President-elect Harding, i” 
company with Walter Damrosc' 
and Ysaye, securing his promise | 
aid the effort for the establishment 
of a national conservatory. 

Diligent inquiry here of author! 
ties fails to confirm the stateme!' 
that George Washington left mone) 
for the specific purpose of estab- 
lishing a national conservatory 0! 
music. The Washington will de- 
‘vised stock in a corporation amount- | 
ing to $22,000 for the establish- | 
ment of a “national institution of | 
learning to be located at th | 
national capital,” the will stating | 
that this was to start a fund to 

| 
| 
| 
| 








“educate the youth of the Unitec 
States in all branches of polite 
literature in arts and sciences. 

The funds can only be used in the 
founding of an institution of learn- 
ing to be conducted by the United 
A. T. M. 
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in New York Opening of 
Above, Gino Mari- 


Wrominent 
L Chicago Opera: 


nuzzi, Conductor; Below, Forrest La- 
| mont, Tenor, Who Sang the Role of 
; “Pollione” 

a [Continued from page 2] 





.| WHE Olive Branch came to New 
York with Mary Garden. 
Declaring old feuds “silly,” she 


[Continued from page 1] 





@ummoned to the bedside of hiss sick 
Mather and was unable to deliver his 
weddress. 
Continuing the program, Mr. Isaacson 
ntroduced John C. Freund, editor of 
@Musica, America. Referring to him as 
Mone of the most distinguished of the 
Musical fraternity and paying tribute to 
lls fifty years’ struggle on behalf of 
music in America, he described him as 
mene who had sensed the larger field and 
22d never lost an opportunity to lift his 
‘oice in aid of America’s musical inde- 
pendence, 
Mr. Freund’s appearance evoked hearty 
@*Pplause, and after a few introductory 
remarks he commended those present for 
heir vision and faith to the ideals, stated 
at every new and progressive thought 
pad its inception in the mind of one gen- 
rary considered either “a fool or an 
Pmpractical idealist,” and that it was 
@"'y after considerable time and struggle 
hat it permeated the minds of the 





| : 
nasses and became an accomplished fact. 
| Ir. Freund’s address follows: 





| }WM| Warsaw Opera Forces Will Visit 
| 4 U. S. This Winter, Is Report 
| _Grand opera is disappearing in 
| wave of starvation that is 
“weeping over unhappy Poland. 
@ cording to a Universal Service 
? patch to the New York Amer- 
int n, dated Jan. 18, the Warsaw 
@ ‘Pera forces, long famous on the 
; ntinent, will leave for a tour 
=| °: America this winter. 
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+ Directress Garden 





expressed her wish for an entente 
with the Metropolitan, whereby 
there might be more codperation 
and less rivalry between the illus- 
trious Broadway house and the 
Chicago Opera Association. 

If the directors of the Metro- 
politan are similarly anxious to 
bring about some working agree- 
ment, they have not, at this writ- 
ing, taken the press or public into 
their confidence. Rumors of con- 
ferences have been in the air, but 
only Miss Garden has appeared in 
print with anything that savored 
of a peace offering. One of the 
Metropolitan directors, who em- 
phasized that he was not talking 
for publication, indicated that 
there was reason for the Chicago 
Association to be more anxious for 
such an agreement than _ the 
Metropolitan. 

Having expressed herself on the fu- 
tility of operatic rivalry, Miss Garden, 


who arrived in New York Sunday, set 


herself to offering the strongest possible 
rivalry to the Metropolitan during the 
Chicago association’s six weeks at the 
Manhattan. She stated that during the 
first week business details will be in the 
hands of Harold F. McCormick, who, 
with his wife, Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick, has been the chief financial 
backer of the company. Miss Garden’s 
appointee as business manager, George 
Miller Spangler, will remain in Chicago 
for a week to familiarize himself with 
past business affairs of the organization 
and to consult the former business man- 
ager, Herbert M. Johnson. 


More Repetitions Scheduled 


In the course of her first day in New 
York, Miss Garden found time to pay a 
tribute to Oscar Hammerstein and to 
let it be known that under her leader- 
ship the Chicago company ywill give 
more repetitions of its operas; hence, not 
sO many operas within a given space 
of time. 





Musical and Film Interests 
Combine at First Conference 





What Music Can Do for the Film In- 
dustry 


“T am not here, my friends, to tell you 
what you can do for music. That will 
take care of itself. I am here to suggest 
to you what music can do for you in 
your industry, which is growing every 
day in importance and in its possibilities 
is but in its infancy. And it is all the 
more important that due consideration 
should be given to forces which may ele- 
vate your calling, widen its scope and 
give it even a greater appeal than it 
has, for the reason that as you know the 
so-called ‘slump’ has hit you. 

“Tt- is said that 50,000 of those en- 
gaged in the industry have lost their 
jobs; that outside New York there has 
been a distinct falling off in the attend- 
ance at the movie houses, which is no 
doubt somewhat due to the fact that you 
yourselves have educated your audiences 
to a point where they are getting tired 
of slapstick comedy, in which the hero is 
plastered with an apple pie or deluged 
with whitewash or gasoline, just as they 
are getting tired of the eternal Western 
drama, where the wonderful hero rides 
over mountains, jumps canyons, with the 
heroine at his back, and so becomes the 
owner of the lost gold mine, after hav- 
ing escaped being lynched and shot down 
a few hundred people with a six-shooter. 
And I am informed, on what I believe 
is credible authority, that there are cer- 
tain distributors who have to-day hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
moving picture stories tied up and prac- 
tically worthless, not alone because they 
have been rejected by the censors, but 
because public opinion is getting tired of 
the representation of crime, however 
cleverly and intérestingly it may be de- 
picted. 


Hopes tor Enten 








_ “We have just given thirty-five operas 
in ten weeks,” she said, in conversing 
at the Ritz-Carlton, where she is mak- 
ing her headquarters, “and as a singer 
I know what a strain that means for 
those who sing so many different rdéles.” 
She refered to repititions as one of the 
steps to be taken to wipe out a $300,000 
deficit. 

She pointed out that Mr. and Mrs. 
McCormick have guaranteed another 
year of opera in Chicago. “After 
1921-22,” she said, “I am out, unless 
whoever is director shall re-engage me 
as an artist merely. I must first sing; 
that was one of my conditions. I believe, 
however, that Chicago has a big. future 
for opera and that it will be richly sup- 
ported and endowed.” 


Garden Will Sing Often in New York 


She told newspapermen that she ex- 
pected to sing many times in New York 
and probably would appear in “Salome” 
during the third week of the engage- 
ment. After singing “Monna Vanna’ 
and “Carmen” the first week, she is to 
appear in “Faust” and “Thais” during 
the second. She again expressed herself 
as opposed to translating the text of the 
Wagnerian or other operas into Eng- 
lish, but as desirous of producing an 
American opéra each season. 

In describing how the directorship 
came to her, she said: 

“I was sitting at my piano, practicing, 
when Harold F. McCormick entered and 
asked me to step downstairs as the 
board of directors wanted to see me, I 
asked him what it was about and he 
answered, ‘About the opera.’ I went, 
and question after question was fired at 
me. I answered them all and told my 
opinions. I was never selfish in keep- 
ing my ideas to myself when I saw that 
by giving them to others the art could be 
benefited. 

“I then came back to my room and 
that time I had no idea of what was 
to follow. Shortly afterward Mr. Mc- 
Cormick came in and in a most moder- 
ate tone said: ‘The board of directors 
has unanimously elected you to fill 
Campanini’s place. Do you accept?’ I 
never hesitated. My answer was yes, 
and my ambition is to place opera fore- 
most in the minds of America.” 
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© Mishkin 
Rosa Raisa, as “Norma” in Chicagoans’ 
Inaugural of Manhattan Season 


Besides expressing a desire to meet 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, the General Manager 
of the Metropolitan, Miss Garden said 
she hoped to be able to see and hear 
Geraldine Farrar as Louise, one of Miss 
Garden’s most famous roles and the one 
in which she made her Paris début. 
“Zaza 1 abhor,” she said. “Why should 
I ever want to sing it!” 





“To understand the situation, let me 
first and as briefly as I may show you 
the attitude of the public, so far as music 
is concerned. 


“Scarcely a hundred years ago there 
was very little music in the United 
States. The old Puritan hate of it had 
permeated the country. They called the 
violin the ‘devil’s fiddle.’ They allowed 
but seven tunes in the churches. They 
would not have hymn books. A young 
man at a university or college who took 
up music was looked upon as a ‘sissy’ and 
as a hopeless case by his father, who was 
inclined to thrash any musical ability 
the boy might have out of him with a 
broomstick. But when we began to get 
the great immigration from Germany, 
from Scandinavia, from France particu- 
larly, also from Italy, not to speak of the 
later English, Scotch and Irish who came, 
things began to change, so that within the 
last two decades we have reached a point 
where it may be said with truth that 
we Americans to-day spend more money 
for music, musical instruments and musi- 
cal education than the rest of the world 
put together. 

“In 1913 I brought out the fact that 
this country was spending $600,000,000 
a year on music in all its forms, on 
musical education and for musical instru- 
ments; more than all the world spent. 
Now it is nearer $900,000,000. And to- 
day we Americans can say with pride 
that we give the finest opera, have the 
largest number of great artists here, 
have the largest number of symphony or- 
chestras, that our bands are increasing 
in number and in quality, that our music 
schools and teachers are just as good, 
and many of them better, than they have 
on the other side, and that our musical 
instruments, whose manufacture scarcely 
existed a hundred years ago, to-day pass 
the world in quantity and quality, for it 
is we Americans who make the finest 
pianos, organs, mandolins, guitars, reed 
organs. We have revolutionized the art 
of church organ building, and it is we 
Americans who have invented those mar- 
velous appliances, the player-piano and 
the talking machine, which carry music 
into the home of the mechanic as well as 
of the millionaire. 

“Now what does this mean, so far as 
you are concerned? 


Demand Higher Type of Music 


“It means that from 30 to 40 per 
cent of your audiences, never mind 
whether they are in the smaller towns 
or in New York City, have already 
reached a certain degree of musical 
knowledge and culture and that there- 
fore they demand something better than 
jazz, something more than a pianist who 
plays by ear on an instrument that has 
not perhaps been tuned in six months, 
something more than such a piano, per- 
haps accompanied by a violin and a cor- 
net, and that they resent, or at least 
their ears do, the musical cacophony 
which is inflicted upon-them in the great 
majority of your movie houses. In plain 
words, the musical entertainment in the 
great number of the movie houses is be- 
low the intelligence of from 33 to 60 
per cent of your audiences. 


An Absolute Alliance 


“The moving picture is given, as we 
know, without words. That is just where 
music comes in, for music begins where 
words end. It expresses emotions, ideals, 
sympathies, where mere words, however 
beautiful, however poetic, however well 
chosen, are inadequate. What would a 
movie be without music? It would be 
dead. The alliance, therefore, between 
music and the moving picture is abso- 
lute. Nothing can replace it. 

“What follows logically? That the 
music that accompanies the picture 
should not only be adequate, but ap- 
propriate. Again and again have I and 
my friends and others witnessed some 
beautiful scene and been tortured by the 
lady who, without rhyme or _ reason 
banged away on a piano a horrible med- 
ley of jazz and operatic melodiés, going 
it full foree, bang! without any refer- 
ence to time or rhyme, and instead of 
our minds being filled with beautiful 
thoughts suggested by the fine pictures, 
they have been filled with thoughts of 
bloody murder. 


Men Who Are Creating Standard 
“Men like Mr. Rothafel, Hugo Riesen- 


feld, and many others, have given us 
fine orchestras in some of the palaces, 
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that we have in New York and elsewhere, 
not merely because of their personal love 
of music, their personal musical culture, 
but because they very soon discovered 
that it paid in good, cold, hard dollars 
and cents. These men, my friends, are 
setting the example and creating a stand- 
ard in these matters. And through them 
the expectation of the average public is 
becoming more exacting all the time. 
“There is not a day that you do not 
read in the public press of what is called 
the unrest, especially of labor. What does 
it mean? It means that the great mass 
of human beings doomed to toil in fac- 
tories or offices, at work that is often 
uncongenial and unsanitary, want to get 
something more out of life when the day 


is done than a hasty, often ill-cooked , 


meal, bread and a bed, to prepare them 
for the next day’s toil. They want some 
of the amenities, the nice, the sweet 
things of life, and that is why they crowd 
to the movies. 

“It is your noble province, my friends, 
to bring into the life of the American 
people, who are already fairly supplied 
with the material things, something of 
the beautiful, something which uplifts, 
something which takes those who are 
down with the moil and toil in the fight 
for daily bread and send them home 
to a night of sweet dreams and so pre- 
pare them for the next day’s work. 

“This, the first convention held to bring 
a closer co-operation between the musi- 
cal and professional world, and the musi- 
cal industries, between those who are en- 
gaged in the moving picture business, 
makes history, makes history for 
progress, makes history for enlight- 
enment, makes history for culture. 
Being to-day the oldest publisher in 
the musical world, in fact, the man 
who gave this country its first musi- 
cal paper half a century ago, I think I 
may take upon myself to tell you that 
you will have the most cordial, kindly 
and generous co-operation from the pro- 
fessional world and from the musical 
industries, as soon as they understand 
the matters -that are at issue, and how 
much not only they can help, but how 
much they can be helped, by such co- 
operation. 

“Personally I consider it to be a privi- 
lege to be present on such an occasion, 
and I cannot refrain from paying a 
tribute of respect and recognition to the 
young man, Charles D. Isaacson, who 
not only was the first to vision out such 
a convention, but has been the main 
factor in bringing it about, through the 
ready and generous co-operation of Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Gillett of the Motion 
Picture News. 


Conference Will Open Up New Vistas 


“These three days will no doubt bring 
out, through discussions, matters of great 
interest and grave importance, and when 
sent by the musical and the moving pic- 
ture press through the country, will open 
up new fields, new vistas, higher purpose, 
to all those who are engaged in indus- 
tries that touch at the life of the people, 
not merely in its material, physical as- 
pect, but in its higher and nobler aspect, 
in its higher aim, for what would life be 
if it was nothing but work, work, work 
all the time? Work, yes, but to one end— 
leisure... Leisure to be with the family, 
in a home, to go to a movie, and not 
go to a movie so exhausted with the 
day’s toil that vou don’t know really 
what you are looking at. 

“And let me remind you. my friends, 
before I close, that if slapstick. low-class, 
vulgar comedy has seen its day, if the 
persistent representation of crime and 
impossible adventure be eliminated, there 
is a vast field open to you in the musical 
world, a field providing a wealth of good 
stories, dramas, comedies, tragedies, 
which has scarcely been tapped. 

“So let us get together. work together, 
pull together. and we shall »o far to dis- 
arm the criticasters, the Sabbatarians, 
the Blue Law agitators. who decry your 
work, vovr industrv, and declare it to be 
one of the debasing influences in life, 
whereas when it is true to itself it is one 
of the greatest, most noble and uplifting. 
as well as educational forces human in- 
genuity ever conceived.” 


Motion-Picture Music of the Future 


The question of picture music and 
musicians of the future was discussed by 
Ernest R. Voigt of the Boston Music 


Company, who has already begun a cam- 
paign to have special courses for the 
teaching of film music offered in music 
schools and conservatories. He stated 
that out of fifty letters sent out to dif- 
ferent music schools, practically every 
one had replied that they were consider- 
ing offering such a course, because of the 
many inquiries they had received from 
prospective students, but up to the pres- 
ent time, the problem offered so many 
complications that they had not found a 
suitable solution. 


Urges School Courses 


In many instances he said he had de- 
layed making suggestions hoping that 
something definite would be suggested 
at the conference whereby more prac- 
tical ideas could be given. His belief 
was that schools would be able to pre- 
sent such a course if motion picture con- 
cerns would provide projecting machines 
and show more interest in developing 
talent for this special field. He pointed 
out the fact that there is no dearth of 
material on which to draw for such a 
course, but that the student must be 
taught to understand the psychological 
and emotional significance of what he 
sees in the film and be able to draw on 
his musical knowledge for its proper 
adaptation. “The student must be 
trained to recognize theatrical values,” 
he said. “His task is to furnish thea- 
trical music for theatrical productions.” 

Mr. ._ Voigt’s address provoked much 
discussion as to the best ways and means 
of impressing upon the mind of the 
musical fraternity, and especially upon 
the music schools and conservatories, the 
urgency of their co-operation and sup- 
port. A _ resolution offered by J. C. 
Breil setting forth the conviction of the 
conference that conservatories and edu- 
cational institutions should give atten- 
tion to motion pictures as a field for 
musical production, and that they should 
take action toward the establishment of 
a department for the training of con- 
ductors and composers fitted to fulfill the 
demands of the theaters, was given the 
unanimous approval of the convention. 
Likewise, the exhibitors were urged in a 
resolution to show schools that there is 
. need for instruction in music of the 
films. ; 


Calls for List of Standard Themes 


The first storm of the convention broke 
when Mr. Isaacson announced he would 
welcome a motion calling for the selec- 
tion of a committee which would pre- 
pare a list of standard musical themes 
for use in the theaters. Max Winkler of 
Belwin, Inc., stated that he had worked 
seven years on such a list and that it was 
an impossible task, and offered an amend- 
ment to the resolution to the effect that 
a publisher should be placed upon the 
committee, who would be able to give 
more consideration to the prices of the 
music. The resolution was carried, to be 
followed by a more furious outbreak 
when Mr. Isaacson announced that the 
next subject to be considered was that of 
the music tax which is collected by the 
Society of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers for the public performance of its 
publications. 

_Mr. Rosenthal, representing the so- 
ciety, stated that he had been empowered 
by the board of directors to say that the 
price of ten cents per seat per year now 
prevailing, would not be increased, and it 
seemed that the conference weuld ratify 
the pact calling upon exhibitors to pay 
the tax and so settle the question for all 
time, when S. M. Berg, musical editor 
of the Exhibitor’s Trade Review, and Mr. 
Winkler took up the cudgels against the 
proposition, which delayed final consid- 
eration of the matter. The chief point of 
contention did not seem to be the fact 
that the society demands that its music 
should not be performed without a per- 
forming rights fee, but the manner in 
which the society proceeded to enforce 
its statute rights. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Berg that if the’ exhibitors agreed 
to pay the society its fee, there was noth- 
ing to prevent those who are not now 
members of the society, and without 
whose support the exhibitors could not 
survive, from forming another society 
and placing the fee at a dollar per seat, 
or even higher. The society took the at- 
titude that it was protecting the inter- 
ests of the composer, and that he should 
have the right to say when and where 
his music should be performed. Mr. 
Berg admitted that the society had the 


legal right, but denied it the moral right 
to dictate the performance of music 
which an exhibitor had bought for the 
purpose of performing. 

E. Luz of the Loew Circuit said that 
his sympathies were with the composer 
every time, but he could not give his 
support to the society in its demands 
until it changed its method of attack 
upon the man whom it accused of in- 
fringing upon its rights. Mr. Breil de- 
clared that he was able to speak from 
the composer’s point of view, who, he 
believed, should be given all the consid- 
eration possible, but that not once in his 
experience had he received a statement 
from his publishers showing a balance 
due from the society. It is probable that 
the matter will be brought up at a later 
session. 

The afternoon schedule began with a 
svecial musical program at the Capitol 
Theater, after which the delegates re- 
turned to the Astor to listen to a de- 
tailed discussion, led by Mr. Rothafel 
concerning the manner in which music is 
chosen and arranged to synchronize with 
the film. There followed a short talk by 
Erno Rapee, conductor of the Capitol or- 
chestra, who explained the relationship 
of the orchestral numbers to the picture. 
This feature of the convention proved to 
be one of the most interesting as well 
as the most valuable to the many out-of- 
town visitors. 


Breil Sees Rich Field for the Young 
Composer 


J. C. Breil, whose opera “The Legend” 
was given at the Metropolitan, and who 
wrote the score for “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” and whose music for the Sarah 
Bernhardt “Queen Elizabeth” production 
was the first film score to be written, 
read an exceedingly interesting paper on 
“The Complete Musical Score.” He as- 
serted that it is the artist who survives, 
and recounted instances of personal suc- 
cess built on adherence to artistic ideals. 

The motion picture field, Mr. Breil pre- 
sented as one of the most fruitful to the 
young composer and related his own ex- 
perience when he returned from his 
European studies with noble ideas for 
the reformation of music in America; 
ideas that had nothing to do with the 
films at that time. The worst trouble 
with the complete score to-day, he said, 
was the over-use of the “motive.” Like a 
seed that put forth a plant which finally 
came to flower and fruition, the motive 
should appear in altered form, different 
instrumentation, lighter, heavier, more 
enhanced and differently garbed until it 
reached its greatest height at the climax. 


Decries Use of Adaptations 

He decried the use of adaptations f BB 
the film, and declared that produce; 
should allow adequate time for the com. 
poser to make the score. He looked fcr. 
ward to the time when scores for film; 
would be published in the same manne 
as those of operatic productions. 1h, = 
composition of music for the film calle; 
for a musician of diversified talents, cn I 
possessed of dramatic comprehension a: 
intelligence, and one who had what cy: 
might term, the sixth sense. Further. 
more, he must be a_ box-office succes 
and be capable of writing music thy 
would have wide appeal. 

The cue sheet for use with motion pi. f = 
tures was entertainingly discussed by MM, § 
Winkler, who confessed his -belief tha 
such a sheet was superior in many way; 
to the specially written score. 

The cue sheet, he said, leaves more ; 
the imagination of the director. It suzy. 
gests what would be suitable, or th 
nature of the composition to be used, an 
does not present a positive score whit) 
he must play. 

A number of delegates who were uw. 
able to attend the proceedings of the firs 
day, were due to arrive for Tuesday’ 
meetings, and it was expected that befor 
the conference adjourned, almost 200 per. 
sons would attend. Among those pre. 
ent on Monday were Louis L. Christi. 
Duluth, Minn.; Mrs. Anne Faulkner 
Oberndorfer of the National Federatii 
of Women’s Clubs; Carl Engel, Bosto; 
Music Company; G. Schirmer of ( 
Schirmer, Inc.; Fred Stark, Raleigh, \ 
C.; Daniel Mayer, New York manager: 
M. M. Hansford, assistant manager ;i 
the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion The. 
ters; Lee Robinson of the Talkiy 
Machine World and the Music Trai 
Review; Earl F. Summers, Wheeling, V. 
Va.; Will Rockwell of M. Witmark { 
Sons; Erno Rapee, conductor of the Cay. 
tol orchestra; Jack Arthur of the Cany | 
dian Corporation; Bert Hollwell, Green ji '@! 
boro, N. C.; Gertrude Borchard of the Ni: so) 
tional Bureau for the Advancement (i : 
Music; Edward C. Marquardt, Akruo.fm °'¢ 
Ohio; J. Van Broekhoven of the Musil js ; 
Observer; Victor Young, Orange, N. }: . 
Raymond H. Zerbel, Marquette, Mich °! 
aa Joseph P. Morgan, Washingtol® ha: 
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Details of the last two days of thi 4!) 
conference will be contained in nef qdo\ 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, tle 
program following out the general li 













Birthday Surprise for Sam Franko 


When Sam Franko, the composer-vio- 
linist, arrived at his home on the eve- 


ning of Jan. 22, he was surprised to see 
a light in his apartment, and as there 
had been many robberies in the neighbor- 
hood, his first thought was “Burglars!” 
On entering and hearing further noise, 
his impression was strengthened until he 
heard a chorus of cheers and found thir- 
ty-five of his friends in his living-room. 
It was Mr. Franko’s fiftieth birthday, 
and a number of prominent musicians had 
gathered together to do him honor. 
Among those who took part were Sascha 
Jacobson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hage- 


Two Seasons Bring 


to Prominence at the Metropolita 


[Portrait on Page 1] 


HAT the stamp of European ap- 

proval and the prestige of a career 
abroad no longer are necessary for suc- 
cess in opera in America has been strik- 
ingly illustrated in the career of Jeanne 
Gordon, for two seasons a favorite con- 
tralto at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Nothing in the recent history of the Met- 
ropolitan has been more gratifying to 
champions of the American singer than 


Miss Gordon’s rapid advance. Though a 
Canadian by birth, she became an Ameri- 
can citizen by her marriage some years 
ago to Ralph Trix, a business man of 
Detroit. She has been a tower of strength 
in operas sung in English and has won 
success also in French and Italian parts. 

Among her most recent achievements, 
Miss Gordon has been highly praised for 
her singing of Brangaene in the season’s 
restoration of Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde.”” She also has added to her réper- 
toire the part of the Princess Eboli 
in Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” A recent ap- 
pearance as Amneris in “Aida” proved 














of that for Monday, with addresses \y A 
Hugo Riesenfeld, Edward L. Hymanim,.... 
Otto H. Kahn and others. a 
Hay Crain. ‘**' 
mo? 

man, Clarence Adler, Emanuel Balabai, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Paul Morgan, Lous y 


Svecenski. An impromptu concert wi 
given, Haydn’s Quartet in C and ti 
Schumann Piano Quintet being playe 
In the latter number, the piano part wa 
played by Richard Hageman in the fir 
movement, Emanuel Balaban in the s# 
ond movement and Germaine Schnitz 
in the third. The entertainment was # 
ranged by Percy Fridenberg, Lou 
Schlicter and J. Campbell McInness. 








CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Louis Graveurt 
the baritone, is scheduled for a seco! 
concert at Orchestra Hall this season 0 
March 9. 
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something of a revelation to her \¢ 
York admirers, who had not previous 
heard her in this réle, although she 4 
sung it in Brooklyn, with the Metrop? 
tan forces, and early in her profess!o! 
career with the Creatore company Ww! 
which she gained her first stage expe 
ence. Fatima in “Oberon” and Pre: 
silla in “La Forza del Destino” 4 
other parts to which she has broug 
the charm of her personality and 4 
beauty of her voice. 

Miss Gordon was chosen to create ! 
roles of Fairy Berylune in Wolff’s “1 
Blue Bird” and Mardion in Hadleg™ Mu: 
“Cleopatra’s Night.” The memories §Wor);| 
her triumph as Azucena in “Il Tro... 
tore”’—her Metropolitan début, Nov. @.. ° 
1919—are still fresh in the memories fm “4 
those who were present. » me 

In addition to her work at the Me 
politan, Miss Gordon has won coun 
wide favor as a member of the Se 
Opera Company. Her operatic dui 
have been so arduous as practically 
preclude outside concert engageme! 
but she has become a favorite at ondol 
Sunday night concerts given at Df 
Metropolitan. 
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Beginners Waste Too Much-Titme, Believes Seveik 
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Famed Bohemian Violin Master Says Our Methods of Teach- 
ing the Young Pupil are Not Intensive Enough—Three 
Years Only Needed for Technical Work—Is Writing New 
Work on Teaching of Beginners—Conditions in Prague 
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, NOTHER name luminous to 
fA America resolved itself into 
the flesh, with the arrival of Otto- 
kar Sevcik, the Bohemian violin 
master, on Jan. 19 on the Rotter- 
dam. Prof. Sevcik, now seventy, 
- comes to this country to join the 
faculty of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music. 
in Europe, Sevcik’s name has 
‘been a pedagogic byword ever 
» since 1873 when he made his début 
Pon the concert stage, later turning 
“to the field of teaching wherein he 
‘B® has become one of the greatest 
iM masters of the day. To us in 
-America his fame was first brought 
‘by the young Kubelik, and since, 
‘it has been strengthened by a 
‘legion of artists among whom 
‘rank Kocian, Schmuller, Culbert- 
‘son, Daisy Kennedy and num- 
serous others. Besides this, Sevcik 
‘is a constant presence to thousands 
‘of violinistic hopefuls who have 
‘had to train their wayward fingers 
‘and wrists to the methods laid 
‘down in his comprehensive and 
colossal works. 
' Around the figure of this venerable 
‘Me teacher, the stories of his pupils have 
scast an aura of romance. It is perhaps 
more natural to think of him in the lit- 
tle old world town 
of Pisek in Bohe- 
mia, which became 
a Mecca to young 
artists, than in 
New York. As 
the writer saw him 
on his arrival here 





he 


he seemed some- 
thing of the old 
world, with its 
fertile culture, 
brought into our 
own hustling 
America; in ap- 





pearance he seem- 
ed most to resem 
ble Da Vinci’s Por- 
rait of Himself: genial, a face rugged 
and lined yet radiant with the happiness 
ff work accomplished. It was the day 
after his arrival that the writer, accom- 
panied by the genial Viafora, saw Prof. 
Sevcik at a quiet luncheon just for a 
few of his friends. The storms encoun- 
tered on his voyage—said to have been 
the worst in years—left no trace of 
fatizue, and he glowed and smiled when 
he told us how glad he was to be in 
America. 

Central Europe in Despair 


He regretted leaving his country, yes, 
he said, but things were very, very bad 
here, and in all Central Europe. Money 
vas worth nothing, for one thing, be- 















Prof. Sevcik 


cause of the depressed exchange, and 
for another because, even with money, 
one could not buy the food and clothes 
needed. Teaching was paid for in pota- 
toes, meat, and edibles of all sort, for 
those were the only really worthwhile 

things. 
Ot new violin works, there were not 
many in his country, but of music and 
concerts there was 


plenty. 
“The war has 
caused an_ entire 


reversal of econo- 
mic conditions in 
Prague,” he said. 
“Those classes 
which formerly 
held the wealth 
now are the poor 
classes while an 
entirely new mon- 
eyed class’ has 
been created by 
the upheaval.” 

His own pupils 
Prof. W. Grant Egbert had been numer- 
ous, said Prof. Sevcik, but the worthless- 
ness of money and the lack of necessities 
made living too difficult there. 

Incicentally it is somewhat strange 
to hear Prof. Sevcik so insistent on 
economic matters, as it has become a 
legend, that all his wealth he invariably 
gives away to needy causes. And that 
money’s only value to him is as it can 
be used to aid the worthy. 

He has also been devoting himself to 
several new works to be added to his 
former tomes on the teaching of the vio- 
lin. These consist of about four vol- 
umes devoted to the beginner’s method. 


Beginners Waste Too Much Time 


“Our methods of teaching violin have 
made tremendous strides in the past gen- 
eration,” said Prof. Sevcik. “That is 
the reason there are so many, and such 
excellent violinists to-day. In one 
branch, however, teachers are less atten- 
tive than is necessary, and that is the 
teaching of the beginner. It is not in- 
tensive enough; too much waste of time. 
There is no reason why in three years, 
the first three of his studies, the pupil 
should not learn to encompass the most 
serious of technical difficulties. With 
proper and intensive teaching and study 
this can be accomplished, and I have 
devoted myself to writing out its meth- 
ods in these latest works. 

“It is very good to be in America. 
I have seen the buildings, and I think 
them very splendid and of imposing 
architecture. And then here, the talent 
is very fine. I am happy to work with 
such promising talent.” 

Prof. Sevcik’s English is quite re- 
markable, and when the writer asked 
him how he encompassed its intricacies 
so well, he said, “I learned it entirely 
myself.” (And then—with a twinkle), 
“You know a musician never admits that 
anyone else has taught him anything.” 

Prof. Sevcik, however, is far too 
precious to be left alone with an inter- 
viewer for any length of time, especially 
when his friends and former pupils have 
only had twenty-four hours of him after 
many, many years. 

The afternoon before long turned into 
a short reception with Daisy Kennedy, 
Ottokar Bartik, Professor W. Grant Eg- 
bert, the Hilger sisters and several others 













Gives Reception for 


Sevcik 
lfm Musicians from many parts of the 
‘orld assembled at the apartment of 
aisy Kennedy (Mrs. Benno Moisei- 
‘itsch) on Thursday evening, Jan. 20, 
0 meet Ottokar Sevcik. The reception 
‘Sa reunion occasion, for of the many 
accepted the invitation of Mrs. 
, o seiwitsch, a number were former 
¥ iP s of the famed master of Prague. 
" / charming hostess herself studied 
hder Seveik, and when she made her 
oon début she was presented as one 
Mf his unusual pupils. The Australian 
Nlinist is a brilliant product of his 


ais y 


Kennedy 


C0 


IN BINDING 


school, and it was appropriate indeed 
that she should honor her old master on 
the occasion of his coming to a new 
country to continue the invaluable work 
he has done for music. The reception 
was given on the eve of Sevcik’s depart- 
ure for the Ithaca Conservatory. W. 
Grant Egbert, president of the institu- 
tion, was among the guests, and others 
present included Cantor Rosenblatt, 
Franz Kneisel, Ottokar Bartik, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch, Cornelius Van 
Vliet, Alfred Mirovitch, Dirk Foch, Nel- 
son Illingworth and Charles Cooper. 
Leopold Auer, celebrated violin teacher, 
desired to attend but was prevented by 
illness. Kubelik, Sevcik’s most famous 
pupil, was also unable to be present. 





Photo by Keystone View Co. 


Ottokar Sevcik, Famous Bohemian Violin Teacher, Who Has Just Come to This 
Country 


present. One of our younger prodigies, 
Sammy Kramar, was present, and played 
for Prof. Sevcik a De Beriot Concerto. 








Sammy Kramar 


As there was no accompanist for the boy, 
Sevcik went to the piano and accom- 
panied him by heart. 

Professor Egbert, who is president of 


the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, and 
who came down to meet Prof. Sevcik, in 
response to our question, said that some 
excellent talent had applied for work 
under Sevcik at the conservatory. There 
had been a tremendous number of ap- 
plicants, many of them being persons 
who had already made a mark in the con- 
cert field, he said. 

Ottokar Bartik, who will manage Sev- 
cik’s affairs in this country and who has 
the rights of the new works said of the 
professor, “Oh, he is a great walker. 
He walks for five hours every day of his 
life. Think of it! And at such a rate! 
My wife and I couldn’t keep up with him 
last summer when we visited him at his 
home.” 

On Thursday evening preceding his de- 
parture, Daisy Kennedy arranged a re- 
ception at which almost all of Prof. 
Sevcik’s pupils now in this country, 
greeted again their beloved master. 

On Friday morning Prof. Sevcik and 
Prof. Egbert left for Ithaca to be pres- 
ent at the conservatory on Saturday 
when the examinations will be held to de- 
termine the winner of the $1200 scholar- 
ship given by Kubelik for work under 
Sevcik. F. R. G. 





“RETIRE?” SCHUMANN HEINK SCOFFS AT THE NOTION 





Contralto Brands Rumor That She Will 
Abandon Career as Falsehood—De- 
parts Soon for Orient 


In connection with the Oriental tour 
to be made by Mme. Schumann Heink for 
six months, beginning April 28, a rumor 
has arisen that after her return, the 
diva is to retire. Both the singer and 
her managers have issued a statement 
emphatically denying this rumor. Mme. 
Schumann Heink has branded it as mali- 
ciously false and untrue and lays its 
source, she says, to the many intrigues 
and lies that from time to time have 
been fomented against her by hostile 
interests who would be glad to see her 
retire from the concert stage and leave 
the field open to lesser known and infe- 
rior singers under their management. 

When interviewed about this matter 
at her hotel in Atlanta where she sang 
the other day, the contralto met the re- 
porter with flaming wrath in her eye. 

“Retire? I gues nat!” she snapped. 
“My voice is good, if not better, than it 
ever was, and, the good Lord willing, I 
intend to keep right on singing for many 
years to come delighting the public that 
has been so good, so very, very good to 
me for such a long time!” 

Mme. Schumann Heink leaves for the 
Orient on April 28, sailing from Van- 





couver. Her plans, on her return to 
America, which will be about Nov. 1 
next, have been announced by her man- 
agers, Haensel & Jones. On her return 
to this country, Mme. Schumann Heink 
will sing in California in November and 
December, filling many important en- 
gagements. The month of January and 
February, will find her in the Northwest 
in the States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah and British Co- 
lumbia. Bookings already made _ will 
keep her in the West till March, 1922. 
She will not be available east of the Mis- 
sissippi until after this date. 











Place Bust of Jenny Lind in Scene 
of Her American Début 


Following an address by Dr. 
Johannes Hoving, chairman of a 
committee of artists and musi- 
cians, a bust of Jenny Lind done 
in Carrara marble in 1848 by W. 
Von Hoyer, when the diva visited 
Rome, was presented to the New 
York Zoological Society, Monday 
of last week. The bust will be 
placed in the Aquarium at Bat- 
tery Park, where Jenny Lind made 
her first appearance in America 
while the Aquarium was still the | 





old Castle Garden. 
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Sterling Events Enrich Boston’s Week 


Rachmaninoff in Second Recital of Season—Frances Alda and Charles Hackett Associated in 
Notable Program—Isolde Menges, Soloist with Boston Symphony, Reveals Artistic Gifts 
as Violinist—Public Shows Warm Interest in People’s Symphony—Visitors to City In- 


clude Flonzaley Quartet 








OSTON, Jan, 22.—Rachmaninoff, in 

his second recital of the season at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday, Jan. 16, drew 
his customary large audience, including 
hundreds of standees. When the muse 
is shy, the wooings of genius are vain. 
The vagaries of the little goddess per- 
haps account for those inexplicable fal- 
terings that at times beset our favorite 
performers. Sometimes the medium is 
not favorable. The audience hence did 
not warm up to this program. But, 
even when not at his best, Mr. Rach- 
maninoff plays with a skill and musician- 
ship of noteworthy distinction. The 
comparative apathy of his audience must 
have impelled him to add a number un- 
usual as an encore, namely, the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. His printed list 
included the Schumann “Papillons,” 
the Beethoven F Minor Sonata, Op. 90, 
a Chopin group and the Debussy “Chil- 


dren’s Corner” suite. 

The third concert of the Steinert 
series, given Jan. 16, presented Frances 
Alda, soprano, and Charles Hackett, 
tenor. Mr. Hackett was heard in two 


groups of songs, in the “Che Gelida 
and with 


Manina” from “Bohéme,” 


No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 

music is always available at 

the theaters under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld. 












Photo Plays week of January 
30 will be: 
Broadway 


ee a 
Rivoli at 49th St. 
Cecil B. De Mille’s Production 
“Forbidden Fruit’ 
Second Week 


Times 


Rialto Square 


Charles Maigne’s Production 
“The Kentuckians” 
With Monte Blue 
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“The Inside of the Cup” 
From Winston Churchill’s famous novel. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL 'Sees32 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Jan. 30 


GODLESS MEN ,¢oiay7e, 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFERL 
Continuous 12:80 to 11 P. M. 
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Music Teachers 


Wonld you like to Increase your Income 
twenty to twenty-five dollars a week with- 
out Interfering with your teaching? Write 
for information, 


The Squire-Cooley Company 
1 Ontario Street Toledo, Ohio 





Organists—Singers—Readers. All musicians inter- 
ested in Church or Concert Work register Newark 
Conservatory Musical Bureau. No registration fee. 
847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Two fine old genuine Guadagnini and Amati violins 
for sale. Excellent condition, Address Box G. N., 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 





BARGAIN—VIRGIL CLAVIER in perfect condition 
—For Sale. Apply to Harriette Cady, care Fifth 
Avenue Bank, for appointment. 





TO RENT STUDIO—Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Soudant, 53 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 


Frieda Hempel 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 


ement of Frieda Hempel 
m Avenue New York 














Mme. Alda in a duet from the same 
work. The soprano also gave two groups 
of songs and sang the “Un bel di” from 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

From a _ technical standpoint, the 
most noteworthy characteristic of Mr. 
Hackett’s singing is the remarkable 
ease of his delivery; his breath control 
is neither audible nor visible. His voice 
possesses an unusual mellowness that 
charms the listener. He shades as only 
few can, His diminuendo is a work of 
art in itself. Flawless diction and an 
artistic sense of interpretation add 
their corresponding virtues to a voice 
that is beautiful in itself and beautifully 
produced. 

Mme. Alda sang, too, with ingratiat- 
ing art. Her voice seemed to have lost 
a little in richness, but it is of fine 
quality. She phrases with taste and in- 
terprets with rare musical insight. The 
operatic arias were sung with zeal and 
conviction. She was obliged to repeat a 
song by the accompanist, Seneca Pierce, 
an accomplished pianist and interesting 
composer. 


Orchestras Present Fine Programs 


The concerts of the Boston Symphony 
on Friday afternoon, Jan. 14, and Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 15, were notable for 
an interesting if somewhat peculiarly 
balanced program, which included 
Schubert’s “Overture in the Italian 
Style,” Haydn’s “Military” Symphony, 
Debussy’s “La Mer” and Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto in G Minor, with Isolde Menges 
as soloist. Miss Menges plays with a 
commanding authority and a contagious 
spirit that fires an orchestra to sympa- 
thetic accompaniment. She possesses 
fine rhythmic feeling, a warm singing 
tone and surprising emotional intel- 
ligence. She plays, too, with a breadth 
of style, and what is most praiseworthy, 
with a masterful sense of form, propor- 
tion and exposition. It was a most aus- 
picious début for Miss Menges. 

By far one of the most interesting 
works presented this season was De- 
bussy’s “La Mer.” Mr. Monteux and 
his orchestra played it superbly. Dr. 
Muck essayed it in the past, but with 
due respect to his genius as a conductor, 
his reading of this sea poem suffered 
by comparison with Mr. Monteux’s 
realistic exposition. The audience that 
usually hastens for the exits remained 
to applaud vigorously. 

The ninth concert of the People’s 
Symphony, on Sunday, Jan. 16, was at- 
tended by the largest audience of the 
season. A gratifying commentary this, 
on the interest of the people in the fine 
work of the conductor and instrumen- 
talists who have given their services 
without charge. Now that the orchestra 
has established itself, it would be noth- 
ing short of a tragedy to allow such a 
popular movement to cease for want of 
funds. 

Mr. Mollenhauer offered as his pro- 
gram Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Over- 
ture and Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony. 
Arthur Hadley, a member of the orches- 
tra, was the soloist of the occasion. He 
is remembered as a former ’cellist of 
the Boston Symphony and as first ’cellist 
with the San Francisco Symphony. 

On Tuesday, Jan, 18, Helen Hopekirk 
gave her second recital of piano music 
in Steinert Hall. She presented for the 
first time a charming suite of her own, 
playing with a sensitive and poetic 
imagination. The general style of her 
performance is of a delightful intimacy 
that often discloses the subtle beauties 
which the so-called “grand style” over- 
looks. 

A concert, the net proceeds of which 
were given to the American Women’s 
Hospitals, was held at Jordan Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 19. 
Greta Torpadie, soprano, Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, and Mrs. Dudley Fitts, 
pianist, offered the program. 


Admire Art in Dance 


Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina ap- 
peared at Symphony Hall on Jan. 19. 
Their dancing is sheer music to the eye. 
There are no exaggerated leapings, no 
harsh angularities of movement, no 
overdrawn effects; instead, a Grecian 
reserve, yet not devoid of an impelling 
vitality. An orchestra under the direc- 


tion of Agide Jacchia furnished the 
musical accompaniments. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, gave 
a recital in Jordan Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 20. A voice as beautiful 
as his is indeed a revelation to lovers 
of high-grade operetta—a field that is 
not over-blessed with really fine voices. 
Mr. Thomas’s venture into the concert 
field was marked with a success far 
greater than that which usually greets 
the stage artist who makes the attempt. 
His stage experience is reflected in his 
expressive manner of singing music of 
a distinctly sentimental nature. Never- 
theless, he is not addicted to that excess 
of gesture which sometimes mars the 
performance of stage artists with con- 
cert proclivities. 

A rare concert of chamber music was 
given at Jordan Hall Jan. 20, by the 
Klonzaley Quartet. The Brahms C 
Minor Quartet was played with a 
clarity and exposition of this noble 
music that left nothing to be desired. 
Of great interest, too, was the cleverly 
arranged music of Joseph Jongen’s 
“Serenade Dramatique’”—amusic that dis- 
played a rhythmic verve and ingenuity 
as well as a refreshing melodic and 
harmonic treatment. The classic play- 
ing of the Beethoven Quartet in F 
ended a concert of more than ordinary 
distinction. A very large audience of 
discriminating music lovers attended 
the performance. ; 

The Alpha Chi Omega Sorority gave a 
matinée concert in Jordan Hall Jan. 22 
for the benefit of the New England Con- 
servatory Scholarship Fund. Dicie 
Howell, soprano, was the soloist. She 
possesses a sweet lyric voice of sympa- 
thetic timbre and she manages it with 
delightful artistry. Mr. Ernest Harri- 
son accompanied tastefully. H. L. 





Toscanini and Scala Orchestra Give 
Third Program in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 22.—Arturo Toscanini 
made his third appearance with La Scala 
Orchestra last night at the Boston Opera 
House, capacity of which was taxed to 
the utmost. The program presented, 
even better than on the two previous oc- 
casions, opened with three sixteenth cen- 
tury pieces. Toscanini gave an inimitable 
reading of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. Then followed Brahms’ ‘“Varia- 
tions on a Haydn Theme,” de Sabata’s 
“Juventus” and Rossini’s “William Tell” 
Overture. The acoustic properties of the 
opera house made for clarity. W.J. P. 





Mme. Van Riper in Two Recitals in Mid- 
dle West 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.—Recent appear- 
ances of Mme. Virginia Van Riper, in- 
clude one at the Illinois Athletic Club of 
Chicago. This was the second Sunday 
afternoon concert of that organization, 
and Mme. Van Riper delighted her audi- 
ence with songs by Fourdrain, Georges, 
Brahms, Haydn, Curran and Logan. She 
also made an appearance at Orchestra 
Hall, Detroit, her associate artists being 
Mme. Yolando Méré, pianist, and Lambert 
Murphy, tenor. Here Mme. Van Riper 
made a profound impression with “Ro- 
berto, O tu che adoro,” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Roberto il Diavolo,” as well as with 
several song roups. 





Jersey City Club Discusses American 
Music 


JERSEY City, N. J., Jan. 24.—More than 
300 members of the Jersey City Woman’s 
Club were present at a recent meeting 
that selected “American Composers” as 
its topic. James P. Dunn, organist of 
one of the large churches here, spoke of 
the lack of recognition given to Ameri- 
can composers. He also referred to the 
Musical Alliance and of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S work for the establishment 
of a Ministry of Fine Arts. Irene Mc- 
Cabe sang one of Mr. Dunn’s songs, and 
Adelaide Vilma, Carlos Enciso, Jean 
Turner, Countess de Torinoff (who gave 
a short talk on musical interpretation 
from the singers’ point of view) and 
Clementé de Macchi contributed to the 
program. 


The first public recital on the ne, 
municipal organ, recently dedicated 
the Lincoln High School, was given 
Jan. 9, John Stanerwick, organist of t , 
First Presbyterian Church, giving t 
program. It is the plan of Mor: 
Schwartz, supervisor of music, to hay, 
several of these free recitals during the 
winter. A. D. F. 





Kathleen Hart Bibb Gives First of Tw» 
New York Recitals 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, who a». 
peared here several years ago in re. 
cital, gave the first of two recitals at tic 
Princess Theater on Tuesday afternoon, 
Jan. 25. The concert will be reviewed ir 
next week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERIC\ 
At her second recital, scheduled fo; 
Sunday evening, Feb. 6, she wil! 
give a novel program, presenting 4 
series of four songs, entitled “The Ney 
Hours of Love” by James Hook (1791) 
arranged by Frank Bibb; Scandinavia: 
songs by Jensen, Stenhammar, Sibelius, 
Lange-Miller and Peterson-Berger; ani 
a unique group comprising settings of 
Verlaine’s ““Mandoline” by five composers, 
Dupont, Hahn, Fauré, Debussy and Pol. 
dowski. In memory of the late Edwar( 
Horseman she is singing a whole grou; 
of his songs. She is assisted at the 
piano in both recitals by Frank Bibb. 





Hear Leginska Pupils in Musicale 


At Ethel Leginska’s class on Jan. 15, 
one of her piano pupils, Lucille Oliver, 
was heard to advantage in a taxing pro- 
gram, to which Miss Leginska and Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist, contributed a Brahm: 
Sonata. Miss Oliver has been associate: 
with Miss Leginska for a year and 2 
half, acquiring her method of technique 
from the very beginning and equipping 
herself to instruct others in it. She wil 
make her début in a recital in Aeolian 
Hall in March. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your exposure of the condition in the 
public schools, so far as music and musi- 
cal instruments are concerned, should 
have been accompanied by a very explicit 
statement to the effect that the present 
administration, under Mayor Hylan, is 
by no means responsible for these con- 
ditions, though there are those who, like 
myself, think that something might have 
been done to remedy them. 

It is but just to Mayor Hylan to say 
that he is the first mayor of New York 
who has really taken an interest in pro- 
viding music for the people, and that is 
why he appointed the public-spirited and 
wealthy Philip Berolzheimer Assistant 
Commissioner of Parks, without salary, 
to look after the music for the people, 
which Mr. Berolzheimer has done, as we 
know, though the means to do so came 
out of his own pocket, there being no 
appropriation available. And here again 
we must give credit to Mayor Hylan, as 
his predecessor Mayor Mitchel had with 
his Controller Prendergast cut the ap- 
propriation for music from some $80,000 
to a measly $16,000. Under Mayor Hy- 
lan this appropriation has been -raised 
again to $50,000. This, of course, has 
nothing to do with music in the schools. 

The conditions in the public schools, 
so far as music and pianos are con- 
cerned, have been almost indescribably 
bad, but these conditions have existed 
for twenty years and more. Our public 
officials, largely appointed through the 
influence of Tammany Hall, which never 
had much interest in music, have looked 
upon this question as something that 
could be neglected, with the result that 
things are as you have described them. 

A prominent politician, a man of high 
character and standing, said to me, with 
regard to this matter, the other day: 

“The situation that you have uncov- 
ered, with regard to music in the public 
school system, prevails in every depart- 
ment of the city government. It is of 
long standing. Mayor Hylan (and I 
have no particular personal friendship 
for him) has honestly tried to do the best 
he could, but he has found himself up 
against the bureaucracy which is in- 
trenched in New York and which bureau- 
cracy proposes to run things its own way, 
knowing very well that not only the 
Mayor but the other officials and the 
commissioners of the various depart- 


ments are simply there temporarily, 
while they will continue on under the 
Civil Service rules. And, strange to say, 

is precisely the Civil Service rules 
Which maintain a great many people who 
are incompetent or not diligent in their 
positions. And what is true of the city 
xovernment is true of the state govern- 
ment at Albany, and is true of the gov- 
ernment in Washington. And yet the 
press and the public hold not only the 
President, the members of the Cabinet, 
the heads of departments, indeed all offi- 
clals who are elected, responsible. As a 
matter of fact, they have very little 
power and are, in the great majority of 


cases, up against a stone wall of opposi- 
tion, inefficiency and red tape.” 

What this gentleman said is unques- 
tionably true, and in my opinion it will 
take nothing less than an explosion of 
dynamite to make things better. It is 
not alone so far as music is concerned, 
but in every department of our national 
educational system, that we are really 
below the standard of other civilized na- 
tions. This was clearly shown the other 
day in a statement to the National Edu- 
cational Association by Joseph H. De- 
frees, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, who ex- 
pressed his conviction that conditions in 
our public schools undoubtedly contribute 
much to the unrest in this country. He 
backed this up by figures showing that 
of the 600,000 school teachers in the 
United States the greater number were 
poorly educated and did not fulfill even 
what he called low educational require- 
ments for teachers. 

It seems Mr. Defrees got his state- 
ments from educational authorities who 
had carefully studied conditions. Among 
the other facts brought out by Mr. De- 
frees is that 18,000 class rooms in this 
country were idle last year, through lack 
of teachers. 

Mr. Defrees failed to point out, how- 
ever, that the lack of properly equipped 
teachers is simply due to the fact that 
the salaries paid only command an in- 
ferior grade of persons, who if they could 
get something better would not become 
teachers. 

* * * 

The movement to enforce existing blue 
laws and introduce others grows apace. 
In various cities in the United States 
they have already enforced these laws 
to such an extent that you cannot buy a 
Sunday newspaper or get a gallon of 
gasoline, should you happen to run out 
of your supply in these cities on Sunday. 

The moving picture men are already up 
in arms on the question, realizing that a 
movement to close the moving picture 
houses on Sunday has more backing than 
the average person realizes. In several 
states, such as Pennsylvania, as we know, 
it is impossible to give a musical per- 
formance on Sunday, of any kind what- 
ever, and charge a fee. 


These laws, as we know, date way back - 


to the early times of the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans, who were no doubt sincere, but 
we certainly have gained in intelligence 
since then and_ realize that progress can- 
not be made by legislative action in order 
to force people to go to church and also 
be deprived of everything, even in the 
way of the most rational amusement. 

In this connection the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
T. Manning, rector of Trinity Church, in 
New York, said recently at a public din- 
ner that he heartily indorsed the senti- 
ment voiced by the late Joseph Choate, 
the eminent lawyer, who said that while 
he had great admiration for the Pilgrim 
fathers, he had still more admiration for 
the Pilgrim mothers, who in addition to 
all their privations and hardships had 
to put up with the Pilgrim fathers. 


* *x * 


Willem Mengelberg, who came to us 
from Holland, and who is unquestionably 
one of the greatest conductors in Europe 
to-day, is showing, as he gives his con- 
certs, the truth of what I said long ago, 
namely, that this whole guest conductor 
business is more or less of a farce. In 
the case of a symphony orchestra com- 
posed of competent musicians of experi- 
ence, it takes time for them to under- 
stand a new conductor, just as it takes 
time for the new conductor to weld them 
into that harmonious whole that will 
enable him to have his readings of the 
masters properly and faithfully carried 
out. 

To have a man, even of the eminence 
of Mr. Mengelberg, suddenly dumped in 
front of an orchestra which has never, 
perhaps, even seen him before, and then 
with a few rehearsals expect him to do 
justice by himself, or even by the or- 
chestra, is simply impossible. As Men- 
gelberg said himself, to judge him one 
must go to Amsterdam, and that it would 
take him fully a month to get the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra into anything 
like shape. 

And what is true of Mengelberg, the 
guest conductor, is true in a sense of 
Bodanzky, who comes from _ operatic 
work at the Metropolitan, does the best 
he can with the National Symphony, and 
then after a certain number of concerts 
returns to the opera, and thus he does 
not have the opportunity that he should 
to give the best that is in him. 

Furthermore, I am of those who do 
not believe that symphonic work is a 
good preparation for operatic work, just 
as I do not think operatic work is a good 
preparation for symphonic work, which 
was shown particularly in the case of 


Toscanini when he was at the Metro- 
politan and undertook to conduct the 
Ninth Symphony. 

x ” . 


You no doubt recall the French judge 
ie whenever a case came before him, 
said: 

“Cherchez la femme.” 
woman in the case.’’) 

His view being that whenever there 
was trouble there was a woman at the 
bottom of it. It seems on one occasion 
that a man fell off a roof and was killed. 

“Cherchez la femme,” said the judge. 
And, truth to say, it seems that he fell 
off the roof while straining his neck to 
look at a pretty woman who was cross- 
ing the street. 

Thus we may get at the bottom of 
all the trouble that hus been going on 
with the Chicago Opera Association, if 
we will adopt the viewpoint of the French 
judge and look for the woman. And I 
think we shall find that it was not dis- 
sension between the members of the com- 
pany, or trouble between them and the 
executive director, Johnson, or trouble 
between the executive director and the 
talented conductor Marinuzzi, but a lady 
by the name of Walska, a _ Polish 
actress, who has been much in the public 
print of late, before she sailed with her 
wealthy husband, Cochran, for Europe, 
after having, as we know, suddenly aban- 
doned the opera company in Chicago, of 
which she had become a member. 

The principal backer of the Chicago 
company for several years has been 
Harold McCormick, who got into that 
position through the interest his wife 
took in the late Cleofonte Campanini, 
whom she greatly admired. Now Mc- 
Cormick had been a very intimate friend 
of Mme. Walska, who married one of his 
personal friends, the wealthy bachelor, 
Cochran. Mme. Walska, being ambitious 
of a career in opera, was_ enabled, 
through the good influences of Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, to be cast for the réle of Zaza, 
which has been made more or less mem- 
orable in New York, at the Metropolitan, 
by Mme. Farrar. 

As we also know, at the rehearsal Mme. 
Walska did not display sufficient talent 
or voice, so Marinuzzi, the conductor, 
threw up his hands, declared the situa- 
tion impossible. Whereupon the lady 
suddenly left for New York, with her 
poodle, her cook, her chambermaid, her 
husband and his valet. Later the party 
sailed for Europe, where Mme. Walska 
had scarcely arrived before her press 
agent was again active putting the trou- 
ble on Mary Garden, who really had 
little or nothing to do with the matter. 

Now when McCormick saw his protegée 
so unceremoniously treated as he thought, 
he went up in the air. And this is why 
Marinuzzi resigned as artistic director, 
Johnson resigned as business manager, 
and the fat was in the fire. 

All of which, as we now know, led to 
the appointment of Mary Garden, who 
has been declared to be the first woman 
manager of opera, though one must 
credit Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, the 
widow of the late Oscar, with having 
been a little ahead of her at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, where she gave 
some very creditable operatic perform- 
ances. 


(“Look for the 


* * * 


The revival of Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
at the Metropolitan, gave Mme. Farrar 
another opportunity to display her tal- 
ent, and also her shortcomings. That she 
would give a notable performance vo- 
cally and histrionically was not to be 
doubted, or that she made a deep im- 
pression on the audience, even upon those 
who remember Mary Garden’s perform- 
ance of the rdle, when Hammerstein 
produced the work at the Manhattan. 
The trouble with La Geraldine is that 
she cannot forget her personality. She 
wants to be Farrar in everything, rather 
than the character that she represents. 
When she gets over that and subordinates 
her own.personality to that of the réle, 
she will take the one great step which 
should place her where she really be- 
longs. In protruding, as I say, her per- 
sonality, she gives little attention to the 
proper way to dress a role. Her cos- 
tuming, for instance, as Marguerite, in 
“Faust,” is not that of the innocent Ger- 
man maiden of the Middle Ages, and in 
the same way her costuming as Louise 
was wholly inappropriate. Louise, the 
daughter of a poor working man, witi. 
barely the clothes to cover her, revolts, 
leaves the drudgery, misery and poverty 
of her home and follows her lover to 
Paris, which produces one of the most 
dramatic scenes at the close of the opera, 
when the old, hard-working father 
shakes his fist at that Paris, whose lure 
has robbed him of his girl. Now if, dur- 
ing the time that she was home, Lowise 
had appeared in anything like the clothes 











As Seen by Viafora 





Time was when “The Juggler” was a 
role for Mary Garden. Now it is stern 
reality. As General Director of the 
Chicago Opera Association she needs 
all the tricks of the trade, and 
“Jean’s” sleight-of-hand in the Mas- 
senet opera is kindergarten magic com- 
pared to the legerdemain she is called 
on to perform. It was as “Jean,” how- 
ever, that she first proved she could 
take care of a man’s part. 


that Farrar wears, the old workman 
would have promptly decided that she 
could not have come by the finery in an 
honest way and so would probably have 
thrown his boots at her and beaten her 
up with a broomstick, as a finale. Thus, 
in overdressing the part La Geraldine 
gets out of the picture, destroys the 
atmosphere of the scene, nullifies its 
moral, all the more as her lover, who is 
supposed to be a student or young artist, 
certainly did not have the means to tog 
her out in the finery in which she ap- 
pears. 

Henry Theophilus Finck, of the Post, 
who has been a consistent admirer of 
Mme. Farrar, calls attention to this and 
says no French artist of her standing 
would make such a mistake in her cos- 
tume. As he says, Louise is not a bad 
girl, so why not dress her in a way 
that does not suggest other sources of 
revenue besides the rather meager purse 
of Julien? As Finck says, Mary Garden, 
it is true, wore a ready-made costume 
toward the end, but she did not breathe 
the atmosphere of luxury, which is 
Geraldine Farrar’s pitfall. Splendor 
should be left to such réles as Manon, 
Fiammette, Thais, Zaza. Finck thinks 
that the passion, the mania for dress, 
has overcome La Geraldine and thus has 
thwarted her artistic instincts and given 
her enemies a chance to say nasty things. 

To my view this is not the case. It 
simply illustrates the old line that divides 
the singer from the artist and the actor 
from the artist. In the one instance we 
have the actor or singer protruding their 
personality in everything they play. And 
it must be admitted that this 7 a cer- 
tain appeal to a large number of their 
admirers. On the other hand, we have 
the artist, whether on the dramatic or 
the operatic stage, if not concealing, at 
least subordinating his personality to 
that of the réle. Striking instances of 
this are afforded by so great an artist as 
Scotti, and on the dramatic stage the 
late Richard Mansfield was happy if 
when he came out his appearance and 
make-up were such that even his best 
friends did not recognize him until he 
had spoken a few words. 

The Montmartre scenes in “Louise” 
suggest the remark made by Gus Thomas, 
the eminent playwright and noted after- 
dinner speaker, that Americans go to 
Paris to lead a double life at half the 
age to which I would add “and get 
eft.” 

There are a great many people who, 
having heard of Bohemia and read Henri 
Murger’s book, really believe that there 
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is such a place as Bohemia in Paris. 
Bohemia is a good deal like Boston. It’s 
a state of mind. Montmartre in Paris 
is a good deal like Chinatown of New 
York. It has been fixed up for tourists, 
who like to think they are wicked, or at 
least in close touch with wickedness. 
* * * 

The so-called artistic 
has come recently into prominence, 
apropos the troubles in the Chicago 
Opera Association, and more particu- 
larly as a result of Mary Garden’s pro- 
nunciamento when she was made man- 
ager of the organization, that she was 
going to deal with that matter drasti- 
cally. Which reminds me that a very 
clever play is being given at the Fulton 
Theater in New York, entitled “Enter 
Madame,” by Gilda Varesi and ‘Dolly 
Byrne. Miss Varesi plays the réle of 
Mme. Lisa Della Robbia, a distinguished 
prima donna, who is married to a high- 
class, wealthy artistocratic Irishman and 
who after a five years’ absence arrives 
with her poodle, her companion, her 
maid, her chef and her doctor, and pro- 
ceeds to upset things generally. She, 
as her husband says, is full of tempera- 
ment, but she has no heart. : 

The comedy is very appealing, is finely 
acted by all the members of the com- 
pany, particularly by Miss Varesi, Nor- 
man Trevor, who has the roéle of the 
husband, and the chef, played by William 
KE. Hallman. 

The play, in its success (for the house 
is crowded at every performance) illus- 
trates a peculiar attitude on the part of 
the American public, and let us include 
the English, too, in that they like to see 
life as they think it is, or ought to be. 
instead of as it really is. While some of 
the scenes are exceedingly clever and in 
a sense true to life, the character of the 
temperamental prima donna, the great 
singer, is rather as people think such per- 
sonages are than as they really are. 

Now in the course of a long career I 
have known many of the most distin- 
guished singers, and in that time I think 
I can only name two who in any way 
could be classed with Mme. Lisa Della 
Robbia. And these two were the great 
contralto of former years, Mme. Schal- 
chi, who had a glorious voice, but swore 
like a Neapolitan fishwife, to the accom- 
paniment of a screeching parrot. She 
was married to the Count Lolli, a tall, 
highly cultured Italian nobleman, who 
used to follow her about when _ she 
stormed and raged. beseeching her to be 
calm and calling upon her. in soft but 
agonzed accents, not to excite herself. 
If revort speaks the truth, our own 
Geraldine Farrar is also very tempera- 
mental, and has been known to smash 
things when things did not go her way. 

But let us take most of the others. 
Adelina Patti was a very restrained per- 


temperament 


son, who went through life like a petted 
and pampered doll, absolutely avoided 
anything like excitement, would never 
have anybody about her who might possi- 
bly create an atmosphere of unpleasant- 
ness. Pauline Lucca, it is true, had a great 
deal of temperament. The great Amer- 
ican prima donna, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
was a quiet, wholesome person. Take 
Emma Eames, for instance, a dignified, 
high-class lady who, like Mme. Sembrich, 
was always received in the best society. 
Nordica might be credited with some 
temperament, but she, too, had a very 
lovable, amiable personality. Mme. 
Hempel is another instance of a very 
charming woman who, if she has much 
temperament, manages to conceal it very 


‘carefully and is generally unaffectedly 


simple and charming in manner. Frem- 
stad, it is true, is full of temperament 
and might be classed with the tempera- 
mentals, but with her it was only on rare 
occasions when something happened to 
ruffle her when she would break loose 
in a torrent of invective. 

But take the great prima donnasg all 
in all, they are not of the kind as rep- 
resented in the very attractive play now 
being presented at the Fulton, but the 
public thinks they are, or ought to be. 
And that is why the public likes to go. 

* 


Sir Thomas Beecham, noted in England 
as orchestra conductor, who is also an 
operatic impresario as well as a com- 
poser, and who married an American, has 
gotten into financial trouble. His money, 
you know, came from the late Sir Joseph 
Beecham, who made millions out of 
Beecham’s pills, which did so much to 
regulate the internal arrangements of 
the British nation. In fact, no English- 
man ever traveled without a supply of 
Beecham’s pills. Now a large portion of 
the fortune made by the pills descended 
in due course of time to Sir Thomas, 
together with the title. But even this, 
it seems, has not been sufficient to make 
good the deficit of giving opera under 
high-class conditions in England. 

Reminds me that one of the operatic 
ventures in this country exhausted a 
vast fortune which had been made by a 
plumber, though perhaps that was the 
justice of Providence, which took from 
the plumber his ill-gotten gains. 

They say that Sir Thomas may be able 
to adjust his affairs. Let us hope so. 

* ok *K 

The other day a man in Buffalo killed 
a middle-aged woman. The police say 
that the man, who was out of work, was 
requested by his landlady to stop playing 
his cornet because it annoyed her. The 
man soon after shot the landlady through 
the heart and then killed himself. 

That his cornet playing was of such 
a character as to justify his suicide may 
be admitted, but why kill the poor land- 
lady whom he tortured, says your 
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Russian and American Works Have 
Season’s First Hearing at Opera 





“Onegin” Attracts Throng to Metropolitan while “Cleopatra’s 


Night” Begins Its Second Season—“Zaza,’ 


’ 


“Tosea”’ and 


“Manon Lescaut” on Week’s List—Give “Samson” in Con- 


cert Form 





és TL VUGENE ONEGIN” was restored 

to the répertoire at the Metro- 
politan Friday evening with a cast 
identical with that of last season, when 
the Tchaikovsky work was staged as one 
of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s novelties. In 
spite of faint praise and some belittle- 
ment in the press at that time, and con- 
trary to the composer’s own frankly ex- 
pressed misgivings as to the success of 
his “lyric scenes,” “Onegin” attracted a 
large throng, and the cordiality of the 
audience seemed to corroborate those 
who have contended that in spite of its 
lack of dramatic high-lights and the 
thinness of much of the scoring, the 
sensitive beauty and the sincerity of the 


music would win the affections of dis- 
criminating patrons. : 

Artur Bodanzky ‘conducted on _ this 
occasion with a zeal that emphasized the 
charm that companions much of the 


frailty of the work. He had need to ex- 
pend all his talent on the performance, 
for the singers had an off-night of it, and 
there was much straying from the pitch. 
The quartet of the first act was in as 
many keys as there were singers. 

Mr. Martinelli was Lenski and the 
chief offender in the matter of off-key 
singing. The rdle has never been a for- 
tunate one for him. Miss Muzio’s 
Tatiana was better, vocally, at perform- 
ances a year ago. Mr. de Luca, as 
Onegin, sang with commendable re- 
straint. Adamo Didur repeated his 
effective bit as Prince Gremin. Miss 
Ingram reappeared as Olga and Mme. 
Perini as Larina, the illness of Jeanne 
Gordon upsetting a plan to have Miss 
Gordon sing the latter réle and Mme. 
Perini the former. Ox F.: 





The Fifth “Tosca” 


Puccini’s “Tosca”. had its fifth per- 
formance of the season on the evening 
of Jan. 19, with Geraldine Farrar, Mr. 


Gigli and Mr. Scotti in the principal 
roles. It was an average performance 
without any particular high-lights, the 
bulk of the applause going to Mr. Gigli. 
His “E Lucevan le Stelle,” in the last 
act, was very beautifully sung, even if 
he did step from the picture and sing it 
to the house. Mr. Moranzoni conducted 
ably save for a lack of. cohesion between 
the strings and the wood-wind at Tosca’s 
first entrance. J. A. H. 





“Manon Lescaut” 


Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” was sung 
at the Metropolitan Monday evening, 
Jan. 17, for the second time this season. 
Mme. Alda, Martinelli and Scotti headed 
the cast. They were in particularly fine 
voice, and were loudly applauded. Mr. 
Papi conducted. 





First “Cleopatra’s Night” 


Henry Hadley’s' two-scene_ opera, 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” began its second 
season at the Metropolitan on Thursday 
evening of last week, when it was 
brought forward as curtain raiser to the 
second “Coq d’Or.” The work was one 
of last winter’s novelties and won at the 
time of its production some rather start- 
ling critical commendations. That it 
should have lived to be heard again an- 
other year is a fact which may be con- 
strued according to individual inclina- 
tions. Only one other American opera 
has accomplished this, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “Shanewis,” in almost all 
respects a better work and one that, de- 
spite its amateurish construction, might 
have lasted several years longer on the 
strength of its charming music. 

Hadley’s work requires no fresh com- 
ment at this date. It was abundantly 
discussed last year—more, indeed, than 
its value warranted. The score contains 
much excellent orchestral composition 
and little or no music. The vocal writing 
is ill-designed and mostly ineffective. It 
is curious that American composers have 
not yet learned the true fundamentals of 
recitative and the declamatory treatment 
of the English language. 

The performance last week enlisted the 
services of Mme. Alda, Mr. Kingston, 
Miss Ingram and Miss Tiffany for the 
chief roles. Mme. Alda’s Cleopatra has 
been duly appreciated on past occasions. 
She embodied the réle last week as one 
convinced of the value of the work. Her 
voice was in good condition and there are 
few voices with high tones more charm- 
ing at the Metropolitan to-day. Mr. 
Kingston, looking like a Siegfried of the 
desert, took the burden of the stalwart 
and enamored Meiamoun from Orville 
Harrold’s shoulders. Both Miss Ingram 
and Miss Tiffanv filled their small parts 
acceptably. The ballet helped to make 
the amours of Cleopatra and her death- 
devoted admirer a becomingly decorous 
process. The orchestra was conducted 
by Mr. Papi. ‘ 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s delicious burlesque 
was sung and enacted by the familiar 
cast and drew a large gathering. 

Bu. F. P. 





“Lucia” Repeated 


“Lucia” was the matinée opera on Sat- 
urday afternoon, with Mabel Garrison, 
Beniamino Gigli and Giuseppe Danise in 
the principal parts. Mr. Papi conducted. 





A Benefit “Zaza” 


“Zaza” on Saturday evening was a 
benefit performance for the French Hos- 
pital. It moved with much zest under 
the direction of Mr. Moranzoni, and 
Geraldine Farrar, in the title réle, sang 
and acted with the skill and intensity 
which have redeemed “Zaza” from the 
discard. The familiar cast gave her 
capable support. 





“Samson” in Concert Form 


“Samson et Dalila,” presented in con-’ 


cert form, attracted a capacity audience 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 23. Margaret 
Matzenauer sang the music of Dalila in 
artistic style. Johannes Sembach, tenor, 
was accorded a warm welcome and sang 
the lines of Samson convincingly. Pas- 
quale Amato gave a worthy interpreta- 
tion of the High Priest’s music and Leon 
Rothier did some excellent singing as The 
Old Hebrew. Completing the list of prin- 
cipals were Messrs. Ananian, Bada, 
Audisio and Reschiglian. 

The Metropolitan chorus and orches- 
tra, with Albert Wolff conducting, added 
materially to the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence, M. B. S. 





Marcella Craft, soprano, was recently 


GANZ GREETED BY 
THRONG AT RETURN 
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Pianist Plays 
Wonted Art at His 
Latest Recital 


When Rudolph Ganz plays the result 
is music. He trades not in emotionalism. 
He is. a stolid personality,. seemingly 
with little time for “temperament.” But 
the song of his piano is spontaneous; a 
song of intellect and fine taste. Ganz 
is an artist of admirable parts. He has 
a discerning mind that sees beauty in a 
composition; a touch that can bring forth 
that beauty; an admirable discrimina- 
tion in the use of the dynamic scale. 
These qualities he exercised in his re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, 
Jan. 21, his first appearance since his 
return from a visit to Europe. Every 
seat was occupied and the audience was 
eager for every note. 

Declining to plunge into a sonata at 
the beginning, the pianist warmed up 
with some Chopin. There is wisdom in 
this course that many might apply. In 
his first item, the Fantasy in F Minor, 
Mr. Ganz found his gifts not quite mar- 
shalled, but the performance, if it was 
a little cold, a little beclouded, too heavy 
in parts, served to,instil the necessary 
discipline. Thoroughly at ease he was 
in the A Flat Impromptu, and he 
brought a rippling grace to the C Sharp 
Prelude, Op. 45, and brilliance to the 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. 

Pianist and those who came to heat 
him were then ready for the larger 
things. The Beethoven Sonata in A 
Flat, Op. 26, was a fine piece of work. 
The light, crisp touch and strong ryth- 
mic sense made the Scherzo delightful. 
The Funeral March was solemn, digni- 
fied, moving with slow majesty, but mov- 
ing. Mr. Ganz gave another sonata, the 
Chopin Op. 58 in B Minor, but the audi- 
ence far from balking at this somewhat 
unusual practice, rose with the pianist 
to a finely wrought climax and brought 
him back again and again. Mr. Ganz 
accomplished nothing better than the 
Largo with its song of sweet melan- 
choly given in true singing tone. 

In the last group there were four of 
the pianist’s own compositions — an 
Etude, Op. 14, “In May,” “Pensive Spin- 
ner” and Scherzino, from Op. 29, the 
latter presented for the first time. They 
were all interesting and cleverly done. 
The Scherzino had an unusual turn, and 
its repetition-was demanded. The other 
numbers of the bracket were Liszt’s 
“Hériode Elégiaque” and ‘“Rakoczy 
March,” but the audience would not ac- 
cept them as final, and encores fol- 
lowed. 7. Ge 
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Famed Sculptor Sees National Way to Develop Fine Arts 
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ment—Washington Opinion, Favoring Economies, Views 
New Schemes with Disfavor—Unity of Purpose Essential 
to Advance Movement That Would Lead to Music Con- 
servatory—Advocates Bureau as Best Means to Achieve 
End—The Primal Urge and a Hungarian Dance—Art 
from the Soil Up—Suggests Camp High Schools to Deal 
with All Phases of Productive Life 


WHY /Qoak-Graere. 








[Henry Kirke Bush-Brown, one of the world’s noted sculptors, was born in 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and studied his art at home and abroad. Among his well-known 
works are the equestrian statues of Generals G. G. Meade and John F. Reynolds on 
the field of Gettysburg; the Cwil War Memorial, at the Union League, Philadelphia, 
and the statue of Justinian, in the Appellate Court House, New York City —Eb., 


MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


FEEL honored by being requested to write a paper for MUSICAL 

AMERICA on the proposed legislation to create a Department of the 

Fine Arts with a cabinet secretary at its head. 

In conferring with my friends, I find there are two opposite points 
of view, one in favor of the Government fostering the fine arts and 


one against it. 


It seems desirable to treat the subject quite broadly in 


order to determine whether or not such a department is desirable, and, 
if desirable, in what way it may be effected. 

It seems to me that the advocates of this measure might be likened 
to men putting out in a small boat on some important errand. The tide 
of public opinion should be on the flood when launching the enterprise, 
to avoid the difficulties and delays of rowing against the current. 

The current of thought, both in and out of Congress, is against creat- 
ing any new department, especially at this time when economies should 
be first considered. There is, however, a strong desire to co-ordinate 
and simplify those we already have and thus make for better economy 


and more efficiency. 


At present the Government adminis- 
tration is divided into ten distinct de- 
partments provided by separate appro- 
priations. 

The functions of some of these depart- 
ments quite frequently overlap, result- 
ing in inefficiency and waste. There 
are, for instance, some nineteen different 
bureaus dealing with the public health; 
also a number for engineering. Heavy 
appropriations have been made for edu- 
cation in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and a meager amount for the 
Bureau of Education, one-third of 
which, in the present appropriation, is 
for maintaining the reindeers of Alaska. 
These are only a few examples of the 
confused relations of our Government’s 
departments. 

The newly created joint Committee of 
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Congress has the authority to develop a 
plan that will reorganize the several de- 
partments and bring about a new and 
simplified order of things in which a 
Department of Public Works will handle 
constructive operations. It is estimated 
that these changes will make a saving of 
several hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually. 

If the plan is carried into effect the 
Bureau of Education may be a part of 
the Department of Public Works, and 
similarly the Bureau of the Fine Arts 
might be another part. 

There is also a desire to make the 
Bureau of Education into a Cabinet De- 
partment. There are many forceful 
arguments in its favor and yet a cabinet 
position demands attention to many 
things and has but four years of dura- 
tion, whereas a bureau chief may de- 
vote his entire time to his one subject 
and keep his position through many ad- 
ministrations; therefore the Fine Arts 
could perhaps be better developed in a 
bureau than in a cabinet position. 


For those who want a better develop- 
ment of the Fine Arts, would it not be 
better to find out in what way their 
plan might be brought into line with 
the thought of those who are in a posi- 
tion to command attention? To return 
to my simile—to launch the boat on the 
flood tide of public opinion. 
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H. K. Bush-Brown Discusses Proposed Government Depart- 
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H. K. Bush-Browa, Celebrated American Sculptor, in His Studio at Washington, D. C., 
with Sketch and Study of Head for His Work, “Liberty Bringing Peace” 


In this connection, I would call atten- 
tion to a public address by President- 
elect Harding delivered recently at 
Marion and reported in the New York 
Times on Dec. 16. In this he advocated 
a Department of Public Welfare. A 
Bureau of the Fine Arts could be very 
appropriately made a part of such a de- 
partment. 


Strive for Creative Organization 


Inasmuch as nearly all of our present 
departments have been created out of 
overgrown bureaus, it would seem: wise 
to proceed along these well established 
lines and bend our energies to creating 
a Bureau of the Fine Arts instead of a 
department with a Cabinet position, even 
though such a department might be the 
ideal thing. 

We may possibly be able to get a 
bureau, but even here we shall encoun- 
ter much opposition even among the 
artists themselves, and unless we can 
have a fairly united body of advocates 
all effort will be futile. 

Therefore, I will take up this sub- 
ject in a way to bring out discussion in 
order that we may clarify our ideas. 

In New York and Washington I have 
encountered pretty strong opposition to 
having Art in any way mixed up with 
politics, because people believe that 
politics has become so much a matter 
of place hunting and preferment that 
any more control by government would 
be the death of Art. Perfectly good 
logic if you accept the premise that gov- 
ernment is thoroughly vile, and there- 
fore must be feared or avoided. 

I have found among my friends this 
panic to such an extent that they de- 
mand a revolution as the only means of 
escape from what they consider our 
political degradation. It seems a pity 
that we are considered to have fallen so 
low by those who are evidently seeing 
visions of better things. 

Is it not the same kind of fear and 
opposition which was brought to bear 
against the establishment of the State 
Universities under the Morrell Act, 
which however have been a great bless- 
ing to the country? 

Were not these same arguments more 
forcibly brought to bear against our tak- 
ing control of the Philippines, and has 
not time and our great success in this 
enterprise set at a discount those fears, 
for even the British acknowledge we 
have created the best colonial govern- 
ment in the world, and our nation is the 
stronger and not weaker by it? 

It may be unfortunate that the first 
supervision of Art-by the Government 
took the form of an Art Commission 
with only negative powers of review, be- 
cause the mind naturally rebels against 
negation and this seems to me is the 
foundation of the fears and opposition I 
have spoken of. 

It seems therefore that what we need 
is to transform this negative control of 
this Art Commission to positive con- 


structive, creative organization, and 
would not a Bureau in the Department 
of General Welfare be naturally given 
constructive functions along educational 
lines? 

Would not even our friends who fear 
so much be encouraged to change their 
critical attitude for one of helpfulness 
if we had a Department of General Wel- 
fare which included a Bureau of the Fine 
Arts? 

Could we not in this way all pull to- 
gether for the common good? 

Our government is sufficiently elastic. 
It is not, revolution we need but evolu- 
tion. 

Are we of this generation equal to the 
splendid task and opportunity of carry- 
ing a higher spiritual vision into the 
halls of legislature by means of the 
Fine Arts? 


Impulse for Art in the People 


During the century and a half of our 
national existence we have safeguarded 
life and liberty but this is not all our 
ambition. As a nation we must now 
develop happiness and this can be done 
only by its diligent pursuit with a spirit 
of co-operation on the part of all. 

The common people are expressing a 
longing for better environment and 
whether they know it or not it is an en- 
vironment which art alone can give 
them, and out of this longing will come 
the great artists of the future just as 
they have in the past. 

The following incident shows that 
Democracy is by its principles the nat- 
ural protector of Art. 

Some years ago I lived in a small 
manufacturing town devoid of art ex- 
pression. It had marked social distinc- 
tion and many little cliques. For the 
purposes of charity it was decided to 
give a Kermess and the State Armory 
was secured for its presentation. An 
organizer and trainer was employed who 
seemed to hold a magic wand over the 
community, whose slightest motion was 
obeyed by everyone. The _ schools, 
churches and other organizations were 
active agencies. National booths and 
dances were arranged in sympathetic 
groups and all busied themselves on cos- 
tumes of the nations. 

Some five miles away was a large 
brick yard employing much foreign 
labor, including a group of Hungarians. 
Some one suggested they might be able 
to give the Kermess a Hungarian dance 
as their contribution. The invitation was 
accepted with alacrity and they fur- 
nished their own costumes. 

They were invited to a rehearsal and 
when their time came they appeared on 
the stage in their own peasant cos- 
tumes with such embroidery as can be 


found only in our museums. And such 
dancing! Well, it was evident they 
needed no more rehearsals. They 


had had generations of training and 
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Schreker Oblige 














d to Protest the Berlin 


Premiere of Play to His Own Scenic Music 








REATING quite a commotion in mu- 

sical and literary circles of Berlin, 
and giving rise to various discussions, 
has been the refusal of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education to permit Ar- 
thur Schnitzler’s new play, “Reigen” 
(Rounds), to be produced in the perform- 
ance-hall of the Berlin “Hoch-Schule.” 
The reason given is that it would have 
a morally subversive effect on those who 
saw and heard it. The whole dispute has 
taken on a rather humorous aspect in 
consequence of the fact that Fritz 
Schreker, the head of the ‘“Hoch- 
Schule,” has been obliged, in his offi- 
cial capacity as director, to sign the 
protest of the faculty against the per- 
formance of the play. Schreker is 
known as the foremost exponent of 
eroticism in German music, and, inci- 
dentally, has written the ten incidental 
musical numbers which link together the 
scenes of Schnitzler’s work. It is only 
fair to add that Schreker is probably 


quite out of sympathy with the protest 
he has felt himself obliged to sign. 

The “Rounds” are life and love as- 
pects, the latter not Platonic, divided 
among ten human couples, in every so- 
cial strata. The episodes are in three 
parts: antiquity; the middle age; mod- 
ern times. They treat the psychic tragic- 
comedy of corporeal occurrence in a 
manner similar to Voltaire in his “Can- 
dide” and Hogarth in his engravings. 

The cultivated Berlin public, to whom 
the production of a new Schnitzler play 
(with music by Schreker into the bar- 
gain) is an event, and the music-pupils 
of the “Hoch-Schule,” who had looked 
forward to seeing a work, which, to 
quote the producers, “has an erotic sub- 
ject matter that contains nothing objec- 
tionable, nor apt to arouse the lower 
passions,” were not, however, disap- 
pointed. Mme. Eysolt, entrusted with 
the management of the “Little Play 
House” of the “Hoch-Schule,” presented 
it despite the punishment of “six weeks’ 
imprisonment” which the Ministry of 
Education had decreed for the offense. 
The lively applause with which Schnitz- 
ler’s text and Schreker’s music were re- 
ceived, would seem to show, to quote an 
eye-witness, that “the art-sense of the 
Berlin public is more highly cultivated 
than that of its moral mentors in the 
Ministry.” 

Ricordi Presents Opera Scores to Hoch- 
Schule Library 


One measure among the various re- 
forms introduced by Schreker in the Ber- 
lin “Hoch-Schule” has been the addition 
to its library of a great quantity of 
modern German and foreign music. Its 
resources, before this was done, did not 
stretch further, chronologically, than 
Brahms. But now music in the form of 
gifts from leading publishing houses, 
such as Bote and Bock, the Viennese 
Universal-Edition, and Peters, have 
added the complete works of Max Reger 
and the compositions of Liszt, Bruckner, 
Hugo Wolf, Richard Strauss, Mahler, 
Delius, Klose, Schreker, Reznicek and 
Schénberg, as well as those of Novak 
and Szymanowski. 

The well-known firm of G. Ricordi, 
Milan, in particular, has honored the 
institution with a magnificent gift of 
the orchestral and piano scores of the 
Verdi and Puccini operas. The total 
value of the music presented to the 
“Hoch-Schule” amounts to 75,000 marks. 


Contemporary German Singers Neglect 
the True Lied 


Thus runs one critic’s complaint: 
“Modern recitals (Berlin), show that 
contemporary singers have lost all un- 
derstanding of what the Lied really is. 
The songs sung are in the main bur- 
dened with pompous, overloaded piano 
accompaniments, . above which _ there 
have been pasted unmelodious or purely 
declamatory vocal parts.” He mentions 


with praise Hedwig Raabe-Griesel, who 
dares present Jensen’s “Dolorosa” cycle; 
Dolores Heyden-Balder, who sings songs 
by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein and Liszt; 
and Vabrie Doob, who even resurrects 
Félicien David’s “Perle du_ Breésil.” 
Among the masters who are but little 
sung nowadays must be reckoned Rob- 
ert Schumann, though Schubert is still 
met with. “Otherwise one hears only 
Wolf, Brahms, Richard Strauss, and 
other more or less questionable con- 


Beethoven Tombstone in the Oid “Wahringer” Churchyard, Vienna 


temporaries, who certainly cannot claim 
that. they are overlooked. The true 
renaissance of vocal art will come at 
some later day, when the vocal master- 
works of the nineteenth century are re- 
discovered. The twentieth has _ not 
given us much to boast of!” 


Dramatic Production of “Salome” Mo- 
tives Musical Reflections 


The recent production of Wilde’s “Sa- 
lome” at the Berlin “K6éniggratzer” 
Theater, in dramatic form, leads Alfred 
Kerr to make some interesting com- 
ments: “Oscar gives us a line—Richard 
offers us a glittering web of innumerable 
lines. Wilde spares, Strauss’ spends. 
The main point of difference between 
Wilde and Strauss lies in their treat- 
ment of John the Baptist. Strauss 
makes a D-major figure of him, he al- 
most turns him into a crusader with a 
march motive; a man of God in B-flat 
Major, a German John, fundamentally 
a blond prophet. Strauss, the Kelto- 
Teuton, paints him somewhat as the 
apostles were painted in the springtime 
of ancient German art, in the guise of 
a shield-bearing paladin. In Oscar’s 
prophet, with his stark prophetic horror, 
lives a nature more savage, which dwells 
in the depths of darkness (and some- 
times climbs to the surface like a tree- 
toad).” 

Hjalmar Borgstrém’s “Der Gedanke” 
Played by Berlin Philharmonic 

The Berlin Philharmonie Orchestra, 

under Carl Maria Artz, recently made 


Berlin acquainted with a Northern sym- 
phonic poem, “Der Gedanke” (Thought) 





- globe bursts asunder. 


by Hjalmar Borgstrém, a pupil of Svend- 
sen’s and Lindemann. Taking an hour 
to perform, it has a philosophic program, 
treated by the composer in an eclectic 
manner, with reminiscences of Wagner, 
Liszt, Strauss and Puccini. It is in 
reality a series of pictures: “The world- 
spaces give birth to Thought. Thought 
lends the sorrowful the comfort of ideal- 
ism. The demon of greed turns into a 
caricature of Thought in order to lead 
mankind astray. Thought labors under 





the yoke of materialism. The mundane 
Thought returns 
in its original form into the world- 
spaces.” The score is said to contain 
interesting portions, though “the Atom 
Motive,” at the beginning and end of 
the work, makes a naive impression by 
reason of the slight, strongly Puc- 
ciniesque idea which winds its way along 
in a unison for the violins; while 
the Paradise scene recalls Liszt’s 
“Préludes,” and later, Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” music; the Scherzo is instrumen- 
tally modelled after Strauss; and the 
final scene, with its portrayal of 
Thought’s forced labor under the ma- 
terialistic yoke, recalls the Nibelheim of 
Wagner. 


Bullerian “von Stuck” Symphony Called 
“Giant Musical Sausage” 


A new symphony by Hans Bullerian, 
presented by the Berlin German Opera 
House Orchestra, under Rudolf Kras- 


. selt, though received with frenetic ap- 


plause, has not impressed critics. It rep- 
resents an attempt to visualize in tone 
a whole series of paintings by Franz von 


Stuck. Pompous instrumental effects 
are invoked to illustrate musically 
dancers and bacchantes, Lucifer, 


Oedipus and the Sphynx. One critic 
opines that Stuck’s paintings them- 
selves are far better, or “a really pic- 
torial work like the Richard Strauss 
Alpine Symphony. The giant musical 
sausage took one and a half hours to 
perform.” Had the critic been an Amer- 
ican one might suspect that his compari- 
son were suggested by the composer’s 
name. 
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Oberleithner’s Opera “Caecilie” a 
Worthy Work 


Max Oberleithner’s new  three-act 
opera, ‘“Caecilie,” performed at _ the 
Vienna ‘“Volksoper” for the first time, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Kaiser, achieved 
a success. In its music Oberleithner is 
said to have freed himself from his 
youthful Bruckner reminiscences; and 
In certain scenes, such as that in which 
his hero dies (his hero, by the way, is 
an opera composer who dies of love tu. 
the princess who becomes the patroness 
of his score), he rises to fine dramatic 
and melodic expressiveness. Matured 
instrumental technic and control of 
form give the work movement and inner 
cohesion, despite the fact that it is un- 
even in parts. 








Congo Recalls Singer’s 
Tragedy to Traveller 








RECENT letter from a traveler in 
the Belgian Congo, after alluding to 
the happy faculty of the black soldiers 
of his escort of forgetting their trou- 


bles in song:—“I hear them singing and 
dancing to the sound of the tam-tam. 
because the huntsman of our camp has 
killed two antelopes, and the moon is 
shining. And they can sing in the 
midst of famine, for nothing makes a 
deep impression upon them”—recalls the 
tragedy of Elise Kutscherra, the famous 
dramatic soprano, who committed sui- 
cide in Vienna not so very long ago.”’ 
She had once come to the West Coast 
of Africa with her husband (a Belgian 
officer, Maximilian de Nys, fallen in 
battle, 1915) to manage a hotel at 
Bomba. But Africa did not satisfy her, 
and she returned to Brussels. She was 
recalled to his memory by the sight of 
a young Malagarassi girl and, as he says, 
‘I cannot tell why she brought up the 
memory of the singer who was greeted 
with such applause on the operatic stage, 
when her powerful mezzo voice sent 
forth Briinnhilde’s joyous call.” 





Bernhardt Sekles’s new opera, “Die 
Hochzeit des Fauns” (The Faun’s 
Wedding), a burlesque dream-play in 
two acts and three tableaux, to a text- 
poem by Roderich Morr, recently com- 
pleted, is to have its first performance 
in the Frankfort Opera House in May. 





André Messager is conducting a series 
of eight orchestral concerts in Madrid, 
and the Wagnerians of that city have 
obtained a special allowance from the 
administration for a series of twenty 
representations of Wagner opera. The 
King and Queen of Spain attended the 
performances of the “Walkiire” at the 
Real Theater. 





Beethoven did not escape the fate of 
being dramatized on the occasion of his 
recent 150th birthday celebration. Erich 
Friesen and W. Stein produced a four- 
act comedy in the Altona City Theater 
entitled “The Wild Musician,” dealing 
— “the storm and stress period of the 

itan.” 





Musica d’Oggi, the Milanese review, 
has published a study of Erik Satie, by 
G. M. Gatti, which praises his latest 
work, “Socrates,” in the highest terms. 





Berlin Crowds Taught 


United States Custom 


OF Christmas eve of the year 
just past, the American Red 
Cross Society was instrumental in 
introducing to the streets of Berlin 
an American custom hitherto un- 
known in that city. “According to 
the beautiful New York custom,” 
two enormous Christmas trees had 
been erected in the “Lustgarten” 
and the “Winterfeld” squares, 
which were lit with electric lights 
in the evening, while brass bands 
played the old Christmas airs. 
Thousands of people gathered to 
listen to the solemn Christmas mu- 
sic and to join in the old familiar 
hymns. 
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Paris Opera Promises Novelties 
by Four Distinguished Composers 








HE recent revival of Rameau’s fine 
“Castor et Pollux” has whetted pub- 
lic interest in the operatic novelties 
which this season is supposed to see 
presented on the boards of the Opera. 


Albert Roussel has written incidental 
musie to G. Jean-Aubry’s “Le Marchand 
de Sable qui passe,” and the ballet-pan- 
tomime “Le Festin de l’Araignée,” which 
has become so famous as a symphonic 
suite; but his opera, “Padvamati,” on an 
East Indian subject, has not yet been 
heard, and is eagerly expected. Alberic 
_ Magnard’s dramatic score, “Guercoeur,” 
and an oriental work, ‘“Maimouna,” by 
Gabriel Grovlez are also listed for pres- 
entation before the season ends. 
Finally there is the ‘“Cydalise” ballet, 
for which Gabriel Pierné has written 
the music, and which is said to be “a de- 
lightful evocation of the Versailles of 
the Watteau shepherdesses and shep- 
herds.” 


Paray’s “Adonis Troublé” and Dubois’s 
“ Petite Suite Mystique” Pleased Paris 


A Roman prize winner, Paul-Charles 
Paray, has proven himself a musician of 
imaginative power in a symphonic suite 
of five movements, “Adonis troublé,” 
which he conducted at one of the recent 
Concerts Lamoureux. French elegance 
and clarity, and an almost excessive 
abundance of ideas characterize this mu- 
sic. The movements which called forth 
the greatest praise were “les Belles 
éconduites,” and “les Fléches du car- 
quois.” The final movement, “les 
Présents merveilleux,” is declared the 
most interesting and personal from an 
orchestral point of view. 


At one of the Concerts Pasdeloup 
Théodore Dubois’s “Petite Suite 
Magique,” described as “ravishing 
pages,” originally written for organ 


while their composer was choirmaster 
at the Madeleine, and which he orches- 
trated shortly before the outbreak of 
the war, were given for the first time 
in their symphonic form. The warmth 
with which they were received shows 
that they will be generally popular. The 
“Marche des Rois mages” is especially 
lauded because of its ingenious instru- 
mentation, and the descriptive beauty 
and solemnity of its effects. 


Armen Ohanian Dances to Music of 
Orient 


An Asiatic afternoon in the hall of the 
“Salon d’Automne,” with the Armenian 
danseuse Armen Ohanian, is evidently 
capable of producing a deep impres- 
sion: “Marie Calff of the Théatre des 
Arts recited poems from Cambodia, 
Afghanistan, China and Nepal, and Ar- 
men Ohanian danced a rosary 
of lovely and tragic dance-pictures, ex- 
pressing profound love for her unfor- 
tunate people, glowing hatred for the 
Turkish oppressor. (Anatole France 
wrote the preface to her book, “La 
Danseuse de Shamakha,” which has real 
cultural and literary value.) The small 
stage represented a corner of the harem. 
A prince from Persian fairy-tale lay on 
a divan, and sang melancholy songs in 
the intervals of her dancing, which was 
accompanied by musicians crouching on 
cushions with strange oriental instru- 
ments. She dances ‘The Dream of Rus- 
tam,’ an Armenian peasant dance, or a 
voluptuous dance of seduction from the 
‘Thousand and One Nights.’ What a 
contrast to so much of the interpreta- 
tive dancing of the day, which vainly 
strives to express abstract thought and 
philosophy, is the harem dance in which 
she appears garbed only in a thin veil 
and her golden ornaments! In the dance 
she plays the instrument of her body 
with virtuoso mastery.” 


Erik Satie’s “Parade” Presented by 
Ballets Russes 


The burlesque realist ballet, “Parade,” 
Which roused such a discussion when 
lirst presented at the Chatelet Theater 
. Paris in 1917, scored an immediate 
‘uceess at its recent performance at 
the Champs-Elysées. Massine was as- 
‘onishing as a Chinaman, Mlle. Sokolova 
48 an articulated doll, their partner be- 














ing the impassible and ironic horse. The 
grotesque action and the Picasso dec- 
orative scheme—which, when regarded 
with an unprejudiced eye, perfectly sec- 
onds the intentions of Jean Cocteau, who 
wrote the scenario—make a delightful 
contrast to the gentle and ingenuous or- 
chestral pages of Erik Satie, who has 
lately been termed “a learned composer 
of humorous niusic.” 





The city of Hofheim in Germany has 
discovered a new source of municipal 
taxation: every piano in town which does 
not serve its owner in making a living 
pays fifty marks a year impost. 





A recent season of the English Folk 
Dance Society, under the leadership of 
Cecil J. Sharp, at the Chelsea Poly- 
technic in London, was remarkably suc- 
cessful in its avowed purpose of “dis- 
seminating a knowledge of English folk- 
dances, folk-music and singing games, 
and encouraging the practice of them in 
their traditional forms. From all parts 
of England and even from Scotland, 
some 600 enthusiastic lovers of old-world 
customs came to London to receive in- 
struction in the English folk-dances and 
folk-tunes which have been danced and 
sung for centuries past. 





John McCormack has signed a contract 
with M. Raoul Gunsbourg for appear- 
ances at the Monte Carlo Opera during 
February and March, and will also give 
recitals in Monte Carlo and Nice. It is 
probable that he will, later, appear at 
the Paris Opéra, where M. Rouché has 
asked him to consider an engagement. 


Alfredo Casella Fears Italian 
Music Has Lost Gift of Laughter 








N a recent number of The Chesterian, 
Alfredo Casella gives ‘Some Reasons 
Why Futurists May Admire Rossini.” 
He says, in part: “In any case, whether 
art be glad or sad, one thing is inad- 
missible: art that is tedious. . Un- 
happily, though joy often begot music 
before the French revolution, the roman- 
tics did their best to put it to flight. 
It seems hardly likely, up to now, 
that the twentieth century, ushered in by 
universal ruin and the destruction of 
civilization, will give us much that is 
joyful. This is so true that even in 
Italy, the birth-place of laughter, the 
native land of the greatest comic actors 
and buffoons, the soil on which grew 
that miracle of the stage called the opera 
buffa, the sense of fun seems to be lost 
forever. The old maliciously sparkling 
wit of our grandfathers is replaced by 
scurrility, vulgarity and silliness. The 
most obscene vaudevilles the Parisian 
boulevard has’to export, and insipid 
Viennese operettas vie with the cinema 
in putting the finishing touch to the 
idiocy of the public. We may console 
ourselves by thinking that this state 
of things is universal, but it is hardly 
amusing to see a public which once en- 
joyed the Neapolitan opera buffa and 
that of Rossini in transports of delight 
before the ‘Merry Widow.’ 

“After so much anguish and misery, 
so many discouragements and so much 
scepticism, how can one help turning 
to the man who was the last to know 
how to laugh and, what is no less im- 
portant, how to compel others to join in 
his laughter. Let us reperuse Rossini’s 
operas: there are none, not even among 
the earliest, that do not bear the stamp 
of genius. The imagination is inex- 
haustible, the verve infinite, the 
rhythmic power perpetually alert, the 
harmony. often cunning, the orchestra- 
tion astonishingly novel and even 
audacious for the period, and the mel- 
ody incomparably fresh and full of 
grace and taste. Rossini has been re- 
proached with shallowness. True, he is 
not as profoundly human as Beethoven. 


But since he was made to bring the joy © 


of laughter to mankind, why ask for the 
impossible? He was quite probably a 
smaller genius than the great Germans. 
But then a ‘small’ genius is so often 
more amusing than a great one. . . . 
It will not do to condemn summarily 
an artist like Rossini who had a con- 
ception of music that was, ‘after all, ad- 
mirably lofty and human—to consider 
it the supreme joy of mankind, and find 
in laughter the solution of the un- 
happy problems of earthly life. These 
are the reasons why—although Ros- 
sini’s music has very little in common 
with my own—I sympathize greatly with 
his art, and his perception of music. 
Dear, great Rossini! Who among us, 
in the fearful tempests that manage to 
engulf Europe, shall have strength to 
find again—if only for a moment—such 
laughter, and to communicate it to a 
human race that is suffering so much, 
and witnessing the failure of a civiliza- 
tion of which it was once so proud?” 


‘sented to a 





Alfredo Casella and G. _ Francesco 
Malipiero, Leaders in the Modern 
Italian Musical Movement, Standing 


Beneath the Rialto Bridge in Venice 





At a chamber concert recently given 
in London, a new work called ‘Rout,’ 
by Arthur Bliss, was given a first per- 
formance. It contained elements of 
chamber music, program music, street 
music, and “jazz” and thus seems to 
elude exact definition. Involved were 
the mezzo voice, flute, clarinet, string 
quartet, double bass, harp, side drum and 
glockenspiel. The critic declares: “Hav- 
ing heard several of these whimsical ex- 
cursions one begins to wonder whither 
they are leading.” 








The widow of Gustav Mahler, Mme. 
Alma Mahler, in Vienna, has registered 
a strong protest against the publication, 
without her consent, of any letters by 
her late husband. The Austrian law 
protects her only in so far as collections 
of letters may be concerned: individual 
letters may be published. 


_At a recent Paris sale a Louis XVI 

piano, in Vernis Martin, with inner 
and outer paintings on panels, and 
carved and gilded legs, brought 17,000 
francs. 


That certain American ideas in music 
are making headway in Paris, is shown 
by the production at the Paris Casino 
of a second version of the uncommonly 
successful review, “Paris qui Jazz” 
(Paris which Jazzes). 





In a witty and amusing new volume, 
“De la Walse au Tango,’ Jacques Bou- 
lenger traces the history of the society 
dance and its music in France from 
the German waltz-invasion of 1800 to 
that of the “voluptuous, taciturn, brutal, 
mysterious and triumphant” Argentine 
tango. 





The Paris box-office which did the best 
business during the Christmas week was 
that of the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 
where the Russian Ballet was perform- 
ing, its total receipts totaling 66,000 
francs. 





One of the main difficulties Erich 
Korngold has had to contend with in 
making his career, is said to have been 
the over-zealous support of his father, 
in the latter’s capacity as music critic 
for the Neue Freie Presse. 





In Berlin the recent Beethoven cele- 
brations again brought to the surface 
the rumor current during the composer’s 
lifetime, that he was a natural son of 
King William II of Prussia, which would 
make him a species of left-handed rel- 
ative of the present ex-emperor. The 
rumor is quite unsupported by any his- 
toric evidence. 








Two American Dance Rhythms Rule 
Music of Recent Vienna Operetta 








OBERT STOLZ, whose cabaret songs, 

one-steps and fox-trots are to-day 
those most played, sung and whistled in 
Vienna, has recently scored his first 
comic opera success in that city, at the 
Raimund Theater. The new operetta 
bears the logical title, “Der Tanz Ins 
Gliick” (Dancing a Way to Success), 
and though legally the aristocracy has 
been done away with in Austria, this 
law only holds good for “the improbable 
world of Austrian actuality,. while in 
the far more convincing world of oper- 
etta the old customs and traditions are 
not abandoned. Thus, in ‘Dancing a 
Way to Success’ the virtuous burgher’s 
daughter is still able to recognize a 
monocle dangling from a sky-blue riband 


as the identification-mark of a genuine 
nobleman.” 

While there are no musical surprises 
in the Stolz score, there are good humor- 
ous situations and texts, developing a 
sentimental suburban love-story, and 
serving to frame song and dance num- 
bers of pleasing effect. The composer’s 
waltzes are “second-hand Eysler,” and 
are overshadowed by two distinctively 
American dance-rhythms, those of the 
one-step and fox-trot. In these rhythmic 
vehicles of the jazz cult the Viennese 
composer is said to have attained a spe- 
cies of mastery. Two of the numbers in 
the score, a duet and a grotesque quin- 
tet, are bound to become repertory num- 
bers of the impromptu community whis- 
tlers of the Vienna streets, according to 
the critics 





Weddings help bell music in Ger- 
many: the increase of spectators attend- 
ing weddings out of pure curiosity in the 
German cities has induced church author- 
ities to charge a fee of one mark for 
admission to the ceremonies. This goes 
to a “chimes fund,” and thus matri- 
mony makes money for music. 

At the recent opening concert at the 
“Augusteo” in Rome, “Giona,” an old 
Carissimi oratorio, and Richard 
Strauss’s “Alpine Symphony” were pre- 
large audience under the 
direction of Bernardino Molinaro. 


The “Finnish bard,” Olli Snolahti, 
who sings Finnish folk-songs to the ac- 
companiment of the “kautele,” a zither- 
like instrument, has been arousing 
enthusiasm in Madrid. 





At Essen, where they are building 
locomotives now instead of casting 
cannon, the chorus of the “Krupp Cul- 
tural Union” recently gave a festival con- 
cert at which a Bach cantata was sung; 
while the orchestral organization of the 
works presented Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, and the Prelude to Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina.” 
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‘RuT, $4 
BESIDES THESE GREAT 
MEN THERE JS ACERTRIN 
NUMBER OF ARTISTS WHO 
LIAVE A DISTINCT FACULTY 

OF THEIR OWN 
BY WHICH THEY CONVEY 
TO US A PECULIAR QUALITY 
OF PLEASURE WHICH WE 
CANNOT GET ELSEWHERE 


-WRALTER PRATER — THE RENAISSANCE — 





SOLOIST CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


in Chicago, January 14 and 15 


“Arthur Shattuck having taken a vacation of three years as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, returned to that position 
yesterday afternoon. 

“The interval has been of benefit to him. He is a better pianist 
than he was the last time he appeared, and he by no means classified 
among mere pianists then. 

“There was vitality, incisive rhythm and well-sustained melody 
in his performance. The concerto is a highly grateful affair given the 
proper degree of dash and energy on the part of the player. Shattuck 
has it, and consequently, his appearance became an inspiriting event.” 

—Chicago Daily Journal 





“Arthur Shattuck is a pianist who believes in clear articulation. 
His playing of the concerto showed a mastery of the keyboard, a gift 
for artistic and poetic tone shading, and a talent for beautiful phras- 
ing.” —Chicago Daily News 

“More energetically cheerful was the B Flat minor concerto of 
Tschaikowsky played by Arthur Shattuck. This work has its ex- 
cellent reason for being . . . 

“Mr. Shattuck got everything into his interpretation; brilliancy 
alternated with grace and delicacy, and he made it one of the big 





successes of the orchestral season. 


& 
| —Chicago Commercial Times 





“Arthur Shattuck was the soloist playing the Tschaikowsky 
concerto. It was by far the best playing that he has ever done here. 
There was a breadth in his conception of the music and a sweep in 
his bringing out of the big phrases such as he has never given us 


before . . . He entered into the spirit of the work with an authority 
that carried conviction. The audience gave him a most cordial 
reception.” —Chicago Evening Post 


“Arthur Shattuck was soloist of the afternoon. This admirable 
pianist was heard in the Tschaikowsky B Flat minor concerto. A 
clean cut technic, excellent musicianship, straightforward phrasing 
with no sentimental nonsense about it, and genuine artistry are 


attributes of this musician. He was mest cordially received.” 
. —Chicago Daily Tribune 


“Yesterday's symphony concert was one of the finest programs of 
the season. .. . 

“Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, was the soloist, and he had 
chosen to play the Tschaikowsky B Flat minor concerto. It has 
been done by the greatest pianists so that Mr. Shattuck had to sub- 
mit to comparison with high standards of pianistic performance. 
He stood the test well, and | add the heartiest appreciation of Mr. 
Shattuck’s talents...... His tone was full, big, forceful, and 
his pianissimo fine, and of excellent carrying power as well. The 
climaxes were stirringly built. 

“The audience found vent for its enthusiasm in long and loud 
applause, recalling Mr. Shattuck with every mark of approval.” 

—Chicago Evening American 


Mr. Shattuck will be available for Season 1921-22 


Management: MARGARET RICE 
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ARTHUR OUATTUCK 
PLAYS 

HIMSELF INTO FAVORL $ 
ONE. 

OF THE LEW PIANISTS 
OF THE PRESENT 
DAY WHO HAS 
SOMETHING INDNIDUBL 
TO GIVE. TO HIS HEARERS 


- HENRY T- FINCK -N-Y- EVENING POST - 





NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL 
January 18 


“Arthur Shattuck returned after two years’ absence yesterday 
to give a matinee recital at Aeolian Hall. Artistically, Mr. Shattuck 
is reaping a reward unlooked for in his earlier career, which was that 
of the rich amateur; he has matured as a virtuoso, graceful and self- 
contaffed at the piano, and he promises as a musician to win serene 
Parnassian heights. Such praise was justified by his playing yes- 
terday a Bach-d’Albert Toccata, Bach-Busoni chorale, and after 
transitional Schubert pieces, the ‘Serious Variations’ of Mendelssohn. 
Of moderns, Palmgren’s ‘Bird Song’ and de Severac’s ‘Old Music 
Box’ were both encored, while Mr. Shattuck gave with greatest 
zest Debussy’s ‘Reflets’ and Liszt’s ‘Concert Etude.’ ” 

New York Times 











“Arthur Shattuck’s piano recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall was A Grade throughout. His readings were of the scholarly 
type, carefully thought out and exquisitely played. He was brilliant 
in the Bach-d’Albert Toccata and the Bach-Busoni Chorale, while 
Mendelssohn's ‘Variations Serieuses’ were a tour de force in their 
display of technic and dynamics.” 

New York World 


“His style always intelligent, sonorous and virile, was varied fo 
the listener when he played with exceeding grace and delicacy an 
impromptu of Schubert and two pieces which he had to repeat; 
Palmgren’s ‘Bird Song’ and de Severac’s ‘Music Box.’ ” 

—New York Herald 


“Mr. Shattuck played with that quite impeccable command which 
was always characteristic of him.” 
—New York Sun 


“This young American pianist disclosed the well-balanced serious 
musicianship of the sincere artist and as always there was in his 
playing a true reverence for the composition.” 

—New York Evening Mail 


“This music of Palmgren he played with much gusto and genuine 
effect. His style of playing holds much beauty of design and in- 
terpretative talent, both of which are always impulsed by complete 
sincerity.” 

—New York Evening Journal 
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Bush-Brown, Famous Sculptor, 


Sees Way to Aid National Art 








[Continued from page 9] 

needed no more—so they were asked to 
stop dancing. Stop? Oh, no! Their 
dance had just begun and should last for 
hours. It was with great difficulty they 
were persuaded to cease and allow the 
next unit to rehearse. 

They sat around in sullen silence and 
when the conveyance came to return 
them to their homes they were in rebel- 
lion that their dance had not been ap- 
preciated and they were made to stop. 

It required all the diplomacy of a 
State Department. to persuade them to 
return for the final performance, but 
their wounded artistic feelings were 
finally healed by profuse admiration of 
their production. Such incidents have 
already furnished the impulse to a great 
development in this country of the arts 
of all nations, and the future is won- 
derful with promise. 

To conclude we _ have 
Bureau of the Fine Arts created last 
year under the National Museum and 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The institution is under the protec- 
tion of the United States Supreme 
Court and the Chief Justice is the chair- 
man of the Board. It is as far removed 
from politics as is possible. It is nearly 
as old as the Government itself and no 
word of scandal or complaint has ever 
been brought against it. 

The chief of the new Bureau of the 
Fine Arts is Dr. W. H. Holmes, for many 
years Curator of the Museum, himself 
an artist. He has always held on to his 
painting and has won an honorable posi- 
tion in this field. 

The immediate vision of this new 
bureau is to have an Art building to 
house properly our increasing national 
collections. 

There is no reason why an act of Con- 
zress should not give this bureau power 
to create schools of the Fine Arts and 
to accept donations, bequests and en- 
dowment for their maintenance. For 








already a. 


things, a National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic for instance, would it not seem bet- 
ter to make use of the machinery of gov- 
ernment which already exists to attain 
these purposes rather than try to create 
a new organization like a Department 
of the Fine Arts? It is results we 
want, and it seems to me easier to at- 
tain such results by the people taking 
the initiative in this and other ways. 

My own belief is that the development 
of Art should grow from the soil up, 
through the establishment in every com- 
munity of a camp high school dealing 


with productive life in every phase from 
agriculture and chemistry of the soil 
to the Fine Arts, where each pupil 
would be on his own responsibility. 

If these schools could be established 
by every municipality, the national de- 
velopment of Art at the National Capi- 
tal would follow as naturally as light 
follows the day. Therefore by such co- 
operation we can begin a new spiritual 
growth among our people in which the 
pursuit of happiness will be better un- 
derstood than it is to-day. 

Herein is the great function of crea- 
tive art for all the people, and it is the 
duty and the privilege of this genera- 
tion through the fine Arts to help in 
making good the words of Christ: 


“T am come not to destroy but to 
fulfill. I come that ye may have life 
and that ye may have it more abun- 
dantly.” 





MEMORABLE RECITAL BY RACHMANINOFF 


Plays with Compelling Art at 
Second Appearance of 
the Season 


For the second time this season Sergei 
Rachmaninoff appeared in recital at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 18, drawing a very large audi- 
ence, which included as on past occa- 
sions a large number of distinguished 
musicians. , 

Mr. Rachmaninoff’s success in Amer- 
ica has been truly phenomenal, his play- 
ing arousing quite as deep an interest 
as his compositions which had preceded 
him. And deservedly so. For there is 
indisputable ‘mastery in his perform- 
ances, just as there is in his music. Last 
week he played Busoni’s mighty trans- 
cription of Bach’s Chaconne—in our 
opinion the greatest transcription ever 


made by anyone!—the Schumann “Papil- 
lons,” played better than we have ever 
heard it, Beethoven’s Sonata in E Minor, 
Op. 90, a Chopin group, including the 


“Children’s Corner” and his own Preludes 
in G Major and B Flat Major. 


An evening it was of superlative pian- - 


ism, which the audience was quick to 
1ecognize, bringing its tribute of applause 
after every group. Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
fidelity to the composer’s idea is known 


‘too widely to make discussion of it here 


either pertinent or necessary. On this 
occasion he published the intimate nuance 
of Chopin as successfully as the heroic 
lines of the Bach-Busoni, and charmed 
with the Debussy pieces, “Golliwog’s 
Cakewalk” and “The Little Shepherd,” 
both played matchlessly. After the 
Schumann, in which he rose to _ the 
heights, he tossed off Mendelssohn’s 
“Spinning Song” purlingly at a swift 
pace, after the Chopin two waltzes, the 
one in E Flat and the G Flat Major, and 
at the end several of his own pieces, in- 
cluding the Prelude—need we name its 
key ?—and a Liszt Rhapsody. 

Such performances as he gave last 
week are both elevating and stimulating. 
Coming in the midst of a mammoth music 
season, in which much that is mediccre is 
offered, they serve to raise the standard 
of our musical taste. Back of it all is 
that towering personality of the Russian 
composer, a figure in contemporary music 
whose importance is in the truest sense 


POLDOWSKI OFFERS 
OWN MUSIC AT DEBUT 


Composer Aided by Two Vo- 
ealists in First N. Y. 
Recital 


Doubtless the name Poldowski, which 
has appeared on the programs of many 
song recitalists this season and which 
has been a familiar one for some time 
past, will convey a more definite mental 
picture hereafter to the several hundred 
persons who assembled at the Princess 
Theater Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 18. 
There the composer, a woman of attrac- 
tive personality, appeared as an inter- 
preter of her own piano pieces, and as 
accompanist for Margaret Husten Car- 
rington, soprano, and Murray Davey, 
bass, who sang some eighteen of her 
songs. Gervase Elwes, the distinguished 
English tenor, who recently met his death 
in an accident in Boston, had been an- 
nounced to participate. 

In private life the composer is Lady 
Dean Paul. She is the daughter of 
Wieniawski, the famous Polish violinist 
and composer. She resides in England, 
but seems to prefer French verses in se- 
lecting the texts of her songs. All of 
the vocal numbers of this program were 
in that tongue. 

The program had a drawing-room inti- 
macy and rartook of the amenities of a 
social event. The audience was more 
enthusiastic than critical, and applauded 
the singers generously for their earnest 
and not unsuccessful efforts to mirror 
the varying moods of the Poldowski 
songs. Of these, several of the outstand- 
ing ones already had become familar in 
New York recitals, “L’Heure Exquise,” 
“Cortége,” “Mandoline,” and ‘“Dansons 
le Gigue.” The others displayed a 
similar fluency and skill in mood por- 
trayal, after the fashion of Debussy and 
his heirs. Four piano numbers, “St. 
Malo Dans La Brume,” “Les Filles 
d’Allicantes,” ‘“Ballades des Cloches” 
and “Ballades des Fous” made free use 
of dissonance, but did not convey the 
thought that the composer had anything 
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Everywhere Acclaim 
the Greatest on F 


Defiance, Ohio. 





‘She reached in the Chopin Ballade a height of passionate climax that fairly made one 
a . Her MacDowell numbers were a delight; never has the great American com- 
poser been interpreted in a more felicitous manner.’’—Crescent News, Oct. 12. 


Newark, Ohio. 


‘‘Miss Cottlow gave one of the most brilliant and satisfying performances ever heard in 
Granville. She thrilled by her technical skill, musical feeling and insight. The Liszt Pol- 
onaise simply brought down the house.’’—Daily Advocate, Oct. 15. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


‘“‘Her playing embodies the highest culture, always within the bounds of musical tradi- 
tion. The Bach Toccata was played in a masterly manner.’’—News Press, Oct. 19. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


‘‘Miss Cottlow is a finished artist. Her Chopin numbers were a delight, each note liquid 
The great MacDowell was played as only Miss Cottlow can play him.’’— 


and haunting. 


Gazette, Oct. 19. 
Galesburg, IIl. 


‘‘Galesburg music-lovers became the slave of the great 
Augusta Cottlow, when she, with her marvelous genius, led them 
through the whole gamut of human feeling.’’—Republican 
Register, Oct. 29. 

Mansfield, Ohio. 

‘‘Miss Cottlow is counted among the greatest pianists. She 
commands a most imposing technic, and impresses through her 
individuality and intellectuality."-—-News, Dec. 9. 


ed Among 
Recent Tour 








Huron, S. D. . 

*‘Augusta Cottlow is undoubtedly the greatest pianist who 
has ever visited Huron.’’-—Alphomegan, Nov. 18. 
Tarkio, Mo. 


“Miss Cottlow’s playing bore out every statement that had 
been made, however extravagant they may have sounded. Her 
playing is cleancut, intellectual and emotional. One is almost 
dazzled by her marvelous technic and the mystic beauty of her 
singing tone.’’"—Avalanche, Oct. 20. 





DETROIT, MICH. 


been privileged to listen during recent months. 
with ease, playing artistically and with rare brilliance. 
passages delightful grace and charm. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


may be described as modest. 


sound. 
Cottlow felt very keenly and brought out succinctly. 





PIANIST SHARES SYMPHONY HONORS 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Augusta Cottlow collaborated in one of the most brilliant programs to which Detroiters have 
Miss Cottlow mastered the difficulties of the MacDowell 2nd Concerto 
She possesses unusual strength and firmness of touch, and in lighter 


Miss Cottlow was a notable success. She came to Detroit preceded by advance publicity, which, after hearing her play, 
. . She plays with a firm and robust tone, heaping up tones in cumulous clouds of 
Her technic is admirable, her runs polished, her trill flawless. The almost barbaric rhythm of the Concerto Miss 


—Detroit Free Press, Nov. 15. 


—News, Nov. 15. 








Akron, Ohio. 

“To enthuse over Miss Cottlow’s playing is easy. Miss 
Cottlow unfolds her ideas with disarming directness; sometimes 
they shimmered in changing beauty, and again were as bold as 
the clang of steel. She has caught the seemingly illusive some- 
thing that means Debussy and is big, even elemental in Liszt.’’— 
Akron Press, Dec. | 3. 

Yankton, S. D. 

‘Miss Cottlow has long been recognized as one of the 
world’s rare players. Her pianism is of such a nature that super- 
latives are lacking to describe it. The magnificent Bach C 
major Toccata was given with artistic breadth, clarity of detail 
and rush of movement.’’—Press and Dakotan, Nov. 26. 


Iowa Falls, Ia. 


‘Miss Cottlow is one of the greatest artists before the pub- 
lic today. One is captivated by her dazzling brilliancy and 
transcendental beauty of tone. Poetry is the essence of her art, 
vivid in imagery, enchanting in its subtlety, serene in its sensu- 
ous beauty.’-—Sentinel, Dec. 3. 

Grinnell, Ia. 

‘Miss Cottlow is a great artist. Her reputation as one of 
the foremost pianists of the present time was substantiated. In 
her playing unusual emotional, technical and intellectual powers 
are happily blended. Her rendition of that stupendous master- 
piece, the Bach C major Toccata, stamps her as one of the fore- 
most Bach players among pianists.’"—Register, Dec. 5. 


Galesburg, Ill. 


*‘One of the finest, if not the finest recitals of its kind ever 


given here....... The Schumann Carnival was interpreted in 
such a manner that it held the audience spellbound.’’—Evening 
Mail, Oct. 29. 


Jacksonville, III. 

“To praise the methods by which Miss Cottlow delivers 
her message would be superfluous. Without the marvelous 
technic-which produces the singing melodies with their appeal- 
ing innocence or the massive chords and brilliant octaves, the 
message would never have reached her audience.’’—Daily 
Journal, Dec. 7. 


Huron, S. D. 

“Augusta Cottlow surpassed by far the efforts of any per- 
formers who have ever visited our city. She brought the spirit 
of the musician, carrying her auditors through realms of fairy 


regions. "—S. D. Huronite, Nov. 18. 
Northfield, Minn. 


*‘Augusta Cottlow proved a great artist. Seldom do we 
hear a program presented so flawlessly. Miss Cottlow is justly 
entitled to the high place accorded her.’’—Northfield Independ- 
ent, Nov. 20. 


Northfield, Minn. 

“The chief characteristics of Miss Cottlow’s engaging art 
are vitality, clarity, and continuity both of intellect and mood. 
Truly musical and poetical feeling, clear, thinking and plastic 
phrasing, came to their highest uses in the Schumann Carnival.” 


—Northfield News, Nov. 20. 
Valley City, N. D. 


‘Miss Cottlow is a great pianist and a wonderfully sympa- 
thetic artist. She has temperament, individuality and a technic 
that knows of no difficulties. Her tone is always ravishingly 
beautiful, and she plays with the deep poetical feeling, master- 
ful outline and delightful finish of detail that mark the great 
artist.'""—-Times-Record, Nov. 23. 
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Turn for Creative Expression to America’s Vast Expanses 


—— RR RE RE RR RR A A A Rn an 


Edwin Hughes Believes That American Seekers for Creative | = , | 
Art Should Turn Away from the Great Centers and = a 
Toward Hitherto Voiceless Reaches—Says Our Relation to 
Europe Is Like Germany’s to Italy at End of Eighteenth 
Century — Distinguished American Pianist Discusses 
Native Composition 
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<¢ AS uniquely and distinctively American as skyscrapers.” 

That is what Edwin Hughes, the distinguished American pianist, who won 
renown in foreign centers of music during his long residence abroad and has met | 
with equal acclaim in his own country, calls the tune of David Guion’s “Turkey in 
the Straw” arrangement for piano, which Mr. Hughes was the first to present to a 


New York concert audience. 


‘ 


“The composer himself,” according to Mr. Hughes, “supposes this tune to have 


yriginated with the cowboys of Texas. 


So far as positive evidence goes, it might 
have arisen by spontaneous generation in almost any part of America. 


In New 


England they think it one of the barn dances; Southerners take it for a Negro dance 


tune. 
sistible. 


as this is of great importance to native American creative music. 


Everybody in America knows it, and everybody loves it. 


It is positively irre- 


The collection and preservation in artistic arrangements of such folk tunes 


When I drew 


the attention of the director of the Universal Edition of Vienna, Dr. Emil Hertzka, 
to this and Homer Grunn’s Zuni Indian ‘Rain Dance,’ he said they were as beautiful 
and typical in their way as anything of Debussy’s.” 


Mr. Hughes is one of those musicians 
whose interest in American composition 


is at once more critical than that of the 
propagandists, who are generally unsuc- 


cessful composers, and broader than that. 


of most executive musicians, in whom 
sluggishness shuts the avenues of appre- 
ciation to what is not already fixed in 
good repute. On the same New York 
program in which he included these two 
American pieces, Mr. Hughes had a 
group of Debussy, though when the name 
of Griffes is mentioned, he expresses him- 
self as opposed to the tendency among 
some American composers to stem from 
French modernism. 

“America is to-day, in music,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Hughes, “in the same 
relation to Europe as Germany was to 
Italy at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Mozart’s ‘Die Entfiihrung aus 





dem Serail’ marked the elopement of 
German opera out of the Italian house 
of bondage.” 


An Admirer of American Music 


Mozart, who, by the way, was one of 
the sharpest complainers that Italians 
had a strangle-hold on music in Ger- 
many, was measurably Italianate himself. 
Perhaps Mr. Hughes would press his 
analogy to cover this point, for he be- 
lieves that inasmuch as American life 
and culture are more closely akin to 
those of Northern than Southern Europe, 
a similar relationship may hold in musi- 
cal principle. He mentions Fannie Dil- 
lon, Leo Sowerby and John Powell with 
particular enthusiasm in_ discussing 
American composers. In Powell particu- 
larly, especially his more abstract works, 
which are less known in America than 














sody” for piano and orchestra, Mr. 
Hughes finds that the colsest relationship 
is to Brahms and Beethoven. 

So also in Fannie Dillon’s composi- 
tions, of which some inconsiderate hearer 
remarked that they were “just like De- 
bussy,” Mr. Hughes finds the line of musi- 
cal thought running in the tried and true 
horizontal direction rather than in the 
vertical of many of the modernists. He 
had never heard any of Miss Dillon’s 
compositions until Josef Hofmann played 
“Birds at Dawn” on his all-American 
program. This number caught Mr. 
Hughes’s notice as outshining, in origin- 
ality, everything else on the list. This 
favorable impression has so deepened 
that he now calls it the most original 


—_——- 


Edwin Hughes, Pianist, in His Study 
such programmatically suggestive things 


as his piano suites, “At the Fair” and 
“In the South,” and the “Negro Rhap- 


short piece for piano which he knows of 
by an American composer. He has also 
played Miss Dillon’s “The Desert” and 
has received recently the manuscript of a 
new suite for piano which she has dedi- 
cated to him. Miss Dillon’s vocation is 
that of music teacher in the public 
schools of Los Angeles; her avocation, 
composition. She has_ never, Mr. 
Hughes remarks, written a song to ex- 
ploit a tenor’s high notes, or musical 
“pot-boilers” of any sort. And so small 
bulks this virtue in the cargo of the 
ships which sail under the ensign of the 
American composer, especially on the 
high seas of New York, that Mr. 
Hughes’s speculations lead him to the 
theory that it is away from these cen- 
ters and toward the great, hitherto voice- 





[Continued on page 17] 
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GODOWSKY 


CHICAGO MASTER CLASS 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS for pianists at the Fine Arts 
Building in Chicago for a term of five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921. 




















q] This announcement of the first Chicago MASTER CLASS by 
MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the host of pianists 


and students who have long sought an opportunity to study 











with the great Master. 


q] MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the MAS- 
TER CLASS. 


Free scholarship application blank on request. , 


Applications should be made early. Address all inquiries until further notice to 


HORNER-WITTE, 3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago address will be announced later 
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THUNDER OF APPLAUSE FOR 


GREAT MURATORE 


SHAKES AUDITORIUM 





Chicago Daily Tribune, January 5 








Chicago possesses the greatest tenor in the world. 


The male Sarah Bernhardt of the Lyric Stage. 
Chicago Evening American, Jan. 5. 


Return of Muratore in ‘‘Monna Vanna” acclaimed. 
The Daily News, Jan. 5. 

Muratore the Magnificent. 

Chicago Daily Journal, Jan. 5. 


Muratore Represents Romance. 
Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 5. 


His reception was something of an ovation. 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, Jan. 5. 


The magic of Muratore. 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, Jan. 5. 








As Prinzivalle in “Monna Vanna” 


When the curtain parted for the second 


act, and the public saw that he was 
there, they greeted him as no other 
member of the company has ever been 
greeted. 

Miss Garden and Mr. Morin came 
forward to bow their acknowledgments 
with Mr. Muratore, and all were given 


a great demonstration many times re- 
peated. But the audience meade it evident 
that they wished to express their good 
will to Mr. Muratore by himself, and 
when he came before the curtain alone 
they gave him an ovation such as comes 
only on some special occasion, once every 
half dozen years. Time after time he 
came forward to be greeted with cheers 
which rose from all over the house. 
Muratore Represents Romance. He 
brings to us for a time that land of 
poetry in which we common workaday 
mortals fain would dwell. In this day 
of ours we have many great artists who 
can do various extraordinary feats of 
virtuosity, but none save Muratore who 
can so transport us into the realms of 
romance. His presence seems to pervade 
the stage and create an atmosphere in 
which for a time the facts of our daily 
lives lose their significance and we will- 
ingly give ourselves up to the illusion. 
He has returned with all his art in 
fullest vigor and with his voice in the 
freshness of its prime. All doubts were 
resolved by his performance of last 
evening.—Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 5. 


His reception was something of an ova- 
tion. His voice was pure gold, warm, lyric 
and satisfying, possessing a rich bari- 
tone quality in the lower part of its range 
and extraordinary sweetness and beauty 
in the brilliant tenor tones. 

Muratore showed that admirable quality 
possessed by so few singers, of coloring 
his voice to every mood of the role. As 
an actor he was superb, the scene with 
Mary Garden, as Vanna, where she comes 
to him at night in his tent, being impas- 
sioned yet tender, and sung with glori- 
ous tonality. 

His reception was something of an 
ovation, even for a tenor as well known 
as Muratore. On his fourteenth recall 
before the curtain, after the second act, 
he made a theatrical appearance, hold- 
ing in his outstretched hands the 
American and French flags that nad 
adorned the huge wreath Passed over the 
footlights to him. 

He pressed the American flag pas- 
sionately to his lips and won a big 
round of applause thereby.—The Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, Jan. 5. 


Chicago Possesses the Greatest Tenor In 
the World 


Two seasons ago Lucien Muratore’s 
name stood for the finest blossom of the 
finest arts that France had given the 
world, 

Today we are sure that every one of 
the thousands who were present at his 
triumphant return to our. stage last 
night will agree with us that he stands 
without a peer. 

Those thousands who witnessed last 
night’s ‘‘Monna Vanna” gave this noble 
French singer one of the most. sen- 
sational ovations on record in the history 
of the Auditorium. 

To those who were not present yes- 
terday evening we bring the assurance 
that he igs singing more gloriously than 
at any time in his career. 

The voice has grown in power, in depth, 
in richness, without losing any of the ex- 
quisite tenderness of timbre that was 
always its greatest charm, with all the 
caressing modulations and artful shadings 
that colored any music he sang with emo- 
tional intensity and meaning. There is 
the velvet mezza-voce, the ethereal pian- 
issimo, the superb climax. And added to 
these technical vocal qualities there is the 
pervading histrionic genius of the man, 
the male Sarah Bernhardt of the lyric 
stage.—Chicago Evening American, Jan. 5. 


Thunder of Applause for Great Muratore 
Shakes Auditorium 


Lucien Muratore returned to us last 
evening. And his idolators who crowded 
the Auditorium recked not of split 
gloves, blistered palms, splintered chairs, 
or Anglo Saxon restraint as they added 
curtain call unto curtain call. At last 
when Muratore took a tiny French and 
American flag from the _ inescapable 
wreath which was presented to him and 
kissed the latter with all Gallic fervor, his 
spectators sniffed in tearful ecstasy and 
showed a distinct desire to climb over the 
footlights and express their enthusiasm 
as individuals. 

How does he sing after his much 
lamented absence? Like the greatest 
singing actor and master artist that he 
always was. His tone is silken, warm, 
and fragrant like a flower under the noon 
sun. 

He does not yell and storm, this Mura- 


tore. It is the shallow art that screams 
emotions. But that great reserve, that 
quietness, that controlled voice with its 


sheen of burnished gold may breathe an 
agony or an ecstasy that is not given to 
puny men. 

This Olympian singer was a compell- 
ing, a rather tragically magnificent figure. 
—Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 5 





Adjectives long since relegated to 
the circus poster slipped back into the 
critical vocabulary last Tuesday even- 
ing. Thoughtless extravagances of 
speech only possible to a high school 
freshman, a poet, or a veteran news- 
paper man cluttered up various pages 
of the daily press. Reckless encomium 
drooled from the lips of strong men. 


‘‘Maenificent,” “extraordinary,” ‘‘re- 
markable,”’ ‘‘sensational,”’ “trium- 
phant,”’ “genius,” ‘‘electric,”’ ‘‘thrill- 
ing,” “‘brilliant,’’ ‘‘wonderful’’—verbal 


veterans of yesteryear—all came out 
of thdir linguistic oblivion and paid 
homage to a great man. 

It would seem that we might be 
more original in our weaving of words 
about this Lucien Muratore, who re- 
turned to us officially last week in 
‘‘Monna Vanna.” Must we liken the 
quality of his voice to velvet? Whether 
6 or 60, must our phrases be written in 
the impassioned purple ink of puling 
adolescence? 

Romance and Muratore! How many 
years ago was it that, dreaming, you 





Concerning ““Monna Vanna” and the Magic of Muratore 


first learned to lisp that quaint, pom- 
pous word, ‘‘wonderful,”’ about some 
early idol? How long since your imagi- 
nation has limned such a picture as that 
made by Muratore, chain-mail clad, 
kneeling with his cheek close pressed 
to the slim white hand of the flame- 
robed Garden, and singing with all 
caressing tenderness in his deep, glori- 
ous voice. 

Recall the soft, thick colors, the 
warm, living violet shadows, the 
blurred light from the heavy, unwieldy 
candlesticks, the two figures in the 
tent of Prinzivalle, the mystical splen- 
dor of medievalism over it all. Recall 
that you did not remark that it was 
‘“‘smashing,”’ “‘great stuff,’’ ‘‘some boy,”’ 
“good work,”’ but breathed, if you 
spoke at all, ‘‘magnificent.’”’ 

That is what Muratore does to you. 
Supplants your abrupt, acerbeous, 
modern verbiage with the strange, 
sonorous syllables of a finer, statelier 
speech. — Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
Jan. 5. 








Muratore, the Magnificent 


There were ruined gloves and tingling 
palms a-plenty at the Auditorium last 
night. 

A great and distinguished artist, Lucien 
Muratore, returned to the opera company 
amid cheers and enthusiasm. 

Usually a famous singer gets his ova- 
tion at the end of his big scene. in this 
case it occurred before Muratore had 
opened his mouth. As the curtain went 
up on the second act of the Maeterlinck- 
Fevrier ‘“‘Monna Vanna’’ and discovered 
him as Prinzivalle, that figure of medie- 
val romance, the audience took one look 
and then began to applaud. 

It was no merely polite greeting, but a 
freshet of applause that quickened into a 
torrent. Muratore was shaken out of his 
calm, even out of his character. He rose 
and bowed again and again, and not until 
he began to show visible signs of abashed 
distress was the performance permitted to 
proceed. 

This was part of a wave of continuing 
climax. It started the wave, the appear- 
ance of Muratore continued it, and the 
thrilling scene between him and Miss 
Garden brought it to a point of rapture 
such as the Auditorium seldom witnesses. 
—Chicago Daily Journal, Jan. 5. 


Return of Muratore in ‘‘Monna Vanna’”’ 
Acclaimed 


Last ‘evening was the most brilliant 
night of the opera season. Lucien Mura- 
tore, the well-Known French tenor, made 
his reappearance as a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 

Emotional to a high degree, Muratore 
could not disguise his feelings as the 
storm of welcoming applause greeted him 
when the curtain rose on the secogd act 
of Henri Fevrier’s lyric drama, ‘‘Monna 
Vanna,” and disclosed him seated in his 
tent as Prinzivalle. There was no doubt- 
ing the cordiality of the audience, which 
completely filled the theater and inter- 
rupted the performance until the great 
tenor had come forward and acknowl- 
edged the rapturous good will extended 
to him, 

‘“‘Monna Vanna” is an opera which gives 
Muratore a fine opportunity for the dis- 
play of his vocal as well as his histrionic 
talents. The second act might be con- 
sidered as an especially splendid medium 
forhim. Blegance of carriage, aristocratic 
bearing, persuasiveness, the art of love- 
making, and all the human emotions, are 
brought to notice in his portrayal of the 
réle of the Florentine hero. The audience 
was quickly responsive and at the close 
of the act called him forth a dozen times. 
A large laurel wreath, garnished with 
American and French flags, was handed 
to him across the footlights as a particu- 
lar evidence of appreciation.—The Dally 
News, Jan. 5 
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Hughes Discusses 
America’s Art 








[Continued from page 15] 





less expanses of the country that Ameri- 
ean seekers for creative musical art 
should turn. 


Tunes That Are Distinctly Racial 


In his volume of “Avowals,” George 
Moore refers to nationalism in art as a 
subject on which one may talk forever, 
with interest and profit, without reaching 
a logical conclusion. Mr. Hughes’s men- 
tal processes bring him to conclusions on 
musical Americanism which admit per- 
haps of but one question. In his original 
words about “Turkey in the Straw,” he 
ealled such tunes as unique and distinc- 
tively American not only as skyscrapers, 
but also as the poetry of Walt Whitman. 
Is there not some discrepancy between 
these two things? Skyscrapers are the 
Gothic flower of the modern Babylon and 
Nineveh, New York and Chicago. The 
poetry of Whitman came not, like them, 
out of the cities, but out of those great 
hitherto voiceless expanses of the coun- 
try which seem to Mr. Hughes so much 
more hopeful. And the raciness of his 
language was but mold on the substance 
of the good gray poet’s expression of a 


“mystical democratism which has to be 


set down as American only because it 


could not be of any other nationality. 
In other words, may not America more 
justly aim at a cultural internationalism 
than at such nationalism as any Eu- 
ropean land can show or as Russia has 
plunged into social chaos in search of? 
Mr. Hughes has prepared a concert 
edition for the Boston Music Company 
of the Grunn “Rain Dance” and is cor- 
recting proofs of his own Concert Para- 
phrase on the “Wiener Blut” Waltz of 
Strauss, to be brought out by Schirmer 
in March. He thus, it may be, helps 
shape the empirical conclusions which, 
in Americanism in music as in all other 
matters of taste, must take precedence 
ot the conclusions of logic. D. J. T. 





Anna Case on Her Longest Tour 


Anna Case left New York last Satur- 
day for her longest American tour. She 
will not return until May 1, visiting 
Colorado, Texas, the entire Pacific 
Coast, the Dakotas and the Middle West. 
Claude Gotthelf will be her accompanist 
on the tour. 





Four Artists Give Variety to Musicale at 
Biltmore 


Patrons of the Biltmore Musicales 
heard Mischa Levitzki, pianist; Isolde 
Menges, violinist; Nina Morgana, so- 
prano, and Jose Mardones, basso, in a 
program of more than ordinary variety 
and excellence, the morning of Jan. 21. 
Mr. Levitzki was particularly admirable 
in a Chopin group which emphasized his 


exceptional tone and his graceful delinea- 
tion of melody. Miss Menges offered 
two groups with the artistry that has 
characterized her several New York ap- 


pearances. The two singers also were 
much applauded. Accompanists -were 
Alberto Bimboni for Miss Morgana; 


Eileen Beattie, for Miss Menges, and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, for Mr. Mardones. 





Easton Series Depends on Interest Shown 
in Philharmonic Visit 


EASTON, Pa., Jan. 22.—The New York 
Philharmonic will appear here at the Or- 
pheum Theater during February with 


Josef Stransky, conductor, and Earle D. 
Laros, pianist, as soloist. A committee 
of representative men has headed a guar- 
antee fund to make the event successful, 
and, if the public manifests interest, 2 
series of concerts on a similar scale will 
be planned. Charles M. Schwab has 
joined hands with his neighbors and is 
offering his support. E. D. L. 





Engaged for Spartanburg 


Festival 


Morgan Kingston, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged for the tenor réle of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” at the Spartanburg Fes- 
tival on May 7. He is filling an active 
season at the Metropolitan.this year, 
having sung last week in Hadley’s “Cleo- 
patra’s Night” with much success. 


Kingston 


SS 
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Two of PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS’ 


baritones appear in New York recitals in same week. 


Critics’ approval is unanimous. 


Mr. Dadmun, Aeolian Hall, January sixth 
























Times admirable diction 
Sun ease and magnetism 
Tribune fine voice, excellent diction | 
W orld ease, grace, finish and good diction 
Mr. Werrenrath, Carnegie Hall, January ninth 
Herald sang with his accustomed art 
Sun vocal appeal is direct, simple and temperate 
on one of the most accomplished American singers 
now before the public 
Journal commits perfectly clear and readily under- 
stood. 
















Margaret Romaine 
Champions Arias 
as Concert Numbers 











! 
Pho McKolas Murray 


Margaret Romaine, Soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company 





Throughout her recent tour through 
the Midle West, Margaret Romaine, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany reports that she found that a cer- 
tain number of purists objected to her 
using arias on her programs and con- 
tended that song-recitals ought to be de- 
voted entirely to songs. 


“In a sense,” says Miss Romaine, “the 
objection is valid. I believe that an 
operatic aria is heard most effectively 
when sung in costume and in its original 
setting. I believe furthermore that the 
art of singing songs is more difficult than 
that of the operatic stage. At the same 
time, I think that a singer ought not to 
ignore the circumstances which attend 
recitals in the smaller cities, places where 
opera is rare, where the people but rare- 
ly have an opportunity to hear operatic 
numbers in their proper setting. 

“And it is to please my audiences that 
I always include two or three arias in 
any program I give outside of New York 
or Chicago. For instance, during recent 
weeks I have found that the ‘Jewel Song’ 
from ‘Faust’ and the ‘Pleurez, Pleurez, 
mes Yeux’ from Massenet’s opera, ‘Le 
Cid,’ and even Musetta’s Waltz from ‘La 
Bohéme,’ make an appeal to small-town 
audiences as no song does. In fact, a 
good rousing aria like that of ‘Faust’ 
places an audience immediately in a 
pleasant, even an exhilarated, state of 
mind, and makes them readier to listen to 
the songs to follow.” 





Norman Jollif Assists Mendelssohn Club 
at Quaker City Concert 


Norman Jollif, baritone, was one of 
the principal soloists of the Philadel- 
phia Mendelssohn Club, N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, conductor, at its concert in the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Jan. 12. Mr. 
Jollif scored in the “Vision Fugitive” 
aria from “Hérodiade,” in two groups of 
songs and in several requested extras. 
Other appearances include a recital at 
the Columbia University Institute of 
Arts and Sciences on Jan. 27. 









Charles Albert Case in Recital at Miss 
Spence’s School 


At his recital at Miss Spence’s School 
on the evening of Jan. 17, Charles Albert 
Case, tenor, gave several American num- 
bers on a program which included also 
arias of Mozart and Purcell. MacDow- 
ell and Silberta songs were among these 
native numbers. With Benjamin F. 
Moore at the piano, Mr. Case gave pleas- 
ure and several encores were demanded. 









Friedman Heard at Bagby Musicale 


Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, 
made his first orchestral appearance in 
America as soloist with the National 
Symphony, Mengelberg conducting, on 
Jan. 24 and 25 at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, playing the Liszt Concerto. Mr. 
Friedman followed his sensational New 
York recital début by a successful ap- 
pearance at the Bagby Morning Musi-. 
cale at the Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 11. 
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THIBAU DBD 


FAMOUS FRENCH VIOLINIST 


q THIS SEASON: | Thirty-five dates in three months, including 
appearances with the Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis and 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestras. 


q SEASON 1921-1922: Booked solidly in Europe and South America. 
q SEASON 1922-1923: In North America All Season. 





A few en route dates this spring still available 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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No Violinist a Master Until He 








HE violin has at last come into its own in America. 











Can Compose, Says Mr. White 














The time is past when only 


the dazzling pyrotechnics of an Ole Bull or the wizard-like playing of a Remenyi 


ean enthrall audiences in the Western Hemisphere. 


This is the dictum of Roderick 


White, who has played his violin in practically every part of the country, and who 
declares that America has added to its store of musical appreciation by developing a 


genuine love for the violin and violin music. 


Whether this is the result of the large 


number of violinists who are playing throughout the country, or whether the increase 
in the number of performers has awakened a wider interest in the instrument, he is 


unable to say. 

Mr. White sees parallel with this a 
new responsibility which has come to 
all players of the violin—a_ responsi- 
bility which too few have been willing 
to accept. Now that the public has 
shown its willingness to appreciate that 


which the performer has to offer, he 
feels that the tendency is to regard his 
accomplishments more as a_ personal 
tribute than to look upon his art as a 
means of delivering some message, and 
is of the opinion that if young artists 
spent more time in serious study, this 
temptation would not loom so large. 
While audiences may become enthusiastic 
over the music of the violin, it remains 
with the artist himself to impart the full 
text of his message. 

But in regard to his opinion that there 
has lately developed a widespread in- 
terest in the violin, there is nothing 
superficial, for it is based upon his 
observations and experiences on tour 
with Mme. Destinn this season, when he 
found that audiences had taken a long 
stride forward in their appreciation of 
this instrument. 


Phonograph a Factor 


“I believe that the phonograph must 
be credited with being the chief factor 
in bringing this condition about,” de- 
clared Mr. White. “Throughout the 
South, where I last played, practically 
everyone was familiar with the numbers 
on the program, and was able to differ- 
entiate between the tone, interpretation 
and style of the various violinists. I 


cal era. 





was wonderful to note the manner in . 


which they received familiar works. I 
can only account for this unusual 
growth by the fact that the phonograph 
has been perfected to such an extent 
that it is capable of making surprisingly 
accurate reproductions and to the mer- 
chandising policy of the large companies 
which has done so much to popularize 
the machine. 

“In the early days, the campaigns 
which the piano companies waged to sell 
their instruments resulted in a more 
general knowledge of piano music and 
in myriads of pianists. Later, opera 
singers traveling throughout the country 
gave the people a taste of operatic music; 
and now, the phonograph is being used 
to teach the more subtle art of inter- 
pretation and appreciation. And I have 
been told that the violin records better 
than the voice or than any other instru- 
ment.” 

While Mr. White finds this a most 
encouraging situation, he realizes that 
it is only the beginning of the new musi- 
Most persons still listen to 
music in sections, he declares. “They 
listen to music much as they would view 
each section of movie film. They fail to 
put it together. And if they hear a 
disonance, that is the thing they are sure 
to remember; they do not carry it in 
their minds to see how it resolves, or 
what relation it has to the composition 
as a whole. 


Responsibility of Performer 
“That is largely the fault of the per- 
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Roderick White, American Violinist, Who Is Touring with Emmy Destinn This Season 


the number he is playing. He centers 
his thought upon some particular por- 
tion which has made a special appeal to 
him—usually one that gives him an op- 
portunity for tonal or technical display 
—which is apt to make him forget the 
relationship of the passage to the rest 
of the composition. 

“Of course, the reason for this is, that 
he fails to see himself in the proper 


or a Kreisler without seeking to hew out 
his own career by the hard-study route. 
It has always seemed to me that the only 
manner of approaching one’s work is to 
attempt to express the result of life’s 
experiences, rather than to seek to 
imitate the deeds of another. 


Proper Perspective Needed 


“This wrong perspective has made it 
easy for young artists to skip over places 



























































played the Mendelssohn Concerto and former,” asserted Mr. White. “He too’ relation to his art. There is a tempta- et a 
two groups of shorter numbers, and it often lacks a positive comprehension of tion to imitate the playing of an Elman [Continued on page 21] 

i | Scores Success at His New York Recital Aeolian Hall, Jan. 12, 1921 
' || NEW YORK TIMES, Jan. 13: 
j | ‘Harold Morris, a human being at the piano, which is rare, whose works have been performed by orchestras in this city, Cincinnati, and 
| | Los Angeles, made instant friends of a large audience... .. He played the sonata (Brahms F Minor) with intelligent appreciation, clear as 
| to outline and genuinely musical in detail.” 
| | NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Jan. 13: : NEW YORK HERALD, Jan. 13: 
‘Harold Morris has many excellent qualities. ‘His playing made a favorable impression. He 
' He is a vigorous pianist, with a facile technique, showed intelligence and was thoroughly in earnest 
and good ideas of interpretation. ...... best of in his effacement of himself and in his sympathy 
all, he is interesting.” with the different composers whose music he de- 
livered.”’ 

NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, Jan. 13: 
‘He is really a pianist of more than ordinary 

talent. He is primarily a sincere musician, thought- NEW YORK EVENING WORLD, Jan. 13: 

ful, with unusual insight..... . his interpretations *‘He showed himself to be a serious and modest 
, had enormous vitality and power.’’ musician.” 
NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH, Jan. 13: 
“His clear, direct manner of handling the key- NEW YORK SUN, Jan. 13: 
‘ board, his poetic coloring, and big climaxes, mark ‘the playing of a musician. In the interpretations 
‘ him as distinct among the season’s new pianists.”’ a strict sincerity was the underlying factor.” 
NEW YORK WORLD, Jan. 13: ‘ - 
Li “His tone is good...... his technique adequate. He appeared to grasp the musical content of the sonata (Brahms), the finale having 
is the requisite brilliancy.”’ : | POLLS t 
; - <f : 
|| , Management, Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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THRONGS HEAR MANNES 
CONCERTS IN MUSEUM 


Series Successfully Opened and Even 
More Successfully Continued—A 
Second Series in March 


David Mannes has again this season 
distinguished himself as conductor of the 
concerts given at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York City. On Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 8, the first program 
was presented to an audience numbering 
5,285 persons, when Mr. Mannes led a 
symphony orchestra in the two middle 
movements of MTchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, Bizet’s second “L’Arlésienne”’ 
Suite, Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl” and the 
“Tannhauser” Bacchanale, Lekeu’s Ada- 
gio, Bach’s Aria for the G String and 
Beethoven’s Polonaise, these three for 
strings, and pieces by Elgar and Berlioz. 
On Saturday evening, Jan. 15, the at- 
tendance increased to 8017, the au- 
dience applauding the conductor for his 
readings of the “Oberon” Overture, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 


Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite the Prize 
Song and Prelude to Wagner’s “‘Meister- 
singer,” Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave” 
and shorter compositions by Meyerbeer, 
Massenet and Brahms. 

The concerts will continue through the 
month of January, followed by a second 
series on Saturday evenings in March. 
They are donated to the public by John 
D. Rockefeller. On the days of the con- 
certs Frances Morris gives a lecture at 
5 p. m. in the lecture hall of the museum 
on the evening’s program. These lec- 
tures, like the concerts, are free to the 
publig. 





Activities of Friedberg Artists 


Engagements for artists under the 
management of Annie Friedberg include 
appearance in Toronto on Feb. 4 and 5, 
Philadelphia April 21, for Mabel Beddoe; 
Gloversville, N. Y., with the Philhar- 
monic Society, March 6, New York, April 
14, for Mario Laurenti; Scranton, Pa., 
March 7, for La Sourdine Ensemble, and 
St. Louis, March 20, for Betty McKenna. 











Composing Is Test, 


Declares 


Roderick White, Violinist 








[Continued from page 19] 


where they should linger. No violinist 
should feel that he is a competent per- 
former until he has become a skilled 
pianist and has spent several years in 
the study of composition. I am sure 
that my early progress would have been 
more rapid had such a rigid schedule 
been forced upon me, but I believe that 
the several summers which I have spent 
in the study of composition with Morti- 
mer Wilson have made up what my early 
training lacked. 

“A conscientious teacher can also do 
much to give the young violinist the cor- 
rect perspective of his work. That is 
certainly one of the points in which Auer 
excels, who always teaches from the 
viewpoint of the public, and inspires his 
pupils to have such a positive conception 
of his numbers that he cannot fail to im- 
part it to his hearers. 


FIRST RECITAL 


“At present, too many young violinists 
have the attitude of ‘You first after me,’ 
which strikes me as putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. If they will only de- 
velop their minds and souls, they need 
not fear that they will go unheard if 
they really know how to play. It is 
much better to climb the spiral to suc- 
cess than to begin at the top of the pole 
and slide down, as so many do.” 

Perhaps it is because Mr. White is 
neither afraid nor ashamed to follow his 
own precepts that he has been growing 
steadily in artistic stature and in favor 
since his first appearance a few years 
ago. Not only as a performer, but also 
as a composer, is he gaining a reputa- 
tion, two of his compositions, lately pub- 
lished, a “Spanish Serenade,” dedicated 
to Auer, and an arrangement of 
Chopin’s Mazurka in C ajor, being 
among the most popular numbers on 
his program this season. HUL CRAIN. 


SAMAROFFEF 


BRINGS BEETHOVEN’S SONATA CYCLE 
TO BRILLIANT CLOSE 


Entire Series Played to Record Houses 
BRIEF CRITICAL SUMMARY OF EIGHT CONCERTS 


EVENING BULLETIN—Dee. 30, 1920. 
1aroff quite outdid herself in her playing of the 


FOURTH RECITAL 

















Notable Program for Huss Club 








Members and Assisting Artists 
Collaborate in 
Musicale 


(> the afternoon of Jan. 15, at the 
Steinway Hall studios, an exception- 
ally interesting musicale was given by 
members of the Huss Music Study Club 
and assisting artists. These recitals 
have been occasional features of the past 
few seasons. 

The program on Jan. 15, opened 
w.th a _ spirited interpretation of the 
Finale of Mozart’s Sonata in F by Ver- 
nice Nicholson. In her reading this young 
girl disclosed carefully cultivated gifts. 
Grace Berman was the next to be heard, 
in a group of piano solos which com- 
prised the Prelude and Fugue in E Major 
from the “‘Well-tempered Clavichord” of 
Bach and the Chopin Valse in E Minor 
in the brilliant Huss paraphrase. Miss 
Berman revealed talents of the first 
order. 

The vocal portion of the program was 
delightfully given by Georgette Bushman, 
pupil of Mrs. Hildegard Hoffman Huss, 
with Alice McClure at the piano. Always 
a sincere and earnest student, Miss 
Bushman has made immense improve- 
ment recently. In delicacy, power and 
quality of tone, as well as in diction, she 
is progressing rapidly. The accompani- 
ments of Miss McClure added appreciably 
to the pleasure of Miss Bushman’s offer- 
ings, which consisted of Bungert’s 
“Within My Heart,” the Mozart aria, 
“Deh Vieni,” and Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn.” 

The Wieniawski Concerto for violin, in 
D Minor was next played by David Mad- 
ison, with Miss Berman at the piano. 
The young violinist is a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Auer. In tone, technique and mu- 
sicianly qualities he is well equipped. 

The Huss Concert Etude, “Sur le Lac,” 
was sympathetically played by Alice Mc- 
Clure. This is a subtle and characteristic 
work, its inner voice leadings and deli- 
cate harmonic tints, its peculiar nuances 


‘“‘Mme. San 





Mr, and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Dis- 
tinguished New York Music Pedagogues 


and graceful melodic contour combining 
in a unique atmospheric quality. The 
Romanza and Finale from Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D Minor were also played by 
Miss Berman, with Mr. Huss at the sec- 
ond piano. Mr. and Mrs. Huss are to 
be congratulated on their fine work in 
their teaching of Mozart. Himself a 
devoted Mozart interpreter, Mr. Huss has 
succeeded in inspiring in his pupils much 
of his own insight into the deeper aspects 
of this music. 


The program closed with the Pugnani- 
Kreisler Prelude in E Minor, played by 
David Madison, with Miss Berman ac- 
companying. 





_ Herma Menth, pianist, will give a re- 
cital at Aeolian Ha'l Tuesday afternoon, 
March 1. 






Photo by Pauline Hamilton 







NORTH AMERICAN—Nov. 5, 1920. 


: ‘‘A monumental musical task, unique in its educational 
value.”* sce 





PUBLIC LEDGER—Nov. 5, 1920. 


“The creative genius of the master stood revealed in a 
new and clearer light by this divination.”’ 





SECOND RECITAL 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD—Novy, 11, 1920. 


‘*....Presents each Sonata with such clearness, such style, 
Such beauty of tone, and limpidity of technique that it becomes 
a rare privilege to hear her.’’ 


— 





PUBLIC LEDGER—Nov. 11, 1920. 


**.,..-Mme. Samaroff created the other-worldly atmosphere to 
which the keys and pedals are but stepping stones.’’ 


—_ 





THIRD RECITAL 
EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER—Dee. 3, 1920. 


‘*An audience limited only by the capacity of the Bellevue 
Stratford ballroom heard the third of Mme. Samaroff’s Beethoven 
Sonata evenings.’’ 





PUBLIC LEDGER—Dec. 3, 1920. 


“Olga Samaroff played the Sonata (The ‘Moonlight’ Sonata), 
with a deep feeling and power of interpretation.’’ 


New York Beethoven Series Beginning Jan. 26, 1921; Ending Apr. 8, 1921 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, 1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC LEDGER—Deec. 16, 1920. 

‘“‘There was scarcely a vacant seat in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue Stratford while the great pianist, with the important 
expository aid of Dr. Stokowski, gave her fourth Beethoven 
Sonata Recital.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD—Dec. 16, 1920. 


“The Fourth of the Beethoven Sonata Recitals being given 
by Olga Samaroff attracted the usual capacity audience.’’ 








THE INQUIRER—Dee. 16, 1920. 

“The way Mme. Samaroff played it (Sonata in A Major, 
Op. 26) was in the nature of a revelation, and was profoundly 
impressive.’’ 





FIFTH RECITAL 
PUBLIC LEDGER— Dec. 24, 1920. 

‘Mme. Samaroff invites her hearers not to listen to her but 
to Beethoven. Yet her readings are instinctive, originative and 
characterful.”’ 

EVENING BULLETIN—Dec. 24, 1920. 

‘Mme. Samaroff played it (Op. 53, C Major), with the 

command and insight of a veritable genius of the piano.’’ 











SIXTH RECITAL 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD—Dee. 30, 1920. 

“The greatest, most profound and searching playing yet 
heard from Olga Samaroff was that of the majestic sonata 
‘Appassionata’...... It was a monumental piece of work, bril- 
liant, intense, full of expression, and with a fire and enthusiasm 
that literally swept the audience into a furore of appreciation.’’ 


‘Appassionata.’ ’ 


PUBLIC LEDGER—Deec. 30, 1920. 
‘The climax was reached in the stirring performance of 
the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata.’’ 


SEVENTH RECITAL 


PUBLIC LEDGER—Jan, 7, 1921. 

‘“‘The ballroom was filled to hear the programme....... 
The poetic qualities of the player’s imagination matched the 
inexhaustible fertility of the composer’s invention.’’ 











THE INQUIRER—Jan 7, 1921. 
‘“‘It was a most interesting and impressive demonstration of 
a consummate artistic ability.’’ 


EIGHTH RECITAL 
EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER—Jan, 14, 1921. 

*“*‘Mme. Olga Samaroff brought her series of recitals in which 
she played the entire thirty-two sonatas of Beethoven to a bril- 
liant close...... She reached the greatest height not only of 
the evening, but also of the entire series, in the last Sonata of 
the great composer—the C minor, Opus 111...... Mme. Samaroff 
received an ovation at the close of the programme.”’ 








EVENING BULLETIN—Jan. 14, 1921. 

‘*at its conclusion (Sonata Op. 111) and the end of the 
remarkable series of recitals Samaroff was given a_ veritable 
ovation.’’ 


THE INQUIRER—Jan. 16, 1921. 

‘“‘Never was such a tribute better deserved, for the very 
successful conclusion of her recitals signalized the triumphant 
achievement of an extraordinary and memorable feat.”’ 





Steinway Piano 
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SECOND NEW YORK CONCERT 
CARNEGIE HALL, FEB. 2 at 8:15 
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The men played with sustained fergr, 
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“Oberon” Overture: 
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and thoroughly romantic, featuring 
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—Evening Post. 


Its performance can be desc! 
Evening Sun. 


Played with freshness and vitali' 


Given with a fine attention to nam 
rhythmical verve that stirred the s 


Was played, as it should be, 
exaggerations, characterized by vigo 
precision.—Musical Courier. 


Brahms Symphony No. 1: 
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CRITICAL COMMENT—NEW YORK | 


First New York Concert, December 8, 1920 
1E}ORCHESTRA 


¢ thi®es taught it orchestrally by New York.—Evening 




















THE CONDUCTOR 


He is the dark horse of American conductors.—Evening Woria. 


More exciting in many things that count vitally than any at all of our resident baton- 


indelffed to the Friends of Music for frequent and con- iers.—Evening Journal. 


1 noe more positive and authentic than last week’s op- 
‘of his new American orchestra. The disclosure came 
velaion.— Musical America. 


last Bight is one to which I take off my hat.—Evening 


Extraordinary abilities of its leader with the baton— Evening Mail. 
His audience was tremendously enthusiastic—Evening Post. 


Rhythmical quality, the intelligence and musicianship of his readings. Has the precious 
gift of a real discrimination in dynamics. He knows that there is something—a good deal 
—which is between pianissimo and fortissimo which sometimes seems in eaateaaiel of being 
forgotten; and he makes valuable use of it.— Times. 


and™proad reputation.—Evening Sun. 


musi@in this country is the founding and growth of such 
tra. Mt is an agency for the spread of the gospel of pure 
etroiffis to be congratulated on the possession of such an 
y su@@ an intelligent musician as Mr. Gabrilowitsch.— 


His beat is authoritative, not too obtrusive, and he brings to his task musical intelli- 
gence of a high order. A pianist of distinction, some of his best qualities are reflected in his 
conducting. Repose, finesse, a nicety in phrasing, a feeling for dynamic contrasts and the 
ability to make crescendos. The richly-gifted Russian American demonstrated his ability as 
a conductor.—World. 


{ 


e ci can keep it from permanent popularity here.— 


There is a suggestion of impressionism in Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Orchestra, as there is in 
his piano. He is not ever matter of fact. He puts an individual touch into everything.— 
Evening Telegram. 


husid@gm by a large and distinguished audience.—Ameri- 











ve 

More than almost any conductor we have, he plays on his orchestra—as he does on his 
piano. Not that he is a prima-donna conductor, seeking to exploit the composer for the 
sake of his own glorification; far from that, as everybody realizes who knows what a fine 
musician Gabrilowitsch is. But he feels music very intently and, communicating these feel- 
ings to his players, obtains from them the sharply defined and individual performances of 
the compositions played, although never exaggerations of them.—Musical Courier. 


an of@tion.—Evening World. 


; thefhearer by its solidity of ensemble, its effectual bal- 
its general cohesions and elasticity and the sensi- 
bigness with which it treats phrases and larger 


ie pigBse are its prime characteristics—Herald. Captivated the audience at once by his incisiveness and his rhythmic sense. — Evening 
| ferr, immense elan; they are alive with enthusiasm. World. 

Bringing Mr. Gabrilowitsch to New York at the present moment was a triumph in major 
me e@eptionally fine material.—American. tactics. It should have exciting results—Evening Sun. 
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THE MUSIC 


orchestration, that uncomprehending conductors frequently lead 
Brahms into was completely avoided. The finale swung into a less 
out of the ordinary revelation and was of propulsive impressive- 
ness, of vital eloguence.—New York Evening Journal. 


In the final movement of the Brahms Symphony, he achieved 
an unexpected climax at the end, equalled by nothing heard here 
in symphonic performance since the overwhelming climax achieved 
in the funeral march of Beethoven’s “Eroica” by Mahler at his 
Philharmonic concerts. Brahms can be made to thrill, if you study 
perspective of inner voices and stir the enthusiasm of the player 
as Gabrilowitsch did last night, by his commanding personality 
and eloquent, enthusiastic, compelling gestures. The exquisite 
beauties of the Allegretto grazioso, especially in the heavenly trio, 
were thrillingly set forth—New York Evening Post. 


The noble finale was broadly conceived and played with masterly 
vigor.—Evening Sun. 


There was a full appreciation of the profoundly poetic and 
romantic spirit of the work, and an intelligence and right feelin 
in the control of the various choirs of the orchestra to show fort 
the deep and glowing beauty of Brahms’s orchestration, which 
seemed more than ever the fitting and inevitable embodiment of 
the musical thought.—The New York Times. 


An abecsbing exposition of Brahms’s hal symphony. the final 
York Evening 
World. 


The most thrilling part of the programme. Thrilling, perhaps, 
is not the right word, for, unlike local conductors, who are seeking 
for power, above all else, Mr. Gabrilowitsch places beauty above 
force.—Evening Telegram. 





The third movement of the Symphony was played with lovely 
effect, and the burst of melody at the close of the last was bDril- 
liantly turned.—Evening Telegram. 


Was read dramatically.—New York Globe. 


~ 


The orchestration of Brahms is not distinguished for its clarity, 
and Gabrilowitsch did excellently in bringing out the voices in the 
complicated polyphonic web. Most effective was the final move- 
ment, which was worked up to a fine climax. The horns covered 
themselves with glory in the giving of the peculiar negro-IMke theme 
in his movement; not that it is hard to play technically, but diffi- 
cult to play intelligently, as they did under the Gabrilowitsch 
urging.—Musical Courier. 


“Don Juan’ 


But it remained for the final number, Strauss’ Symphonic poem, 
“Don Juan,” to reveal the surprising. excellence of the Detroit 
Orchestra in all its groups and instruments.—Evening Post. 


Best of all was the ‘‘Don Juan’’ tone poem.—Evening Sun. 


A gorgeous performance of ‘“‘Don Juan’”’ left a final impression 
that another truly great American orchestra had come into an 
almost magic existence.—Evening Mail. 


The really virtuoso playing of it by the orchestra, made it a 
true climax for the evening. Gabrilowitsch and his men were both 
at their best in this.—Musical Courier. 


The Detroiters made it fairly gorgeous. The performance glowed 
with color. It was warm, plastic, alive. The gleaming strands of 
the score were exposed with eager clarity.—Musical America 


At the close Gabrilowitsch gave an astounding reading of the 
“Don Juan’ tone poem of Richard Strauss. Perhaps it was his 
superlative skill in finding the cogent points and perhaps it is 
because we no longer find Strauss complicated at an'y rate it seemed 
remarkably easy sailing, with none of the complexities of yesterday. 
Much of this result may be attributed to the skill of the conductor, 
who was cheered and who shared the cheers with his musicians.— 
Musical Leader. 


ROBERT de BRUCE, Manager, Orchestra Hall, Detroit 
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RECOGNITION FOR AMERICAN TENORS 


If there are those who still cling to an idea once com- 
monly entertained that the American tenor voice is not 
a voice for opera, they will find the facts, as buttressed 
by a half-dozen outstanding instances, against their 
hypothesis. Recent operatic history scarcely makes 
tenable the theory once rather generally entertained 
among vocalists and their teachers that the American 
bass is more promising material than the American 
tenor, especially where opera is concerned. In this, the 
American voice used to be likened to the English voice 
or the German voice, and contrasted with the Italian 
voice. 

Whatever the situation may have been a few decades 
ago, when American bassos migrated to Germany to 
sing Wagnerian roles, the American male singers now 
most prominent in the operatic sphere are tenors. At 
the Metropolitan are Orville Harrold, Charles Hackett, 
Mario Chamlee, Rafaelo Diaz and Paul Althouse, all 
native born. With the Chicago company are Riccardo 
Martin, Edward Johnson (Canadian born), Forrest 
Lamont and Charles Marshall. Though of Welsh birth, 
Morgan Kingston also is commonly regarded as one of 
the Metropolitan’s American tenors. 

This is a formidable list. With such singers appear- 
ing as among the foremost artists of the two leading 
opera companies of America, there is no need for fur- 
ther vindication.of the American tenor voice as a voice 
for opera. Italian réles fit these artists as snugly as 
any other. Several of them first won their fame in 
Italy in competition with the best voices of a land where 
the tenor is king. There, with Latinized names (which 
several of them happily have since discarded), they 
sang, to all intents and purposes, as Italians, to the 
Italian patrons of Italian opera houses. 

With the idea that the American tenor voice was 
unsuited for opera there formerly went a notion that it 
was light of quality and tended toward effeminacy. 
Perhaps the old minstrel shows, with their balladists, 
or the college glees, with their largely untrained and 
unbuilt voices, were responsible for this. There is noth- 
ing that savors of the soprano quality in the fine exam- 


ples of the American tenor voice to be heard in opera 
to-day. To the contrary, these are voices of virility and 
manliness, with plenty of “bite” and of “sting.” The 
American tenor voice, as it is to be heard in opera 
to-day, has the true operatic metal. 





DEAD OPERETTAS 


A correspondent Jaments in our Open Forum columns 
the neglect of the operettas of Suppe, Strauss, Zeller, 
Millécker, Offenbach, Lecoq, Maillart, Audran and 
others. Such laments are neither infrequent nor un- 
usual. In fact, they come up periodically and always 
arouse considerable and widespread agreement. 
nothing comes in answer to these pleas except further 
pleas. The managers engaged in producing operettas 
continue to give modern banalities, quite regardless 
of the charms of Suppe, Strauss, Lecog and Audran. It 
is customary among a large class to berate these man- 
agers for want of artistic compunction and for gross 
commercialism. But are these managerial culprits 
really as black as painted? 

The operettas of the composers just enumerated are 
not given to-day in preference to trifling musical come- 
dies of contemporary make for the very good reason 
that they are dead beyond recall. Perhaps the fasci- 
nation of their melodies survives more or less potently, 
but as plays they offer funereal entertainment, and no 
amount of revamping can be effectual enough to gal- 
vanize them back into life. The practical test invariably 
shows this to be true. A revival of Suppe’s “Boccaccio” 
a year or two ago convinced us more positively of the 
fruitlessness of such resurrections than all the invidious 
comparisons between old and new comic opera in the 
world. The trouble is that the librettists of such works 
were, in their way, no more talented or skillful than 
contemporary librettists. Their work was for a brief 
age, and when the age had passed and the superficial 
order of popular humor changed, the breath of life had 
departed from their productions. To-day even the 
scores sound thin. For, while in distinction their melo- 
dies are indisputably superior to anything achieved at 
present, in workmanship and orthestration they have 
little to offer. And one of the characteristics of con- 
temporaneous light music, for all its vulgarity, is the 
remarkable technical manicuring to which it is sub- 
jected. 

Naturally, the works of Gilbert and Sullivan form an 
exception to this decree of fate that hangs over operet- 
tas of a bygone era. But that is a different story. For 
Gilbert was one of the world’s masters of eternal satire 
and Sullivan fashioned his melodies after the very soul 
of his race. 


But 
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CHANGING OPERATIC SCHEDULES 


Since the schedule of the Chicago Opera Association’s 
initial week in New York was first announced it has 
been changed in a greater or lesser degree three times. 
This thing would not be so disturbing if the same had 
not repeatedly happened last season and to some extent 
the year before that. It may be that the company will 
henceforth adhere strictly to schedule. But the prece- 
dent is not reassuring. 

These constantly operated changes of bill try the pub- 
lic patience to a dangerous extent and inevitably under- 
mine the prestige of the organization that countenances 
them. Sometimes the thing is unavoidable—the illness 
of singers and kindred considerations do not respect the 
popular convenience. But there is something wrong, 
something radically unjust in the habit of shifting the 
dates of performances, of inconsiderate substitutions, 
of transposing dates and the like. After a short period 
of this the public scarcely knows where it stands. It 
hesitates to purchase tickets for a certain date, fearing 
the appointed representation may not take place. Or 
else it waits to within a brief period of the performance 
before spending its money. If, on the contrary, tickets 
are purchased well in advance, there threaten the incon- 
venience of changing them, of upset engagements, or 
even the impossibility of attending the work some other 
evening. ; 

An opera company is under obligations to its public 
and the weekly schedule should be given out in all good 
faith. Indiscriminate changes constitute, as it were, a 
violation of trust. Substitutions and transpositions are 
justified only in the case of absolute necessity. And 
not everybody is willing to interpret the small size of 
advance sales as such a necessity. 








And to think that it was an illustrious predecessor of 
“the first woman director of opera” who so solemnly 
announced a few seasons ago that grand opera had no 
future! a) a | 


And now along comes Richard Aldrich and points out 
that “Our Mary” is not the “first,” as the Costanzi in 
Rome has had a woman artistic director. Anyway, she 
is the “first” in Chicago, and probably the first any- 
where to sing as well as direct. 
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Augusta Cottlow Enjoys New England’s Snows 


Winter in New England has no terrors for Augusta 
Cottlow, who is shown in this photograph with her hus- 
band, while being driven to the railroad station by their 
host, after a vacation amid the snow and ice at Marl- 
boro, N. H. On their way to Marlboro trains were de- V7? 
layed on account of a severe snowstorm, and a twenty- 
eight mile drive in an open conveyance was resorted to 
to take them from East Northfield to Keen, but the 
pianist says she never enjoyed a drive more. She de- 


scribes the vacation in the snows as just what she If 
wanted to put her in the best condition for the tour 
which she is now beginning. ' 


Galli-Curci—The unhappy “Bride of Lammermoor’] : 
will be the first heroine portrayed by Amelita Gall-] — 
Curci after the ceremony that made her the happy bride 
of her accompanist, Homer Samuels. 


O’Sullivan—John O’Sullivan, the Irish tenor, who has 
sung in New York with the Chicago Opera Association, 
is singing in Bordeaux, and will not be a member of the 
organization when it comes to the Manhattan for its 
Gotham season. 


Pavlowa—Dancing shoes serve Anna Pavlowa for but 
one appearance. Once she has worn them they are cast 
aside and there must always be a new pair ready for 
her volant feet. The result is that a whole trunk load 
of shoes—all new ones—must follow the ballerina 
wherever she goes. 

Marinuzzi—The day after he resigned as artistic di-| 
rector of the Chicago Opera, Gino Marinuzzi, chief of 
conductors of the association, received a testimonial 
that warmed his heart when he stepped to the con- 
ductor’s stand in the orchestra pit at the Auditorium in 
Chicago. The audience, said to number 4000, stood up| 
en masse and applauded for fully five minutes. 


Damrosch—The music especially written by Walter 
Damrosch for the production of the “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
of Euripides at the Greek Theater in Berkeley, Cal., in 
1915, will be used by Margaret Anglin, to whom it is 














dedicated, when she presents the Greek drama at the |Que 
Manhattan Opera House in April. The composer will! P 
direct the music and the Symphony Society Orchestra |"& 
will play it under his baton, according to the announce- |#Te 
ment. que: 
Masters—Cancelling a number of concert dates in or- of t 
der to wake up Congress, Jessie Masters, contralto, has ff 
been interviewing members of Congress as they ambled|}’ ©" 
along the corridors of the Capitol at Washington, tell-)— 
ing them just what she thinks of the proposed increases 
in the musical instrument and amusement taxes. She/ ( 
is said to have convinced a number of the lawmakers of | 
the seriousness of the opposition to the increased taxa- 
tion plan. / 
Copeland—Before sailing for England to take up his. 





abode there, George Copeland deplored in an interview 
what he regarded as the American tendency to regard 
the beautiful as effeminate, and to look upon any man 
who produces anything beautiful in art as lacking inf } 
masculinity. “The one hope of American music to-day,” " 

he is quoted as saying, “is the jazz. That is distinctly Pal 
American. It is exceedingly interesting, and I believe 
the idea may be developed. Let us hope so.” 


Diaz—Opera tenors do not travel about in evening 
clothes, and thereby hangs the tale of an apology. 
Rafaelo Diaz of the Metropolitan was invited to an en-§ 
tertainment arranged by the Supper Dance Club in the 
foyer of the Academy of Music, in Philadelphia, after 
he had sung there in “La Juive.” He had not been} 
notified in advance, and attended the affair in an irre-j 
proachable business suit. He was dancing with one off 
the débutantes, when a club member, acting as floo: 
censor, tapped him on the shoulder and told him he mus' 
leave the floor because he was not in evening clothes 
Mr. Diaz promptly departed. The incident resulted i! 
much criticism and controversy among the club mem 
bers, with the result that an apology was tendered b) 
those in charge of the dance. 
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To Mary Garden—With a Postscript 
[From the New York Daily News] 


So wonderful your art, if you preferred 
Drayma to opry, you’d be all the mus- 


tard; 
For you (ecstatic pressmen have 
averred) 
Have Sarah Bernhardt larruped to a 
custard. 


So marvelous your voice, too, if you 


cared, 
With turns and trills and tra-la-las 
to dazzle, 
You’d have (enraptured critics have 


declared) 
All other singers beaten to a frazzle. 


So eloquent your legs, were it your whim 
To caper nimbly in a classic measure, 
Terpischore (entranced reviewers hymn) 
Wou!d swoon upon her lyre for very 
pleasure. 


If there be aught you CANNOT do, 


’twould seem 
The world has yet that something to 
discover. 
ne has to hand it to you. You’re a 
dream, 
And ’tis a joy to watch you put it over. 
POSTSCRIPT 


If there be any test you can’t survive, 
The present test will mean your 
crucifying; 
But I am laying odds of eight to five 
That you’ll come thro’ with all your 
colors flying. 











N this department MUSICAL 

AMERICA will endeavor to an- 
swer queries which are of general 
interest. Obviously, matters of in- 
dividual concern, such as_ prob- 
lems in theory, or intimate ques- 
tions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Com- 
munications should bear the name 
and address of the writer. 


Address 
Editor, The Question Box. 

















Concerning Fay Foster 


Please give me information concern- 
g Fay Foster and her songs. Where 
re they obtainable? Would also like 
questions and answers on “The Wedding 


che Box Editor: 


Mrs. D. U. MOSELEY. 
efferson, Tex., Jan. 6, 1921. 
















‘pn Nov. 24, 1857. 
yipral education in Delaware, and then 









LAYTON JOHNS, pianist and com- 
poser, was born in New Castle, Del., 
He received his gen- 


studied architec- 
ture in Philadel- 
phia. Later he be- 
came a_ special 
student at Har- 
vard University. 
His musical studies 
were pursued first 


under Prof. L. R. 
Paine at Harvard, 
then continued in 
Berlin under Kiel, 
Grabau, Raif and 
others. He made 
his professional 
début in Boston, in 





Clayton Johns 
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They Sing ’em Out in P’burzh 


{From a Pittsburgh Paper] 

Speaking of two choral bodies that 
recently merged into one. “Now that 
they are merged, the best voices presum- 
ably selected from each to the number of 
125, old friends and new will anticipate 
grand feasts of choral melodies, can- 
tatas, oratorios, sonatas.” 

* * * 


If Not, Why Not ? 
[Credit the Managing Editor] 

In these days when economy and re- 
duction of everything is the watchword, 
would it be a good idea to reduce string- 
quartets to trios and possibly even to 
duets ? 

x * * 
They Do Say Soska 
[From Zit’s Weekly] 
There was a young woman named 
Walska 
Whose voice was to ring through a 
hallska; 
In Chicago they heard her— 
Some one shouted “Murder!” 
Now the lady will not sing at allska. 


* * * 


Those Musical Vessels ! 
{From Calgary Herald via Judge] 

“When the steamer Afrique of the 
Chargeurs Reunis line SANG in the Bay 
of Biscay, last January, with frightful 
loss of life, it was incidentally men- 
tioned that she carried 15,000,000 francs 
in new bills destined to the Banque 
Francaise Afrique Occidentale at 
Dakar.” 





Musical America’s Question Box 








Miss Foster was born in Leavenworth, 
Kan. Studied piano at Chicago Con- 
servatory with W. H. Sherwood and 
singing with Mme. Boitte. At Munich 
Conservatory, piano with H. Schwartz, 
and at Leipzig Conservatory, piano with 
Reisenauer and composition with Jadas- 
sohn. Further study of piano with 
Rosenthal and Sophie Menter. Won prize 
of 2000 marks at International Waltz 
Competition, Berlin, 1910, and first prize 
American Composers’ Contest, New 
York, 1913. Is now a successful teacher 
and recitalist and has composed many 
successful songs. Makes her home in 
New York. I do not understand your 
second question, never having heard of 
“The Wedding of the Operas.” What 
is it? 

, 2 F 
Massé’s ‘‘ Paul et Virginie’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Has Victor Massé’s “Paul et Virginie” 
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the spring of 1885, when he was heard 
in a program of his own _ works. 
Since then he has appeared frequently 
in public engagements of his own mak- 
ing, also playing with other artists, most- 
ly in programs of his compositions. 

He taught music privately until 1912 
and since then he has been a member 
of the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston. Mr. 
Johns’s compositions include more than 
100 songs, besides many piano works, 
violin and piano numbers, some orches- 
tral numbers, music for a Fourteenth 
Century Mystery Play and numerous 
other works. He is also the author of 
several books on music and is the editor 
of many musical collections. His com- 
positions have been published in great 
part by the Boston Music Company and 
Schirmer’s, and Ditson and John Church 
have also issued some of his works. He 
makes his home in Boston at present. 
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ever been given in America? If so, 
where and when? 
ARVID E. VALDANE. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 11, 1921. 
The Editor has been unable to find 
any record of performance of this opera. 


He remembers, however, having seen a 


photograph of Emma Abbott and Wil. 


liam Castle in the opera, so it probably 
was given in this country during the 
seventies or eighties. Certainly it has 
not been sung since 1890, unless at New 
Orleans. 
> F 3 
Amateur Orchestras 


Question Box Editor: 

Some time ago, I read in your paper 
about a business men’s orchestra. 
should like to join the organization. 
Will you be kind enough to inform me 
of their location? 

M. C. ROBERT. 


New York, Jan. 6, 1921. 


The Young Men’s Symphony meets 
Sunday mornings at Yorkville Casino, 
210 East Eighty-sixth Street. There is 
also the Kriens Symphony Club. Write 
to Christiaan Kriens at Carnegie Hall. 
There is the MacDowell Symphony Or- 
chestra, which meets at Yorkville 
Casino, 210 East Eighty-sixth Street, 
every Sunday morning 10.30. 

. 2 F 
Herbert’s ‘‘Natoma’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

When and where was Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma” first sung? Can you give me 
original cast? Has it ever been sung 
in Europe? Is it a “grand” or a “light” 
opera? 

ALAN PEIGHSER. 

New York, Jan. 18, 1921. 


Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” was first 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Opera Company, on Feb. 28, 1911. 
The original cast included Gustave 
Hiberedeau, Lillian ,Grenville, Mary 
Garden, John McCormack, Mario Sam- 
marco, Frank Preisch, Hector Dufranne, 
Armand Crabbé and Constantine Nico- 
lay. Probably not. It is a grand opera. 

7 9 9 
Opera Conductors 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it or is it not absolutely necessary 


to know the piano very well in order to 
be a grand opera conductor? Are most 
of the conductors pianists? Where did 
Toscanini live while conducting at the 
Metropolitan and how many seasons did 
he conduct in all? 
G. GREY. 
Chicago, IIll., Jan. 18, 1921. 


It is not necessary for a conductor to 
be a piano virtuoso but it is inconceiv- 
able that an orchestral conductor should 
not have a fair piano technique. Tos- 
canini lived in New York while conduct- 
ing at the Metropolitan from 1908 to 


1915. 
’ f F 


American Opera at the Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 

Was Walter Damrosch’s opera based 
on “The Scarlet Letter” ever sung at 
the Metropolitan? If so, when, and 
what was the cast What American 
operas have been given there? 

NORBERT LARNED. 

Short Hills, N. J., Jan. 21, 1921. 


No. “The Scarlet Letter’ was sung 
at the Academy of Music on March 6, 
1896, having had its premiére in Boston 
on Feb. 10, of the same year. The cast, 
entirely German, included Gadski, Bar- 
ron Berthald, Conrad Behrens, Gerhard 
Stehmann and William Mertens. Amer- 
ican Operas sung at the Metropolitan in- 
clude: Converse’s “The Pipe of Desire,” 
Herbert’s “Natoma,” by the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company, Hora- 
tio Parker’s “Mona,” Walter Damrosch’s 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” Victor Herbert's 


“Madeleine,” Cadman’s “Shanewis,” 
Breil’s “The Legend,’ Hugo’s “The 
Temple Dancer’ and Hadley’s “Cleo- 


patra’s Night.” 
? ? 


Books for Singers 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you recommend several books on 
singing, especially voice production? 
ALFRED ROGERS. 
New York, Jan. 20, 1921. 


Their name is legion though most are 
of comparatively small value. Lilli Leh- 
mann’s “How to Sing” is probably the 
best. “Marchesi and Music,” published 
some twenty years ago, is also very good. 
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Sthuniahn Club’s 








S on several previous occasions the 

Schumann Club of New York, Percy 
Rector Stephens, conductor, gave a 
“choral song recital” at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Monday evening, Jan. 17. 
lt was a song recital, because the com- 
positions sung were none of them choral 
music, but arrangements of songs con- 
ceived originally by their respective com- 
posers as compositions for solo voice. 

From its modest beginning of eight 
years ago Mr. Stephens has developed 
his club into a formidable organization, 
one that has real quality and which has a 
place of rank among this country’s 
choruses of women’s voices. Last week 
the singers began none too well, but they 
were in their true form before they had 
finished the first group of old Italian 
classics and mediaeval songs. These in- 
cluded Caccini’s “Amarilli,” the superb 
Latin hymn, “Concordi Laetitia,” Bonon- 
cini’s “Non v’Ascondete” and Durante’s 
“Danza, Danza.” 

Finest of all was the Brahms group, 
sung in German, we are happy to record, 
and not in makeshift translations, a 
group of extraordinary music, including 
the wistful “Es tént ein Harfenklang,” 
the charming “ Die berge sind spitz,” 
this one a capella. “Rothe Abendvolken” 
and “He, Zigeuner.”” What music this is! 
And it was sung with fine shading, with 
alternating vigor and delicacy as the 
music demanded. 

There was a French group of Fauré’s 
great song, “Les Berceaux” and three 
folk airs, followed by a folksong group, 
the fetching “May Day Carol,” from 
Essex, England, the Armenian “Heart 
Longings,” the Belgian “La Vie Rus- 
tique” and the Breton “La Petite Robe.” 
And finally a group of Americans and 
Englishmen, Harold Osborn Smith’s fine 
“Page’s Road Song,” Bruce’s ‘Whistle, 
My Lad,” Cecil Forsyth’s noble setting 
of William Sharp’s “From the Hills of 
Dream” and Hatton’s old-time “To 
Anthea.” The work of the _ singers, 
finished to the finest point, called forth 
unceasing applause, choral vocalism as 
skilfully managed as the singing of a 
mixed voice organization like New York’s 
Musical Art Society in its best days, only 
much more sponetaneous. Several of the 
compositions were set for solo quartet 
and chorus, and the “Chaque chose a son 














“Choral Song 
Recital’ of Sparkling Interest 





Percy Rector Stephens, Conductor, Schu- 
mann Club of New York 


temps” for solo quartet alone. This was 
the one performance that left much to be 
desired; yet the audience found it so 
much to its liking that it had to be sung 
twice. So did several other of the 
pieces. 

Mention must be made of the fact that 
these thrice admirable arrangements of 
the songs are the work of that master 
transcriber, Deems Taylor. Praise must 
also be given to Charles Hart, who ac- 
companied the club excellently at the 
pigno, and at the organ in the “Con- 
cordi Laetitia.” One questioned his 
taste, however, in employing the “Vox 
Humana” stop in the last two verses of 
this song as an accompaniment to voces 
humanae! A. W. K. 





Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano who 
is now on tour on the Pacific Coast, made 
a very favorable impression in a recent 
joint recital with Godowsky in Port- 
land, Ore. 


Toscanini Welcomed in Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—With 
pianimisso effects, delicate coloring and 
brilliant contrasts, Toscanini and La 
Scala Orchestra charmed Washington 
in two concerts under the management of 
Mrs. Wilson Greene. The Debussy 
“Tberia” Suite and the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D were the mediums of 
highest achievement. Other numbers 
presented were Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
Strings in A Minor, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Respighi’s “Fountains of 
Rome,” and compositions by Pick-Man- 
giagalli, Strauss, Verdi and _ others. 
Washington welcomed the visitors with 
demonstrative cordiality. W. H. 





Teresa Carreno’s Will Exempted from 
Inheritance Tax 


Teresa Carreno, the eminent pianist, 
who died on June 12, 1917, left a net 
estate here of $10,352.71, according to an 
order signed by Surrogate Cohalan on 
Jan. 18, exempting the property from 
inheritance taxation. According to the 
papers, Mme. Carreno left two life in- 
surance policies, amounting to about 50,- 
000 marks. Under her will, executed 
May 2, 1917, the entire property goes as 
a life estate for her husband, Arturo 
Tagliapietra, after which the principal 
is to be divided equally between her five 
children—Teresita Carreno Blois, Emi- 
lita S. Tauscher, of Berlin; Giovanni 
Carreno Tagliapietra, of Frankfort, Ger- 


-many; Eugenia Carreno Duske, of Ber- 


lin, and Hertha Carrefo Weber, of 
Stuttgart, Germany. 





American Conservatory Graduates Fill 
Posts in Middle West 


CHICAGO, Jan. 24.—Two more gradu- 
ates of the public school department of 
the American Conservatory of Music, 
which is under the direction of O. E. 
Robinson, have recently taken positions. 
Mary D. Murphy is now teacher of music 
in the Township High School, Tiskilwa, 
Ill., and Beatrice Burns is located at All 
Saints School, Sioux Falls, S. 4 oe 


Musical Festival and Students’ Concert 
in Independence, Kan. 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN., Jan. 19.—A mu- 
sical festival and students’ conference 
was held recently in the First Methodist 
Church, by the pupils of Zeta V. Wood. 
Addresses were made by Miss Wood and 
by Dr. Charles E. Luck. Thurlow Lieu- 
rance was visiting artist, assisted by his 
company. The combined Ladies’ Glee 
Clubs of Neodesha, Cherryvale and In- 
dependence were also heard. 











~ DADMUN'’S TRIUMPH 


in his NEW YORK and BOSTON RECITALS 


(Jan. 6, 1921) 


(Jan. 14, 1921) 


Significant Sentences from the Reviews follow: 


NEW YORK 


HE HAS A FINE VOICE, EXCELLENT DICTION AND MORE THAN THE AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE AS AN INTERPRETER. 


—New York Tribune, January 7, 1921. 


STILL YOUNG, HE HAS PUT TO HIS CREDIT PATIENT YEARS OF WORK, WITH ARTISTIC RESULTS, EVIDENT ON THIS OCCA- 
SION IN AIRS OF HANDEL AND MENDELSSOHN, AS WELL AS IN FRENCH SONGS, MARKED BY ADMIRABLE DICTION. 


—New York Times, January 7, 1921, 


TH'S SINGER HAS CONTINUED TO ADVANCE IN HIS ART. HE USED HIS VOICE WELL YESTERDAY AND SHOWED MUCH 


AUTHORITY OF STYLE. 


—New York Hera'd, January 7, 1921. 


MR. DADMUN, A FAMILIAR FIGURE TO THE LOCAL CONCERT STAGE, GAVE MUCH PLEASURE TO HIS AUDIENCE BECAUSE 
OF THE EASE, GRACE, FINISH AND GOOD DICTION WITH WHICH HE INTERPRETED HIS PROGRAMME 


—New York World, January 7, 1921. 


MR. DADMUN’S RICH BARITONE VOICE HE USES WITH A FINISH THAT IS AS WELL TEMPERED TO THE FOLK-SONG SIM- 


PLICITY OF “TW 


HE POSSESSES BOTH EASE AND MAGNETISM. 


MR. DADMUN’S ARTISTIC STANDING HAS BEEN FIRMLY ESTABLISHED. HE WAS IN VOCAL CONDITION AND MENTAL 
MOOD THAT ENABLED HIM TO DO FULL JUSTICE TO HIS INTERPRETIVE EQUIPMENT. 


ENTY, EIGHTEEN” AS TO THE INTRICATE SENTIMENT OF GRIFFES’S “BY A LONELY FOREST PATHWAY.” 


—New York Sun, January 7, 1921. 


—New York American, January 7, 1921. 


MR. DADMUN’S VOICE IS A SMOOTH, WELL-CONTROLLED BARITONE, WITH MUCH OF THE TENOR QUALITY. 


BOSTON 


—New York Eve. Mail, January 7, 1921. 


ROYAL DADMUN, BARITONE, GAVE A RECITAL LAST NIGHT IN JORDAN HALL. HE SHOWED HIS PROGRESSIVENESS AND 
HIS CURIOSITY AS AN ARTIST IN THE ARRANGEMENT OF HIS UNUSUALLY INTERESTING PROGRAMME OF SONGS AND 


ARIAS. 


IT WAS EVIDENT THAT MR. DADMUN WAS MUCH INTERESTED IN THESE SONGS, THAT HE HAD SPENT MUCH 


THOUGHT ON THEIR INTERPRETATION. HE HAS A VOICE OF SPLENDID RANGE AND QUALITY, MANLY, RICH, RESONANT. 
HE HAS, TOO, AN UNUSUAL RANGE OF DYNAMICS, FROM VERY SOFT TO VERY LOUD. HE SHOWED HIMSELF A VERY 
INTELLIGENT AND TALENTED SINGER, ONE WHO STUDIES POETRY, AS WELL AS MUSIC. 

—Olin Downes in The Boston Post, January 15, 1921. 


IT WOULD BE HARD TO FIND ANYWHERE A MORE GRAPHIC, A MORE STARKLY REALISTIC SONG THAN THE “HUNGER 


SONG” BY CAESAR CUI, AND MR. DADMUN DROVE IT HOME WITH REMARKABLE DRAMATIC FORCE. 


FROM THAT HE 


PASSED TO MOUSSORGSKY’S “SONG OF THE FLEA” SO GRAPHIC IN ANOTHER WAY, AND SANG THA 
THERE IS SCARCELY A BARITONE OF ANY PRETENSION WHO DOES NOT SOONER OR LATER ATTEMPT DUPARC 8 OLE 
MANOIR DE ROSEMONDE,” BUT IT MAY BE SAID WITHOUT HESITATION THAT NONE HAS SUNG IT HERE WITH SUCH 


INTENSITY OF FEELING AS MR. DADMUN. 
SMOOTH, RESONANT, CAPABLE OF EXPRESSING VARIED EMOTIONS, IS 


REMARKABLE DICTION 


ROYAL DADMUN IN HIS RECITAL IN JORDAN HALL LAST EVENING OFFERED 
G'VE HIS VOICE FULL VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 
THESE ARE WHAT PLEASE IN HIS SINGING. 
FUL BIT OF YEARNING AND TENDERNESS AND ROMANCE, FREE FROM SENTIME 


Management: 


IT SUFF'CES TO SAY THAT HIS VOICE IS 


A WHOLLY ADMIRABLE ORGAN, 


ALWAYS UNDER HIS CONTROL, AND HE HAS 


—Warren Storey Smith in Boston Evening Transcript, January 15, 1921. 


“BY A LONELY FOREST PATHWAY” 


A PROGRAMME WELL CALCUL 

THE LILT OF THE MEASURES, THE MELTING OF TONE INT © TONES 
OF GRIFFES WAS A WHOLLY DELIGHT- 
NTALITY, AS IT WAS SUNG. 


—Boston Herald, January 15, 1921. 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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VISITING FORCES PROVIDE 
BUFFALO’S MUSICAL WEEK 





New York Symphony with Own Soloists 
and Flonzaley Quartet Give 
Programs in City 


BUFFALO, Jan. 14.—The second of the 
Engles series of concerts, locally mar- 
aged by Mai Davis Smith, was given 
the evening of Jan. 11 before a large 
audience. The New York Symphony, 
under the direction of Walter Dam- 
rosch, presented a novel program anid 
Buffalo’s musical cult rejoiced to hear 
the Rabaud Symphony in E Minor, 
which was given an excellent perform- 
ance and which made a profound impres-. 
sion. Lekeu’s Adagio for Strings was 
also given a fine reading by Conductor 
Damrosch and was roundly applauded. 
These two numbers were heard for the 
first time here and the keen apprecia- 
tion manifested, particularly in the Sym. 
phony, must have been gratifying to Mr. 
Damrosch, whose initiative made it pos- 
sible to hear something new and musi- 
cally interesting. The clou to the eve- 
ning’s program, however, was_ the 
superb playing of Beethoven’s Triple 
Concerto for violin, ’cello and piano, one 
of the most beautiful performances ever 
heard here. Albert Spalding, John 
Potwell and Willem Willeke, whose art- 
istic stature need not be commented on, 
were recalled again and again while the 
hall rang with bravos. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave a concert 
under the auspices of the Chromatic 
Club, on Jan. 12. The program novelty 
was the Serenade by Joseph Jongen, de- 
lightfully played with the finesse char- 
acteristic of this quaret. Brahms and 
Schumann were the other offerings, the 
Schumann being especially admirable. 
There were the usual recalls ag encores. 





Hear Local Composers in Annual Recita] 
at Manchester, N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 22.—The 
annual recital of music by composers of 
Manchester and vicinity was given 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 19, at the Man- 
chester Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
under the auspices of the music depart- 
ment, of which Rudolph Schiller is su- 
pervisor. The program included com- 
positions by Robert Wagner, songs by 
Walter H. Lewis and Mr. Schiller, quar- 
tets by Frank McBride, a work for piano 
and violin by Ida Mae Crombie and 
songs by Rudolph _ Schiller. Helen 
Woodward Pitt and Miss Blodin were the 
vocal soloists, and the piano works were 
played by Robert Wagner. F. M. F. 





Mrs. Adolph Klein Conducting Unique 
Classes 


Mrs. Adolph Klein, for many years 
one of the leading amateur musicians 
and music patrons in Cincinnati, now 
living in New York, has recently entered 
the field professionally. Being an ac- 
complished pianist and one who has de- 
voted herself to a most serious study of 
ensemble music for her instrument, she 
is receiving applications at her residence 
studio on Riverside Drive of persons who 
wish to study symphonic music. Mrs. 
Klein instructs by having four players, 
two at each piano, study the works with 
her. She has a large library of piano 
eight-hand music, including arrange- 
ments of all the standard and many of 
the modern orchestral works. 





Rosalie Housman to Lecture on Ameri- 
can Music 


The New York Board of Education has 
engaged Rosalie Housman to give sev- 
eral musicaly illustrated talks on Ameri- 
can music. Miss Housman is a gifted 
composer whose songs are being widely 
used. Mary Jordan is taking her song, 
“God’s World,” still in manuscript, with 
her on her tour. This song was als0 
sung by Lotta Madden at the Waldortf- 
Astoria, when she appeared as soloist 
with the Haarlem Philharmonic, as we!! 
as in her appearance for the MacDow?!! 
Club and on her coming Western tou". 
Reinald Werrenrath is another singe! 
who is using songs by Miss Housman”. 





Goldina De Wolff Lewis Under Friedber? 
Management 


Goldina de Wolff Lewis, a young Ame'- 
ican soprano who hails from New 
Hampshire, a pupil of Mme. Sembric! 
and Mr. La Forge, has just gone unde! 
the management of Annie Friedber? 
and will tour the United States next sea- 
son. She appeared last spring at a num: 
ber of club and private musicales. 
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With Close of Opera, Concerts 
Increase—Destinn, Lazaro, 
Cortot and Others Heard 
CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—After a cessation 
f recitals, more or less general during 
the opera season, no less than six were 
viven yesterday afternoon and evening. 
The noted Bohemian soprano, Emmy 
Destinn, reappeared at the Studebaker 


Theater after an absence from the city 


f exactly five years. She still has the 
sset of a warm voice which can be 
aised to full power or diminished to 
exquisite pianissimo. Owing to the great 
number of musical attractions at the 
same hour, we could hear her in only 
ne number, an aria from Dvorak’s “The 
Spectre Bride,” which she delivered with 
fine effect. 

Her assisting artist, Roderick White, 
ecame well nigh as important on the 
program aS Mme. Destinn herself. He 
egan with Mendelssohn’s E Minor Con- 
erto, and played several other groups 
f shorter compositions, alternating with 
her and equally sharing the applause. 
From a technical standpoint he was en- 
tirely adequate, and his performance of 
the concerto displayed fine tone and ex- 
‘ellent musicianship. 

Hipolito Lazaro made his first Chicago 
appearance at Orchestra Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, giving a song recital as the 
second item in the present Wessels and 
Voegeli series. He made an extremely 
pleasant impression by the grace and 
finish of his singing, in a program that 
included arias, songs of his native Spain 
and other works from the pens of French 
and English composers. His accompanist, 
Max Terr, also played a group of Chopin 
and Liszt numbers in a skilled manner. 

Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, hav- 
ing appeared about a year ago as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony, returned to 
give a recital at the Blackstone Theater. 
His program contained but three num- 


bers, Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor, Chopin’s 
twenty-four Preludes, and Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques.” 

It would have been difficult to choose 
from the major literature of the piano 


three numbers which would have given 
more contrast to M. Cortot’s pianistic 
ability and skill. He is a remarkable 
technician, but more than this, he has a 
warmly moving imagination. Conse- 
quently the three works, all different 
phases of piano music, were played in 
masterly manner. M. McL. 





NATIONAL FESTIVAL WILL 





Noted Lockport (N. Y.) Series Broad- 
ens Its Scope—Added Features for 
the Programs, Next October 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The Na- 
tional American Music Festival will be 
held in Buffalo for the first time in Oc- 
tober, 1921, and will thereafter be an 
annual event in the musical life of this 
city. The festival has become so firmly 
established and has attracted such wide- 
spread interest during its existence in 
Lockport, N. Y., that a larger center 
has become necessary for its extended 
activities. Buffalo has embraced the 
project and has placed it on a firm 
foundation. 

The National Festival is educational 
in its plan and is operated wholly in the 
cause of American music as typified by 
the American-born composer and artist. 
Its programs and contests will arouse 
a general interest and will bring to Buf- 
falo persons from practically every 
State in the Union. 

The coming festival will be held Oct. 
3-8, 1921, in Elmwood Music Hall and 
there will be programs morning, after- 
noon and evening. Among the most in- 
teresting features of the week are the 
artist contests which are held mornings. 
Last year forty-four young artists en- 


tered the contests, these candidates 
alone representing more than _ thirty 
States. Aspirants for recognition as 


pianists, violinists and vocalists are given 
a hearing and an impartial judgment. 
The winner in each case is awarded a 
substantial prize. An added feature 
this year will be the contest of local 
choirs. An evening will be devoted to 
the hearing and judging of chorus choirs 
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BELGIAN PIANIST 
AMERICAN DEBUT 


Aeolian Hall, Monday Evening, February 7th, at 8:15 P. M. 
MANAGEMENT: RADOUX’S MUSICAL BUREAU | 
431 W. 47th St., New York 
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and the winning chorus will receive a 
prize of $300. A _ similar contest for 
church quartets will take place at one 
of the sessions, a prize of $100 being 
offered to the successful quartet. 
Programs of instrumental music will 
be given at the afternoon sessions and 
vocal soloists and choruses will partici- 


pate in the evening programs. A num- 
ber of eminent artists have already 


been engaged. 

Many prominent citizens of Buffalo 
have come forward in support of the Na- 
tional Festival. The advisory board con- 
sists of George K. Staples, Ralp S. Kent, 
Fred A. Ringueberg, Maurice E. 
Preisch, Howard B. Ward, William C. 
Shepard, George A. Keller, Curtis N. 
Andrews, with A. A. Van De Mark, art- 
istic director. Mr. Van De Mark 
founded the festival five years ago and 
he has now moved his offices to Buffalo. 


ST. LOUIS HEARS NOVELTIES 


Hadley, Dvorsky and Ducasse Works 
Played by Symphony Forces 


St. Louis, Mo, Jan. 22.—For the 
seventh pair of Symphony concerts Max 
Zach turned to the moderns, opening his 
program with Henry Hadley’s Sym- 
phony No. 4. “The Haunted Castle” by 
Dvorsky (Josef Hofmann) gave the au- 
dience a first hearing of the pianist’s 
orchestral work. “Le Joli Jeu de 
Furet” of Roger-Ducasse with its buoy- 
ant phrases was also played. The solo- 
ist, Arthur’ Hackett, the tenor, again 
proved his claim to rank as an artist of 
high attainments. 

Albin Steindel, the first violin section 
of the orchestra, appeared as soloist at 
the last “Pop” concert, playing Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in B Minor. His tone 
was big, technique excellent and inter- 
pretation scholarly. 

The third of the dinner concert series 
of the Missouri Athletic Club was given 
Jan. 6, with May Peterson, soprano, and 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, as soloists. 

H. W. C. 








Damrosch Orchestra Treats Washington 
to All-Wagner Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—As the 
offering of the fourth concert of the 
New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, 
presented an all-Wagner program, in- 
cluding numbers from “Rienzi,” ‘Tann- 
hiusser,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan and 
Isolde” and “The Mastersingers.” Gus- 
tave Tinlot, violinist, played the solo part 
in the “Tristan” number. The Sym- 
phony was also heard in an educational 
concert under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Fine Arts. W. Hz. 





A concert by members of the Lake 
View Musical Society, Chicago, is an- 
nounced for Jan. 31 at the Parkway 
Hotel. 








Beatrice Martin 
Pursuing Studies 
with Mr. Hageman 











Beatrice Martin, Secprano in a Leisure 
Moment 


Somewhat of a vacation so far as ap- 
pearances are concerned, is the current 
season for Beatrice Martin, soprano, who 
was heard in recital at Aeolian Hall last 
spring and will give another next fall. 
She is scheduled for a recital in Mt. ° 
Vernon, N. Y., this spring, but she is 
devoting most of her energies at present 
to her studies with Richard Hageman. 
The group of Hugo Wolf songs which 
she presented on her last Aeolian Hall 
program proved her capabilities Miss 
Martin is under the management of 
Jules Daiber. The accompanviig photo- 
graph of the artist was taken in Mt 
Vernon. 


MINNEAPOLIS HONORS DIVA 


Galli-Curci Receives Address of Welcome 
and Floral Tribute 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—A 
splendid ovation was given to Galli- 
Curci on her appearance at the Audi- 
torlum, three days before her wedding. 
KE. J. Fairfield, of the Civic and Commerce 
Association, as soon as he could get a 
hearing, made an address of welcome and 
a floral presentation to the prima donna. 
The program afforded keen enjoyment. 

Engelbert Roentgen was the assisting 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
at its last concert. This new solo ’cellist 
in the orchestra made an excellent im- 
pression. His fine technical work in the 
performance of Haydn’s Concerto for 
"cello and orchestra, Op. 101, was enthu- 
siastically applauded. The orchestral 
numbers were the Brahms “Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn,” and the Sixth 
Symphony, in B Minor, by Tchaikovsky. 

F. L. C. B. 


In many of his recitals this season 
Fred Patton, the young American bari- 
tone, is singing Penn’s “Sunrise and 
You.” 
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EVA GAUTHIER 


will sing at the 


U CYRIL SCOTT RECITAL 


at Molian Hall, New York 


{ on February 4th the following 


CYRIL SCOTT SONGS 


with the Composer at the Piano. 


IN THE VALLEY 
LILAC-TIME 
LOOKING BACK 
LOVELY KIND AND 
KINDLY LOVING 
THE NEW MOON 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 


SCOTCH LULLABYE 
SLEEP SONG 

A PICNIC 

THE WHITE KNIGHT 
WHY SO PALE AND WAN? 


14 East 43rd St., New York 
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MISS MENGES MAKES RETURN IN RECITAL 





Violinist Moves Hearers to Ad- 
miration at Reappearance 
in Aeolian Hall 


Several years ago Maud Allan, the 
dancer, introduced to this country the 
young English violinist, Isolde Menges, 
whose talents immediately took local con- 


certgoers by the ears. At the same time 
regret was general that her admirable 
endowments suffered from an aggressive, 
unbalancing play of temperament that 
quite robbed her art of dignity, restful- 
ness and poise. Miss Menges did not re- 
appear after that season, though she 
toured extensively. 

On Wednesday afternoon of last week 
Miss Menges returned to this city in an 
Aeolian Hall recital and* once again 
moved her hearers to admiration by the 
wealth of her artistic gifts. It would 
be an error to maintain that Miss Menges 
has developed all the control that she 
lacked previously or cultivated the re- 
serve and domination of her exuberant 


nature essential to progress. But she 
has made strides and her playing is less 
ungoverned than it used to be. In a 
program containing Handel’s D Major 
Sonata, Bach’s unaccompanied Prelude 
and Fugue in G Minor and some short 
pieces by Kreisler, Boyd, Chabrier, De- 
bussy and Brahms she proved herself 
to have gained in depth and in style, 
while her tone, in spite of casual imper- 


fections, retains its warmth and beauty, 
her bowing is vigorous and elastic, her 
technic generally facile. Her tempera- 
ment, while vitalizing what she plays, 
still has need of curbing. It betrays her 
into erratic mannerisms, notably of 
rhythm. If Miss Menges can cure her- 
self of these eccentricities, further rule 
her emotions and clarify her intellectual 
perspective, she should become a violin- 
ist of outstanding importance. 

Eileen Beattie was her accompanist 
last week. 





FLONZALEYS INTRODUCE 





Belgian’s “Serénade Dramatique” Pro- 
duced at Second Concert of Sea- 
son—Play Brahms and Beethoven 


Although the weather was of a kind 
thgt invited to dalliance beside one’s own 
steam-heater, the audience which heard 
the second Flonzaley concert at Aeolian 
Hall Tuesday evening of last week was 
fully as large as usual. The icy fangs 
of the gale did not spare-the sensitive 
strings of the four incomparable mas- 


ters and there were some roughnesses 


and flaws of intonation, attributable to 








Season 1921-1922 
M. H. HANSON’S LIST 


I offer the distinguished artists of international renown: 


FRANZ VON VECSEY 


JASCHA SPIWAKOWSKY 


GUTIA CASINI 


THE VIOLINIST 
THE PIANIST 
THE ’CELLIST 


AND MY AMERICANS 


MARCELLA CRAFT 
MELVENA PASSMORE 
CECIL BURLEIGH 
VERA BARSTOW 

LEO ORNSTEIN 


THE SOPRANO 
COLORAT. SOPR. 
THE VIOLINIST 
THE VIOLINIST 
THE PIANIST 


WATCH THE TOURS OF ST. OLAF 
LUTHERAN CHOIR 


Mr. Vescey arrives end of October, 1921! 


Mr. Spiwakowsky arrives January, 1922! 
Mr. Casini arrives October 1, 1921! 


Mr. Ornstein available first part of season! 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Schumann Heink’s advice 
on vocal study 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human 
voice, and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
reproduce the art of the singer so accurately that no ¢ 
point of beauty and no fault escapes detection. 


wonderful study they are for gifted students, and how 


welcome they must be to artists in enabling them to 
enhance the good and to avoid the bad.” 


They 


What a 


= 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK. 


Schumann Heink makes Victor Records. 
artists of all the world make Victor Records. 
Victrola you hear them 
exactly as they themselves ap- 
proved their own 


on the 


it to be heard. 


work and wish 


The greatest 
Played ‘ 





© Hall 


Hear Schumann Heink or any of the other famous Vic- 


tor artists at any Victor dealer's. 


Write us for catalog 


with portraits of the world’s greatest artists who make 


Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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NEW WORK BY JONGEN 


nothing else but the state of the ther- 
mometer. 

However, the Flonzaleys can never 
play badly and their second best is still 
indescribably better than the very best 
of ordinary organizations. ‘Their pro- 
gram last week consisted of Brahms’s 
C Minor and the first of Beethoven’s 
“Rasoumowsky” Quartets, with an in- 
tervening tid-bit by the Belgian, Jo- 
seph Jongen, described as a “Serénade 
Dramatique.” How the Flonzaley four 
play this Brahms and Beethoven is an 
oft-told tale. 

The best showing last week was made 
in the adorable third movement of the 
former. Jongen’s music proved unim- 
portantly agreeable. Its form is what 
the text books describe as A-B-A, and 
the first and last sections supply the de- 
signation of serenade. Above strum- 
ming, guitarlike, pizzicati a fairly com- 
monplace melody of a Spanish or quasi- 
oriental cast is heard and passed from 
instrument to instrument. The middle 
section is more grave and meditative. 
The chief interest of the piece lies in its 
rhythmic scheme. ms 2. F. 





Casini Re-appears at Bagby Musicales 


Gutia Casini, ’cellist, on his arrival 
fresh from his successful tour with Mary 
Garden, made his first appearance at 
one of the recent Bagby Musicales at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Bagby has been 
besieged by many of those who attended, 
to let them hear Casini again. Thus the 
’cellist was re-engaged-for Jan 24, five 
weeks after his initial bow at these func- 
tions and on Monday last once more de- 
lighted his audience.’ He played works 
by Tchaikovsky, Bruch, Fauré and 
Popper. 





Kubelik Plays His Own Concerto in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Jan 


Kubelik, violinist, presented by Mrs. 
Wilson Greene, gave a sterling recital 
program which included his own Con- 
certo in C Maior and compositions by 
Bach, Saint-Saéns, Sarasate and Cam- 
panini. His accompanist was Pierre Au- 
gieras, who also played the Chopin Bal- 
lade in F. W. H. 





Two Successes for Mme. Rothenberg 


On the afternoon of Jan. 16, Mme. 
Shomer Rothenberg, interpreter of Jew- 
ish songs, sang for the immigrants at 
Ellis Island. Her songs had a poignant 
appeal for this .audience. On the eve- 
ning of the same day she appeared at 
Cooper Union, again with notable suc- 
cess. Both these appearances were ar- 
ranged through Lazar S. Samoiloff. 


HAMBOURG TRIO RETURNS 


J. Campbell-McInnes Sings With Cham. 
ber Music Organization 


One of Canada’s most active music: 
factors, the Hambourg Trio, joined forc« 
with J. Campbell-McInnes, baritone, in 4 
program given at Aeolian Hall, Thursda 
afternoon. The trio consists of the san 
players as last year, but there has bee 
a marked improvement in ‘their ensemb| 
since their New York concert of las: 
January. If there was not the perfection 
of -intonation and the high degree of 
mutuality which have distinguished the 
playing of the most celebrated chamber 
music organizations, there was sincerit 
and musicianship and appreciation of 
style. The trio played the Schumann | 
Major Trio, Op. 80, and John Ireland’s 
E Minor Trio, which is in one movement 
and less “advanced,” perhaps, than som 
other recent examples of British cham- 
ber music. 

Mr. Campbell-McInnes_ succeeded in 
presenting the sixteen numbers of Schu- 
mann’s song cycle, “Poet’s Love,” with a 
welcome degree of sympathy and under- 
standing. His interpretations at times 
were better than his vocalism. He used 
the. German text, after having prepared 
the cycle, it is said, in an English trans- 
lation. George Reeves accompanied him 
admirably. 2. 


PREPARE EASTER MUSIC 


Harold Flammer, Inc., Issuing Special 
Editions of Appropriate Numbers 


The great popularity of John Prindle 
Scott’s Christmas music this year has 
induced his publisher to meet the coming 
demand for Easter. Many singers and 
choirmasters are endeavoring to secure 
something new, yet of proper churchly 
atmosphere and with suitable text. “Ride 
on in Majesty,” by John Prindle Scott, 
is one song which is said to be especially 
suitable for Palm Sunday. There has 
not been such a remarkable sacred song 
for the occasion since “The Palms.” 
“Ride on in Majesty” is also arranged 
as an anthem, and to meet all the re- 
quirements it is being published this year 
in three keys. 

For the Sunday following Palm Sun- 
day, John Prindle Scott has written 
“Christ Is Risen,” also published in three 
keys, and as an anthem. Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc., of New York, the publishers of 
these compositions, are making a spe- 
cialty of Easter music this year in al! 
branches, including several duets by the 
distinguished American composer, Harry 
Rowe Shelley. 














Maria Winetzkaia and Cantor Kanewsky 
Give Benefit Recital 


A recent appearance of Maria Winetz- 
kaja, the Russian mezzo-contralto. was 
for the benefit of the Hebrew Nationa! 
Orvhan House. when she sang in joirt 
recital with Cantor Kanewsky on Jan. 
11 at Hunt’s Point Palace, New York 
Both artists were much applauded. 





Madge Daniell, soprano, was recently 
heard at the snecial service at Spanish 
Church, St. Guadaluve. The program 
was reneated Jan. 18. Future en-a’e- 
ments for Miss Daniell are in Phila?:l- 
phia. Feb. 14, and Champaign, I!!., 
March 17. 
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Remington - Hill 


announces a 


Song Recital 
by 


Six of her pupils 


to be given in the 


Wanamaker Auditorium 
Monday, Jan. 31 


at 


2:30 o’Clock 





STUDIO: 


114 WEST 12TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ARTISTS APPEAR FOR CLUB 





Haarlem Philharmonic Hears Lotta 
Madden, Diaz and Mathilda Locus 


One of the most interesting concerts 
of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society of 
New York, was the third in the series, 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on the af- 
ternoon of Jan. 20. Lotta Madden, so- 
prano; Mathilda Locus, pianist, and Ra- 
faelo Diaz, tenor, of the Metropolitan, 
were the soloists. 

Miss Madden offered two groups of 
songs by Thomas, Foudrain, Duparc, 
Georges and Chaminade, Clough-Leight- 
er, Wintter Watts, Hill, Kramer, 
Pierce and Homer, to all of which she 
gave charming interpretations. Clough- 
Leighter’s “Mid- Rapture” and Duparc’s 
“Chanson Triste” were exceptionally well 
sung, revealing a voice of crystal clear- 
ness and beauty. Mr. Diaz was accorded 
equal praise for his singing of Pon- 
chielli’s “Cielo e mar” from “La Gia- 
conda” and a song group by Puccini, 
Kramer, Hirst and Speaks, while Miss 
Locus played with skill Paderewski’s 
Variations and numbers by Moszkowski. 
Louise Keppel was accompanist for Miss 
Madden, and Francis Moore for Mr. 
Diaz. M. B. S. 





Esther Dale Well Received in Concert 
Series in Bermuda 


Esther Dale, soprano, has recently 
returned from Bermuda where she was 
well received by both press and public 
in four concerts. Miss Dale scored in 
Hamilton and St. George’s, also in two 
musicales given at the home of Mrs. Col. 
Hyde, in Hamilton, where she sang be- 
fore a large audience which included Ex- 
President and Mrs. Taft. Conal Quirke 
was the accompanist. 





Illustrious Artists Visit Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., Jan. 22.—Alfred Cor- 
tot played here Jan. 10 before a great 
audience and was cheered for his fine 
playing. 

Claudio Muzio, assisted by Philip Gor- 
don, pianist, achieved an artistic success 
in concert on Jan. 9. Her program was 
chiefly notable for two Puccini arias, 
both finely interpreted. Mr. Gordon dis- 
played his pianistic gifts in admirably 
selected numbers. B. D. 


WILLIAM ROBYN 


The young tenor who gave such 
a successful debut song recital 
at Carnegie Hall, Nov. 13, 1920, 
before a large audience. His 
press notices were most compli- 
mentary and predicted a splen- 
did future. 


lessons. 








J. E. NeCollins 




















Week Brings Detroit Brilliant Visitors 








Amato and Margaret Romaine Attract Great Audience—New 
York Symphony Under Damrosch Stirs Hearers with Fine 
Program—Plays Two Novelties 








ETROIT, MICH., Jan. 22.—Pasquale 

Amato and Margaret Romaine ap- 
peared in recital at Arcadia Auditorium 
on Tuesday, Jan 11, Miss Romaine 
making her local début. As usual, Amato 
attracted a huge audience that mani- 
fested the heartiest feelings in the recep- 
tion of his work. He labored under the 
handicap of a cold, but sang with mag- 
nificent artistry, giving operatic ex- 
cerpts and groups of French and Italian 
songs. The “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” 
created such a demonstration that he 
added the “Largo Al Factotum” from 
“The Barber ef Seville.” William Tyro- 
ler accompanied with’ admirable skill. 

Miss Romaine shared the honors of the: 
evening with the baritone, creating an 
excellent impression and gaining in popu- 
lar esteem with each successive number. 
Her voice was particularly attractive in 
modern French compositions. “Floods 
of Spring,” by Rachmaninoff, was splen- 
didly done. She had to add many extras 
to her list. 

On Jan. 12 the New York Symphony 
presented a program that surpassed in 
interest any given here by that organi- 
zation in several years. Two novelties— 
Casella’s “Venetian Convent” suite and 
de Sabata’s “Juventus’—were received 
with much cordiality. 














On the following afternoon Mr. Dam- 
rosch gave one of his delightful concerts 
for young people and long before the 
appointed hour there were several rows 
of standees. The program was made up 
of five or six short compositions of 
various periods and the Schubert “Un- 
finished” Symphony. 

At the Sunday concert on Jan. 9 an 
attractive program was admirably per- 
formed under Victor Kolar’s baton. The 
capacity audience was generous in its 
appreciation. First honors undeniably 
went to the soloist, Ilya Schkolnik, vio- 
linist, who played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. His tone was at all times of a 
warm, resonant quality and he made the 
Andante strikingly beautiful. The or- 
chestra opened with the March from 
Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar,’ and _ pro- 
ceeded thence to the Massenet “Scénes 
Pittoresques.” The “Irish Rhapsody” of 
Herbert brought the program to a 
felicitous close. 

Detroiters have recently been afforded 
opportunities of hearing two of the most 


talented singers now appearing in light 


opera, Marguerita Sylva and Eleanor 
Painter, both appearing before large 
audiences, one in “The Song Bird” and 
the other in “Florodora.” M. McD. 





Lazaro Admired in Trenton “Rigoletto” 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 19. —Hipolito La- 
zaro appeared as the Duke in the per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” given by the 
Puccini Grand Opera Company at the 
Grand Theater last evening. The pres- 
ence of the noted Spanish tenor raised 
the standard of the performance to a 
level unknown in this city before. His 
singing of the great arias, “Questa o 
quella” and “La donna é mobile,” roused 
the audience to unprecedented enthu- 
siasm. He was just as effective in the 








concerted numbers. The company also 
included Lina Palmieri, a young and 
promising coloratura soprano, as Gilda; 
Ada Poggi as Maddelena; Silvio Cara- 
velli as Rigoletto, and Enzo Bonzano as 


Sparafucile. The chorus was provided 
by Giulio Setti of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 





Due to the fine successes with which 
Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, is 
meeting on her Coast tour, two more en- 
gagements have been added to her con- 
cert schedule. 
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New York, November 15, 1920. 


Dear Mr. Hayes: 


I wish to congratulate you on Mr. Robyn’s voice 


and wonderful diction, for which all credit is due you. 








(Signed) HUGO BOUCEK 
Manager of Robyn 


Photo by Mishkin 
JEROME HAYES 

Hotel Woodward 

wv. 13, 192¢ eee 204 W. 55TH ST. 

; ; he : og NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Circle 2000 
William Robyn was a “find” of Mr. J. E. NeCollins of the American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York, and he discovered him when the boy had been in this country six months. After 
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MUSIC FOR NEW FILM 





Artists from Public Music Service, Inc., 
Appear with “Behold the Man” 


Sunday afternoons and evenings have 
been set aside at the new Apollo Theater, 
in the heart of New York’s theater dis- 
trict, for the presentation of the Pathé 
color film, “Behold the Man.” The mu- 
sic will be supplied by Harriet Lark, so- 
prano; Elda Arlando Boyer, bass-bari- 
tone, and the New York Opera and Ora- 
torio Society, Zilpha Barnes Wood, direc- 
tor, all secured from Public Music Serv- 
ice, Inc. After a prologue with Miss 
Lark singing “The Holy City,” the pic- 
tures which show the life of Christ are 
accompanied by orchestra, chorus and 
soloists in appropriate music from the 
oraterios, operas and sacred music. 

For almost two years now, the Com- 
munity Music League, Public Music Serv- 
ice, Inc., and the magazine, Music Serv- 
ice, have been working in the movement 
to place good music before the ‘masses. 
The heads of the organization feel that 
the most decided improvement in this 
respect has been made in the music 
presented at the moving picture theaters. 





Eight Concert Appearances in Manhat- 
tan This Season, Diaz’s Record 


Rafaelo Diaz’s wide vogue in concert 
and recital is indicated by his eight ap- 
pearances in New York alone this sea- 
son. His most recent success was on 
Jan. 20 at the Waldorf-Astoria, where he 
gave a program for the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society. 





Kreidler Follows Opera Appearances 
with Southern Tour 
CHIcaGo, Jan. 17.—Louis Kreidler, 


after his appearance with the Chicago 
Opera Association, left last night for an 
extensive recital tour of the South. The 
noted baritone will begin his recital sea- 
son in southern Illinois, going from there 
to Ohio and working ‘down the Missis- 
sippi Valley to Mississippi, finishing his 
tour in New Orleans. 





MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.— Ralph Maz- 
ziotta, a well- known piano instructor 


here, has been selected as musical direc- 
tor at the Westchester Theater. 





hearing Robyn sing, he was so impressed with his voice that he sent him at once to Jerome Hayes for 
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FINE ADVANCE IN SHATTUCK’S ART 





Pianist’s Command of Re- 
sources Clearly Shown at 
His N. Y. Recital 


Arthur Shattuck is a pianist whose de- 
velopment is constant. He gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall Tuesday afternoon of 


last week and revealed unmistakable ar- 
tistic growth and a surer command of his 
resources. His program—an eminently 
sober one—contained a Bach Toccata, Bu- 
soni’s arrangements of a choral prelude, 
a Ricercare of Palestrina, an Impromptu 
and a Minuet of Schubert, Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Sérieuses,” some Palmgren 
numbers, a music box piece by de 
Sévérac and examples of Debussy and 
Liszt. 

Mr. Shattuck’s playing has gained 
greatly in proportion and balance. It 
has always been characterized by musi- 
cal charm allied with power, good taste, 
technical fluency, and intellectual com- 
mand. More than ever, one notes these 
elements to-day. His Schubert proved 
surpassingly lovely in tonal effect, in del- 
icacy, in poetic grace, and he performed 


Friends of Pesterday 


The Greatest Get-together Number Since 
the Stein Song 





Wwele by 
NELLIE SIMPSON 





BM Co oe Copyrgt U.S A MCMXIE by Marcon & Pris 


The Boston Music Company has recently 
published in its Blue Bird Ballad series, a 
stirring new song entitled “Friends ‘of 
Yesterday,” which promises to be a sec- 
ond Stein Song. With a good lyric, set to 
a vigorous, swinging melody, it is just 
the type of “get- together” song men like 
to sing in clubs and social gatherings. 
The words have a great appeal, to ex- 
service men particularly, and the song is 
already being used extensively by the 
legion posts. 


Vocal instructors will find this a splendid 
teaching song. It is published for high, 
medium and low voice. 


It’s a Blue Bird Ballad 


YAW 


Prima Donna Soprano 








Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
with FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 
Management: HARRY H. HALL, 

Care Musical America 
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MME. 
MINNA 


KAUFMANN 
VOICE 


© Camegie Hall 601-602 
New York Cily 


Phone Circle 1350 
Secretary—J. CARTALL 

















"Music Teachers’ Association. 


Mendelssohn’s tiresome variations with 
contrast, clarity and dexterity that lent 
them unaccustomed interest. 

The American pianist has done much 
for Palmgren in the past and the Fin- 
nish composer’s “Swan,” “Bird Song” and 
“The Sea” were high lights of last week’s 
program. The audience made him repeat 
the Sévérac ““Boite 4 Musique,” which he 
played delightfully. H. F. 


HEAR JESSIE MASTERS 


Scranton Audience Applauds Contralto 
in Recital with Local Violinist 


SCRANTON, PA., Jan. 13.—At the Casino 
here last evening much pleasure was 
given by Jessie Masters, American con- 
tralto, in her recital with William J. 
Mais, a young local violinist. Miss Mas- 
ters has a voice which ranges in timbre 
from a ’cello-like richness to a bell-like 
clarity. From her first number, Gounod’s 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” to her last, Miss 
Masters’ personal charm abetted her 
voeal gift and trained artistry to make 
her recital a notable success. 

Elsie Linder accompanied Miss Mas- 
ters effectively. Mr. Mais opened the 
program with a Handel Sonata. He also 
played a Berceuse by Arensky, a Ballade 
by Friml, and the Kreisler “Liebesfreud.” 
He was accompanied by Louis Baker 
Phillips. 








Ornstein Begins Southern Tour 


Leo Ornstein began his Southern tour 
at New Orleans on Jan. 22 with a recital, 
giving on the same day a brief lecture on 
“Touch and Tone” for the New Orleans 
Mr. Orn- 
stein’s next appearance in the vicinity 
of New York will be in Brooklyn, in 
joint recital with Mme. Tarasova, and his 
first appearance in Carnegie Hall this 
year will be with the National Sym- 
phony. Later in the season he will be 
heard in recital at the same hall. 





Many Master Works on Bauer’s Second 
New York Recital Program 


Harold Bauer, the pianist, will play at 
his second New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, Jan. 29, 
Mozart’s Fantasia in C Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in C Op. 53; Franck’s 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue, three inter- 
mezzos by Brahms, Schumann’s Toccata 
and Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor. 





Maria Winetzkaja and Assisting Artists 
Give Concert at Sing Sing 


OSSINING, N. Y., Jan. 13.—Marie 
Winetzkaja, mezzo-contralto, was one of 
the soloists at the Globe free concerts 
given recently for the benefit of the Mu- 
tual Welfare League in Sing Sing 
Prison. Mme. Winetzkaja gave admir- 
able interpretations of “O Love Thy 
Might” from “Samson,” de Koven’s “Nor- 
man Cradle Song,” Moussorgsky’s “The 
Prayer” and Paisello’s “La Zingarella.” 
Numbers were also offered by Marguerite 
White, soprano; Isidore Strassner, vio- 
linist, and Earl C. Little bass. The ac- 
companists were Alice Siever and Jo- 
sephine Arena. 





Schipa Engaged for Ann Arbor Festival 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association has been engaged for 
the Ann Arbor May Festival. A nuim- 
ber of other festival engagements are 
pending. Mr. Schipa sang at the Bagby 
Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria, Mon- 
day, Jan. 17. 





Clubs Give Cencerts at Columbus 


CoLUMBUS, O, Jan. 22.—The Women’s 
Music Club in a matinée program, in 
Elks’ Hall on Jan. 11, presented Mrs. 
Herbert Vallance, soprano, and Mrs. 
Nathan Dawson, contralto; Vera Wat- 
son Downing, violinist, and Alice Pow- 





PARIS 


COURS CHAIGNEAU 


Daily Classes for the Study of Chamber 
- Music in All srentene a 
ghest personal endorsements erences 
of Pablo Casals, Ossip Gabrilowiteck and 
Harold Bauer. 
Address 9 rue de Chanaleilles 
Paris, Franuce 











ers Ruth, pianist. Ethel Hill Combs, 
Maud Cockins, Henrietta Jacobson, Don 
Abbott, Mabel Ackland Stepanian, Ger- 
aldine Taylor, Mildred Roberts Burch 
and Nora Wilson also participated in an 
instrumental concerted number. The 
accompanists were Grace Chandler, Alice 
Powers Ruth and Hazel Swann Germain. 
Mrs. Ruth made a fine impression with 
“Out on the Hilltop at Dawn,” her own 
composition for piano. The Saturday 
Music Club gave its regular monthly 
concert in the Hotel Deshler, Jan. 8. 
The program included items by Violet 
Carter, Mercedes Rubrecht, Dorothy 
Stevens, Floyd Elliot, Mabel Dunn Hop- 
kins, Mabel Ackland Stepanian and 
Frances’ Beall. Accompanists were 
Emma Held, Frances Beall, Geraldine 
Taylor, Louise Ackerman and Edwin 
Stainbrook. E. M. S. 





Adrian (Mich.) Harpist Injured When 
Car Overturns 


ADRIAN, MiIcH., Jan. 11.—Marvel 
Garnsey, harpist of the Toledo Sym- 
phony, met with a serious accident, Sun- 
day, while on her way to attend a re- 
hearsal. Miss Garnsey, whose home is in 
Adrian, was driving to the station with 
her father to catch an early train for 
Toledo. Handicapped by efforts to hold 
the harp on the running board, Mr. 
Garnsey lost full control of the car, 
which overturned. Miss Garnsey and 
her father were pinned beneath the auto- 
mobile. The harpist suffered a crushed 
shoulder and six broken ribs. She will 
recover. Her father escaped with a few 
cuts and bruises. S.A. 





Two Sterling Concerts in Kenosha, Wis.. 


KENOSHA, WIs., Jan. 19.—The first 
concert of the Lyric Club this season was 
given last night under the direction of 
Wesley La Violette, conductor. The club 
has become a permanent factor in the 
civic life. A program of mixed chorus 
numbers was presented. Anna Bur- 
meister, soprano, was the assisting so- 


loist, and was cordially received. The 
club revealed a better balance, finer 
shadings, and more growth in choral 


technique than ever before. 

Alfred Cortot attracted a large audi- 
ence to the Gymnasium of Kemper Hall 
Saturday evening. Of especial interest 
a his performance of Chopin’s Pré- 
udes. 





Povla Frijsh and Salzédo Harp Ensem- 
ble Applauded in Reno, Nev. 


RENO, NEv, Jan. 7.—That the large 
audience at the Majestic Theater last 
night enjoyed the artists presented by 
the Nevada Musical Club, was demon- 
strated by the hearty applause. Many 
numbers during the evening were re- 
peated and numerous encores were given. 
One of the outstanding features of the 
evening was the fine performance vf 
Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, who 
sang with intelligence and feeling. In 
addition to the singer, the Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble, Carlos Salzédo, director, was 
also heard, playing two groups, which 
were warmly received. 





KINGMAN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Available Season 1920-21 


Personal Address: 


24 West 59th Street 





HEMPEL SINGS AT BENEFIT 





Boys’ Schooling Aided by Program Give: 
in Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Jan. 19.—Mme 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, delighted 
great audience here at Converse Colleg: 
Auditorium on Jan. 17. Coenraad v. Bo: 
was the piano accompanist, and Augus 
Rodeman was flautist. Both Messrs. Bo: 
and Rodeman were liberally applaude: 
in their solo work, but Mme. Hempel, o: 
course, came in for the lion’s share. 

The program was one of wide variety) 
and the applause to each number was 
spontaneous, a constant list of encores 
being demanded. 

The concert was given under the aus 
pices of the Rotary Club for the benefii 
of the work with boys which the club has 
undertaken. There were present about 
1500 persons. 


VIOLONCELLO INSTRUCTION 
French and Belgian School 


ANTON ASENMACKER 


Vio'oncello Instructor at the 
Institute of Musical Art. 
Address: 1800 Monroe Ave., New York 
Studio at West 7Ist Street. 
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wc tae Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 
ike her 
—Charles D. Isaacsen in the N. Y. Globe. 
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Making an Opera Career Minus a Repertoire 


ime. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Now Teaching Voice in New York, Tells of a Sixteen-year- 
Début Without sie ua Offered by the Smaller 


old’s 
Houses 





European 











EW YORK was only one of the cen- 
ters to applaud her in the days of 
r appearances in opera, oratorio and 
neert, for Clementine De Vere-Sapio’s 
naturally beautiful soprano voice and 
illed artistry made common cause 
th luck to bring her to some of the 
oehest which country of 
Europe as well as Russia and America 
ild offer a singer. Here in New York 
present she is keeping hard at her 
rk as a vocal teacher. And the prob- 
ems which beset her pupils recall to her 
eX] veriences of her own career, whether 
by way of parallel or eter es 


posts every 


“T should never ” Mme. Sapio earnest- 
ly declares, “advise any ‘girl, however 
vifted, to abandon herself to the 


drudgery on which any singing career 
must be based until she has gained some 
definite measure of recognition. Then, 
indeed, she will stand little chance of 
making a noteworthy success unless she 
gives her whole heart, in all gaiety, to 
her work. Nothing is to be gained by 
factitious seriousness. Perhaps I am 
a poor one to generalize in this matter, 
my own opportunities were so much the 
fruit of luck. But if I didn’t pick them 
off the tree, at least I held my hands 
open so that when they dropped they 
should drop my way. 


JOHN 
DOANE 


Coach—Concert Accompanist 
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New York 
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“When I was sixteen I was living with 
my family in Florence, where I studied 
with Mme. Albertini Baucardé. My 
brothers, who knew many artists of 
various sorts and even did some critical 
journalizing on the arts, came home one 
day and said, ‘Don’t you want a début? 
They’re looking for a new little soprano 
over at the Pagliano Theater, for 
“Huguenots,” and we said we thought 
you’d do.’ 

“I was delighted! It sounded like a 
great lark, and I gave an emphatic yes. 
To my teacher and my friends the sit- 
uation looked less rosy. Mme. Bau- 
cardé had just come back to town from 
the country, and when she heard of my 
wild scheme she shut her house again 
and went back to her summer place, in 
order not to lend her countenance to my 
affair. As for my friends, they crowded 
the galleries to witness, as they expected, 
an amusing fiasco. The really amusing 
thing was that I appeared without re- 
hearsing with the company and was a 
That meant, in Italy, that I 
was made. I didn’t develop nerves till 
well after the critical moment was thus 
safely passed. 

“Offers began to come to me from all 
quarters. My father would hear nothing 


of them. And indeed it would have been 
difficult for me to fill any of them, for 
they all required a répertoire; 


and I 






































MONICA GRAHAM STULTS 


SOPRANO 
Is Singing at Her Recital at Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
February 2nd 
WATER LILIES 
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New York 


14 East 43rd Street, 
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‘The vocal studio is the gymnasium of the voice. The vocal ex- 


)  ercise is the calisthenic. 


The vocal instructor can ill afford to de- 
| velop voices into freakish sounding instruments by resorting to 
‘stunts’ under the guise of voice culture.”’ 


—UNIVERSAL SONG (Vol. I) 
by FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 
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Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, For- 
merly a Distinguished Figure in Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert Here and 
Abroad and Now Teaching Voice in 
New York 


knew no role at all except that in 
‘Huguenots.’ Late in the season, the 
same house needed someone for ‘Son- 
nambula,’ and I learned that too. Soon, 
I realized, other houses would forget 
about me if I continued my refusals. 1 
took my mother aside one day and said, 
‘I’m going to accept the very next offer 
I get.” It came next morning, from a 
small but good house in the very south- 
ernmost end of the Spanish peninsula, 
and—it required appearances in_ ten 
operas! I accepted, stipulating only 
that my début should be made in one of 
the two roles I already knew. 


Acquiring New Roles “On the Run” 


“My initial appearance, in ‘Sonnam- 
bula’ was already half a success, when, 
between acts, I was handed a call for the 
rehearsal next day of ‘Don Giovanni.’ 
The Mozart opera is rarely given in Italy, 
and I had never even been present at a 
performance of it. And there was no 
piano in our room at the hotel. My 
mother, however, was a woman of re- 
source as well as an excellent amateur 
musician, and she distributed bribes so 


effectively while I was occupied with the 
second half of ‘Sonnambula’ that, con- 
trary to the rules of the theater, a soli- 
tary candle was left burning for us on 
the piano in the orchestra after the 
house was emptied. There we worked 
together over a few numbers of the role, 
and next morning I carried off the re- 
hearsal not uncreditably. Thus in a few 
months I acquired ten new roles. 

“But of what significance can all this 
be to Americans? Some radical change 
seems bound to come over conditions 
here, but_until then, opera must remain a 
closed fortress to all but those who add 
a yet greater luck than mine to natural 
and well-dev sited asaiaal io. ds Be 


First icin Heard in 


“Town Hall” 


Francis mages 


To Francis Rogers and Frank Bibb 
fell the privilege of being the first singer 
and the first accompanist to appear on 
the stage of the Town Hall in West 
Forty-third Street, New York. The oc- 
casion was a meeting of the Town Hall 
Club, Jan. 15, in the course of which 
Mr. Rogers with Mr. Bibb at the piano, 
sang a group of songs. Both musicians 
testify that the acoustics of the new 
auditorium are excellent. 


Steamer to be Held for Pavlowa 


In order to fill engagements in Eu- 
rope, Anna Pavlowa’s appearances at 
the Manhattan Opera House in March, 
have been reduced to twelve, ending on 
March 10. Fortune Gallo, Mme. Pav- 
lowa’s American manager, has arranged 
with the steamship company to hold the 
boat upon which the dancer will sail, 
until midnight of that date and the 
singer and her company will go on board 
immediately after the night perform- 
ance. 


Beulah Beach Soloist with Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra 





Beulah Beach, soprano, was one of the 
soloists at the concert given by the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra, Henry 
Lefkowitch, director, in the auditorium 
of Public School 63, on the evening of 
Jan. 12. Miss Beach was cordially re- 
ceived in the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” and a group of songs by Spross, 
Lehmann and Curran. Samuel Kates, 
violinist, scored in Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo with Lucille Collette at the piano, 
and the orchestra was heard in works 
of Donizetti, Beethoven, Elgar and 
Strauss. 

New York Chamber Music Society Leaves 
Music League’s Management 


John P. Adams of the Music League 
of America, announces the withdrawal of 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
of which Carolyn Beebe is the founder 
and director, from its management. The 
organization will continue to fill engage- 
ments booked by the bureau for the re- 
mainder of the season, but its affairs will 
be in other hands. 
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STERLING EVENTS IN ROCHESTER’S WEEK 


Stracciari, Mana-Zucea, Zim- 
ros and Local Forces 
Provide Programs 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Riccardo 
Stracciari, baritone, and Mana-Zucca, 
composer-pianist, appeared in joint con- 
cert last night at Convention Hall, the 
last event in the Paley-Rose concert 
series of the season. There was a good- 
sized, highly enthusiastic audience from 
whom Mr. Stracciari received a great 
tribute of applause after-his finely sung 
arias. Mana-Zucca gave an interesting 
interpretation to three of her own com- 
positions in her first group and showed 
much technical ability and brilliance of 
execution. Her second group also in- 
cluded one of her own compbdsitions, 
“Fugato Humoresque on Dixie.” She 
and Mr. Stracciari combined forces in 
the last number in a song of her writing, 


“Rachem,” which was much liked by 
the audience. Both artists received 
many recalls. Ottone Pesce accom- 


panied for Mr. Stracciari. 


The Festival Chorus, Oscar Gareissen 
director, gave a concert at Convention 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16, under 
the patronage of Mayor Edgerton, to a 
large audience. The concert was free, 
as usual, and the program consisted 
mainly of well-known numbers. Soloists 
were Mrs. Loula Gates Bootes, soprano; 
Ralph Frank, basso, and John Fay, trom- 
bonist. 

The Zimro Ensemble, assisted by Mme. 
Lubov Ritter, soprano, gave a concert 
Monday evening, Jan. 17, at the Work- 
men’s Circle Lyceum which proved a re- 
freshing novelty. The artists are Rus- 
sian and their program consisted largely 
of Russian folk-songs, only one composer 
at all familiar to the average audience 
—Rubinstein—being included on _ the 
program. 
Suite, No. 1, by Krein, for string quar- 
tet and clarinet. It was ultra modern in 
complexion, but based on _  folk-song. 
Other ensemble numbers were the “Kol 
Nidre” by Goorovitch and Suite No. 1, by 
Engel. Mme. Ritter’s voice was very 
big and warm in quality. Her songs, 
all sung in Russian, were dramatic and 
intense in interpretation. The artists 
were warmly received. M. E. W. 


The program opened with a. 





“ELIJAH” IS SUNG 
IN WATERBURY, CONN. 


Local Choral Club and Soloists in Men- 
delssohn Work 


WATERBURY, CONN., Jan. 12.—The 
Waterbury Choral Club under the direc- 
tion of Isaac B. Clark gave its first con- 
cert for this season on Jan. 11, at Buck- 
ingham Hall. The work presented was 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The assisting 
soloists were Clara Oakes Usher, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Bates, contralto; Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, and Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone. 

This society was organized eight years 
ago by Mr. Clark with a personnel of 
sixty members. It has steadily grown 
until its membership at the present time 
is 140. The work of the club has at- 
tained a high degree of excellence and at 
all times is under perfect control of the 
conductor. The soloists were satisfying 
in their work and that they were appre- 
ciated by the audience was fully demon- 
strated by the generous applause of the 
large audience. The orchestra accom- 
panying the club was selected by Alvin 
Kirchner of New York. Mrs. Ogden as- 
sisted at the organ. 








Dambois Sways Hearers in Wilmington, 
Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 24.—The sec- 
ond annual series of Thursday afternoon 
musicales at the Hotel duPont was 
opened by Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, in 
what might almost be termed sensational 
style. He took his auditors by storm. 
The best-liked numbers were a concerto 
in A Minor of his own; “Papillon” and 
“Tarantelle,” by Popper, and the Delibes- 
Grunberg arrangement of the “Pass- 
pied.” Marcel Hansotte accompanied in 
able style. The Thursday afternoon re- 
citals are under the direction of Annie 
Taylor Flinn and Mrs. William Bannard, 
both of Wilmington. =. oe 


+] 


Vito Moseado Engaged for Concert and 
Operatic Tour 


Vito Moscado, pupil of Adriaan Freni, 
head of the vocal department of the In- 
stitute of Musica] Art, was recently en- 
gaged by Charles Mann for an extensive 
concert tour. Mr. Moscado will offer a 
program of songs and will also be heard 
in the baritone réle in Offenbach’s oper- 
etta, “The Happy Hubby.” Mr. Moscado 
has just completed a tour with the Cre- 
atore Opera Company, with which he ap- 
peared in leading réles with great suc- 
cess, one of his outstanding parts being 
the King in “Aida.” He is a graduate 
of the institute where he studied entirely 
under Mr. Freni, with whom he has con- 
tinued his studies since his graduation. 








Artists Trio Appears in Civic League 
Series in Toledo 
ToLepoO, O., Jan. 24.—As the fourth 


number in its course, the Civic Music 
League presented the Artists’ Trio, con- 


sisting of Grace Wagner, soprano; Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto; Renato Zanelli, 
baritone, with Frank La Forge at the 
piano, in the Coliseum on Jan. 18. While 
it was the first time that Miss Wagner 
and Mr. Zanelli have been heard in this 
city, Miss Lazzari and Mr. La Forge 
have an appreciable following from for- 
mer appearances. Miss Lazzari ap- 
peared to better advantage than ever, 
and the audience liked Miss Wagner’s 
and Mr. Zanelli’s work immensely, de- 
manding many encores. Mr. La Forge 
gave splendid support. J. H. H. 





Boston Society Presents Stracciari in 
Sunday Series 


Boston, Jan. 19.—It is a far cry from 
athletics to classical music, but the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association is outdoing it- 
self in the quantity and quality of the 
music presented on selected Sunday af- 
ternoons, during the winter season. Last 
Sunday’s concert was no exception and 
Riccardo Stracciari, Italian baritone, was 
the artist to make his local début here. 
The Boston Symphony Ensemble, Aug- 
usto Vanninni, conductor, presented a 
well-balanced program. The _ second 
number, Jacchia’s “Tarantella,” won in- 
stant favor and the composer made 
gracious response to the ovation. Mr. 
Stracciari easily accounted for his fame 
as a brilliant baritone. He was gener- 
ous in the matter. of encores and sang 
several songs in the lighter vein. 

a. Fe 


Capacity Audience at Great Falls When 
Pavlowa Dances 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., Jan. 22—The 
appearance of Pavlowa and her Ballet 
Russe at the Opera House on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 13, was hailed as an event 
in social and artistic circles of this and 
neighboring towns. A _ sold-out house 
was the result. Pavlowa’s appearances 
in Montana were confined to Billings, 
Butte, Helena and Great Falls, the first 
and last being two of the newer towns 
rallying to the support of big artists. 
The program offered here consisted of 
the “Thais” and “Snowflakes” ballets 
and several divertissements. L. V. K. 


Lockport (N. Y.) Soloists in Impromptu 
Recital 


On the invitation of Mrs. F. Kemper, 
several of the soloists and prize-winners 
of the National American Music Festi- 
val held in Lockport, N. Y., last Septem- 
ber, gathered at her New York home on 
the evening of Jan. 20. There was an 
impromptu) musical program. ,Those 
who were heard included Mildred Wise- 
man, violinist, first prize winner of the 
last festival, who was re-engaged for the 
coming festival; Robert Doellner, second 
prize winner, and Ruth Kemper, violin- 
ist. Miss Kemper has organized the 











| Harriot Eudora Barrows 











American Festival Trio with Katherine 
Eyman, pianist, and Lucille Orrell, 
’cellist. This trio will be one of the 
features of the coming festival in Buf- 
falo next October. Miss Eyman and 
John Duke, pianists, were heard in works 
of Rachmaninoff and Bach. 


KANSAS CITY OFFERINGS 








Kreisler, Karle and Local Artists Pro- 


vide Feature of Week 


KansAs City, Mo., Jan. 17.—The 
most memorable concert of the season 
was given by Fritz Kreisler on Jan. 
13, at Convention Hall under the local 
management of Louis W. Shouse. An 
audience of 6000 with a large out-of- 
town representation heard this king 
among violinists, who was assisted by 
Carl Lamson, his capable accompanist. 

Theo Karle was the fourth artist to 
appear on the Fritschy Concert Series 
at the Shubert Theater, Jan. 11. 

Laura Reed Yaggy, a violinist of sub- 
stantial reputation in the Middle West 
and pupil of Auer and Ysaye, gave a 
successful recital at Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple, Jan. 7, accompanied by Powell 
Weaver. 

The annual banquet of the Kansas City 
Music Teachers’ Association was held the 
evening of Jan. 10. haces 


LISZNIEWSKA IN PROVIDENCE 








Pianist, with Casini, Scores at Chopin | 


Club Concert 


Among the artists presented by the 
Chopin Club of Providence, R. I., at its 
concert in Memorial Hall, on Jan. 7, was 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pian- 
ist, who was notably successful in com- 
positions by Chopin, Ravel and Les- 
chetizky. Mme. Liszniewska demon- 
strated great technical skill and a broad 
interpretative gift. Guita Casini, 
’cellist, also appeared on the program 
and revealed himself an artist of fine 
ability. Both soloists were obliged to 


add many encores, their work proving 


unusually interesting and enjoyable. 

Mme. Liszniewska’s engagements dur- 
ing the month of February will include 
recitals in Akron and Dayton, O. Dur- 
ing March she will be heard in several 
recitals in Alabama, and will appear as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
on March 20. 





Zimbalist’s Visit a Feature Event in 
Columbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Jan. 22.—The fea- 
ture of recent musical events was the ap- 
pearance of Efrem Zimbalist at the Town 
Theater. This was his first recital here 
and was a distinct success. Emanuel 
Balaban was the accompanist. An inter- 
esting concert by local artists was given 
recently, complimentary to the executive 
committee of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of South Carolina. Mrs. Edwin 
Lucas, pianist; Mary Chreitzberg, con- 
tralto; Maurice Matteson, baritone; 
Augusta Lofton, pianist, and Louise 
Boyd, violinist, contributed items and 
there were short talks by Dr. Bellamann 
of Chicora College and Daniel Reed, 
director of the Stage Society. 

M. J. M. 


Idelle Patterson Filling Many Dates 


Since her successful New York recital 
at Carnegie Hall Idelle Patterson, so- 
prano, has been filling many engage- 
ments. On Jan. 25 she sang for the New 
Rochelle Choral Society, and on the 27th 
she appeared as soloist for the Eclectic 
Club in the Waldor-Astoria. The first 
part of February will find her singing 
in Corning, N. Y., and as soloist with 
the Brooklyn Apollo Club at the Acad- 
emy of Music in that city. 





BETHLEHEM HAILS VISITOR: 
Philadelphians Give Chamber Music Pri 
gram—Bach Choir Plans 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Jan. 19.—A lar; 
Bethlehem audience’ recently = ga 
enthusiastic greeting to a group of we! 
known Philadelphia musicians at a co 
cert in the high school. A_ well-ba 
anced program was given by Ellis Clar 
Hammann, pianist; Mrs. Mae E. Hot, 
soprano, and the Hahn String Quart :, 
composed of Frederick E. Hahn, first vi. - 
lin; Lucius Cole, second violin; Char - 
ton L. Murphy, viola, and Bertrand Au -- 
tin, ‘cello. Mr. Hammann is a nati\e 
of Bethlehem and has many warm a.- 
mirers in this city. 

Almost on the same day that Char! ; 
M. Schwab accepted the presidency .{ 
the Bach Choir Association, he a 
nounced that he would again invite t \e 
chorus of more than 300 voices to sig 
in New York on April 2 in connecti 
with the annual musical festival of t 
New York Oratorio Society. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, founder and ¢on- 
ductor of the Bach Choir, has many 
cital engagements scheduled for the next 
few weeks. R. E. S 
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cellent performers, capably conducted by 
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Emil Oberhoffer distinguished himself 
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ST. PAUL HEARS DIVA ON EVE OF WEDDING 
Brahms “Variations on a Theme by 
Galli-Curei Offers Recital] — Haydn,” and the D Major Concerto for 


’cello and orchestra, with Engelbert 
Roentgen as soloist. Two Bach num- 
bers were played as encores. 

Two performances of “Messiah” on 
Sunday and Monday nights of this week 
have brought into favorable prominence 
the St. Paul Municipal Chorus and Leo- 
pold G. Bruenner, its scholarly conduc- 
tor, also a quartet of local singers con- 
sisting of Aurelia Wharry, soprano; Mil- 
dred Langtry, contralto; Walter Mallory, 


Pavlowa and Local Forces 
Provide Concerts 


St. PAUL, MINN., Jan. 21.—The event 
f last week was the recital by Amelita 
ralli-Curci on her wedding eve. St. 
aul’s spacious Auditorium was occu- 
ied to the last seat, with hundreds of 
hairs on the stage. Edmund A. Stein 


Sunday 


tenor, and Harry Phillips, bass. 
night was “the people’s night,” to which 


admission was free. On Monday night 
a small fee was charged. The perform- 
ance was under the auspices of the Parks 
and Playgrounds Department of the City 
Council, of which James M. Clancy is 
commissioner, and represented one of the 
most praiseworthy municipal activities. 
The chorus gave evidence of excellent 
drill under a master hand. The orches- 
tra, made up of some of the best men 
from the Minneapolis Symphony, gave 


a creditable account of itself. The solo- 
ists all did admirable work. 
F. L. C. B. 





vas the successful local manager. The 
inger was radiant and it seemed impos- 
ible for the audience to get away from 
the romantic interest of the hour. Yet, 
uite apart from this, the recital won 
ncomiums from the most exacting. The 
.ccompaniments of Homer Samuels were 
. valuable factor in the success of the 
evening. Emanuel Berenguer, flautist, 
ylayed well in his part of the program. 
Anna Pavlowa and her company were 
also presented in one performance by 
Mr. Stein. A small orchestra of ex- 


GABRILOWITSCH AS GUEST 





Philadelphia Forces Play Under Pianist’s 
Baton—Oratorio Society 
Appears in Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, as guest conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, directed its 
forces in an artistic interpretation of 
the Brahms Symphony in C Minor. He 
was enthusiastically received. The 


Theodore Stier, provided support. The other numbers were the Overture to 


dancing on the part of Pavlowa was a “Oberon,” Weber; “Midsummer Night’s 
beautiful exposition of interpretative Dream Overture, Mendelssohn, and 
“Don Juan,” Strauss. 


With a chorus of 350 voices, Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson presented the Wash- 
ington Oratorio Society in “The Mes- 
siah” on the 11th and 12th. The solo 
parts were artistically sustained by 


anew in conducting a superb perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” at 
the ninth concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony. This was preceded by the 


NAAR 


No. IV. “THINK FOR YOURSELF” 


CHARLES a 


The student, unaccustomed to thinking, falls inevitably 


into the rut. 





Ignorance will often advise when knowledge, because 


it knows, is silent.’ 

A teacher may furnish ideas, methods, etc., supply 
you with something with which to achieve success, 
but you cannot be more than you make yourself. 


The value of systematic thinking seems so obvious, 


ANNA 


that most pecple are satisfied with leaving it to others 
to do. 
We must train our faculties, so that they are con- 





sciously as well as unconsciously engaged in absorbing. 
Assistant Teacher: ALMA HOPKINS KITCHELL 


Studios: 176 West 81st Street, New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 9984 


In the issue of Feb. 26th Mr. Kitchell will present 
advice on the subject of ‘“‘Sincerity in Singing’’ 
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LEADER IN WASHINGTON 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano; Mary 
Beisser, contralto; Charles Troxell, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. The fact 


that hundreds were turned away from 
the Central High School auditorium at- 
tests the earnest desire for this type of 
music in Washington. 

An organ recital was given on Jan. 
9 at St. Dominic’s Catholic Church by 
Joseph Bonnet. The program consisted 
for the most part of Catholic liturgical 
music. In arranging his program M. 
Bonnet gave church music ranging from 
Antonio de Cabezon, through Palestrina, 
Frescobaldi, de Grigny, d’Aquin and 
others down to Chausson, d’Indy and 
César Franck. M. Bonnet is a master 
of his instrument. The recital‘ was fol- 
lowed by solemn vesper service by the 
choir of the Catholic University, directed 
by Rev. A. Gabet, dean of the faculty of 
music of that institution. W. H. 


Kreisler Stirs Terre Haute Audience 

TERRE HAUTE, IND., Jan. 24.—Through 
the enterprise of George Jacob, added 
to the drawing power of the artist him- 
self, Fritz Kreisler played to a record- 
breaking audience at the Grand Opera 
House on Jan. 15. All available stage 
seats were taken as well as much stand- 
ing room, and the audience gave the 
artist a veritable ovation. The program 
was largely made up of familiar works. 
Carl Lamson furnished worthy accom- 
paniments. L. E. A. 





Kerekjarto to Play at Metropolitan 

Duci de Kerekjarto, Hungarian vio- 
linist, will be the soloist at the Sunday 
night concert of Jan. 30 at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 





MME. ALDA IN RECITAL 
AT RUBINSTEIN CLUB 





Metropolitan Soprano Gives Song Pro- 
gram, Aided by Gutia Casini and 
Seneca Pierce 


Members of the 
others who assembled 
Astoria Tuesday evening, Jan. 18, ex- 
pressed their admiration of the art of 
Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, with hearty applause that was 
graciously acknowledged by the popular 
soprano. Mme. Alda was in particularly 
good voice and sang with freedom and 
beauty of tone, and finesse of style. Her 
first group included Secchi’s “Lungi dal 
Caro Bene,” MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Kyes,” Rubens’s “I Love the Moon,” and 
O’Hara’s “There Is No Death.” Later 
she sang the “Tosca” air, “Vissi d’Arte,” 
and Godard’s Berceuse, the latter with 
cello obbligato played by Gutia Casini. 
Her final group included numbers by 
Merikanto, Rachmaninoff and Loud, be- 
sides Maxwell’s “The Singer,” which was 
written for and dedicated to Mme. Alda, 
and “My Little House,” by Seneca Pierce, 
who was Mme. Alda’s accompanist. Sev- 
eral extras were demanded. Mr. Casini 
played two groups of ’cello numbers with 
fine tone. The annual ball of the club 
followed the program. 3 


Rubinstein Club and 
at the Waldorf- 


Zanelli, Wagner and La Forge 
Visit Grand Rapids 

GRAND RAPIps, MIcH., Jan. 24.—Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto; Renato Zanelli, 
baritone, and Grace Wagner, soprano, 
accompaniéd by Frank La Forge, gave 
one of the finest musical programs of 


Lazzari, 


the season here recently. Mr. La 
Forge’s “Flanders’ Requiem,” sung by 
the three vocalists, made a very deep 
impression. E. H. 


Grace Kerns Soloist _ in Three Oratorios 


Grace Kerns will be heard in recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Jan. 27. Miss Kerns 
has recently sung in special perform- 
ances of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
Gounod’s “Redemption” and Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima,” besides filling the 
position as soprano soloist at St. 
Bartholomew’s in New York. On Jan. 
19 Miss Kerns sang for the Treble Clef 
Club in Hartford. 
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has been to produce instruments with the care and skill 
stand for supreme 
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that would make the name “Baldwin” 


excellence in the piano world. 


Knowing this policy underlying the design, materials and 
construction of Baldwin Products, the master craftsmen of 
the piano trade have naturally gravitated towards The 
Today, the great Baldwin Factories 
are operated by a group of piano builders whose like never 
The result is incom 
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PIANOS axa PLAYER-PIANOS 


TRADIVARI recognized no limit of quality in violin- 
making when he opened his little attic shop in Cre- 
He aimed to make better violins, if possible, 
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Italian Artist of Chicago 
Opera Forces Believes it 
Offers Best Opportunities to 
Display His Talent — Some 
Other Graceful Roles 


HE greatest baritone role is Jago 
in Verdi’s opera Otello.” 

Such is the verdict of Carlo Galeffi, 
the Italian baritone of the Chicago 
Opera, who has been adding fresh laurels 
in the United States to his successes in 
Italy and South America, and who ex- 
plained why he prefers this réle above 
all others. 


“I prefer the dramatic réles, because 
they give me a chance to do something 
besides merely stand and sing. They 
give a baritone the chance to become 
intense, to imbue his presence on the 
stage with meaning apart from the sing- 
ing; and the singing itself can be 
heightened by shadings of passion or of 
tragic despair. 

“It is different in ‘La Traviata,’ where 
Germont comes in and sings very sweetly 
to his son. A nice réle, but what in the 
world is there to do? I much prefer 
the baritone réles in ‘Don Carlos,’ ‘La 
Gioconda,’ ‘L’Africana,’ ‘Nabucco’ and 
‘Otello.’ 

“When a singer can give his all to a 
role, then he has a chance to-grip his 
audience, to fill in the picture for both 
eye and ear. I like the rédle of the 
Barber of Seville, even though it is not 
dramatic, because Figaro dances and 
frolics about the stage, and can keep 
occupied. The réles that I like least are 
those where the singer merely opens his 
mouth and sings, as if he were on a con- 
cert stage. 

“I prefer Jago above all other rédles, 
for it is a noble combination of singing 
and acting that is required. The music 
is beautiful, without being thin or 
sugary, and the baritone has three very 
fine solos—the ‘Drinking Song,’ the 
‘Credo,’ and ‘Cassio’s Dream’—as well as 
some wonderful singing in duets. At 
the same time he is a fiendish con- 
spirator, a force for evil, and a singer 
can put into his impersonation of the 
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role all the dramatic power that is in 
him. 
Buffo Roles 


“Buffo rédles, such as Gianni Schicchi, 
which is a réle I am very fond of, are 
very easy to exaggerate if one does not 
watch his acting carefully to restrain it 
and keep the role convincing.” 

Galeffi created several réles both for 
Puccini and Mascagni, at the Scala in 
Milan. For Montemezzi he created the 
baritone réle in “Love of the Three 
Kings.” For Mascagni, he created the 
roles in “Isabeau” and “Parisina”; and 
for Puccini he created the baritone parts 
of “Girl of the Golden West,” “Il Ta- 
barro” and “Gianni Schicchi,” singing 
both “Tabarro” and “Schicchi’ on the 
same night, in the performance of the 
Trittico. 

Mr. Galeffi was a corporal in the 
Italian army during the war, but sang 
in the “Barber of Seville” four times for 
the Red Cross, and sang for the crippled 
in the Royal Palace before the King and 
Queen. 

In Buenos Aires, during last summer, 
he made a great success in Massenet’s 
“King of Lahore,” which was revived 
after twenty-five years. He sang at Rio 
Janeiro in the opera “Salvator Rosa” 
in a special gala performance for King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, 
when they were guests of Brazil. Mr. 
Galeffi will return to South America this 
summer. F. W. 


Brave a Snow Storm to Hear Lazaro at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


St. JosePpH, Mo., Jan. 22.—Hipolito 
Lazaro, accompanied by Max Terr, was 


presented at the Auditorium recently 
by Mrs. Francis Henry Hill. In spite 


of a snow storm quite a number of ar- 
dent music lovers turned out, and all con- 
sidered there was a very fair house. La- 
zaro was finely received and his singing 
was up to the high expectations enter- 
tained. His program was varied and 
gave him an opportunity to display his 
remarkable versatility. Mr. Terr played 
a Chopin-Liszt group to the entire satis- 
faction of the audience. G. H.S. 


Prominent Artists Detnial for Spar- 
tanburg (S. C.) Festival 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Jan. 22.—The 
Board of Directors of ‘the Spartanburg 
Music Festival has elected R. H. F. Chap- 
man, president; V. M. Montgomery, vice- 
president, and Lowry Jenkins, secretary 
and treasurer, and passed upon the wine. 
ers for the coming festival on May 4, 
and 6. Dr. Edmon Morris, director of 
the festival, subsequently announced the 
engagement of Geraldine Farrar, Giu- 
seppe de Luca, Florence Easton, Sophie 
Braslau, Morgan Kingston, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Evelyn Scotney, Greta Masson 
and Edgar Schofield. D.G.S. 








Hear Boston Symphony Quintet at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


FITCHBURG, MASss., Jan. 22.—One of the 
most interesting concerts of the present 
musical season was given in City Hall, 
Jan. 17, when Helen Choate, soprano, 
and the Boston Symphony Quintet— 
Carlos Pinfield, first violin; Robert Gun- 
derson, second violin; Arthur Fiedler, 
viola; Carl Stockbridge, ’cello, and AlI- 
bert Snow, pianist, all of the Boston 
Symphony—appeared under the Fitch- 
burg Teachers’ Association. L. S. F. 


Shattuck Gives Recital in Lima, Ohio— 
Local Music Clubs Active 


LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 22.—Arthur Shat- 
tuck was the attraction in the Women’s 
Music Club course, Monday evening, at 
Memorial Hall. The pianist’s perform- 
ance was characterized by clarity and 
polish. 

The Etude enjoyed a morning of com- 
bined work and play on Jan. 11, with 
Nell Kriete as hostess and Mrs. Harold 
B. Adams as leader. Helen Spannagel 
Ridenour, Minnie Evans, Leona Feltz, 
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Mrs. John R. Carnes, Mrs. Warren Sny- 
der and Millie Sonntag Urfer contributed 
the program. Because of the Shattuck 
concert on Monday evening the Monday 
“Soirée” of Rhea Mankoff Cable was 
postponed until Wednesday’ evening. 
Mrs. H. Schwartz, formerly of New 
York and Constantinople; Mrs. Smith, 
a reader, of Chicago; Minette Fagin, a 
recent addition to Lima’s studio-land, 
and Mrs. Taggart, popular mezzo-con- 
tralto, were among the guests. 
E. H. 


Attracts Great 
New Orleans 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 22.—One of 


the most notable audiences ever collected 
here in honor of a great artist filled the 


Kreisler Audience at 


Athenezum on the occasion of Fritz~ 


Kreisler’s appearance under the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Every available seat 
was taken in the auditorium, the capacity 
of which was recently enlarged. 


H. P. S. 
St. Denis Dancers Well Received in Dal- 
las, Tex. 
DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 22.—The Ruth 


St. Denis dancers were presented in the 
Coliseum on Jan. 13, by A. L. Harper, 
local manager, and ‘delighted an audi- 
ence of 2500. Everette Olive, pianist, 
did highly satisfactory work, ‘and Ada 
Tilley, soprano, of p, Phar used her 
voice to good advantage. C. E. B. 





Harold Bauer will give his second 
New York recital of the season at Aeo- 
lian Hall, Saturday afternoon, Jan. 29. 






Toledo Pianist Plays with Home O 


chestra 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 22.—The third co 
cert of the Toledo aoa at Sco 
Auditorium, Jan. 12, held unusual 
terest because of the appearance as so] 
ist of Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, piani 


now of New York, who was formerly 
resident of this city. She received 
genuine ovation for her playing, whi 
was rhythmic, warm and colorful. 
o> Ja» Eh 


Idelle Patterson, assisted by Halle 
Gilberté at the piano, recently sang 
Nashua, N. H., and completely won hi 
large audience. Miss Patterson wi 
especial favor for her singing of tl 
graceful compositions of Mr. Gilberté. 
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~ OKLAHOMA CITY HAS MIDWINTER FESTIVAL 





Important Organizing Work 
Discussed at State Fed- 
eration Convention 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., Jan. 22.— 
Musical interest in Oklahoma _ was 
focused lately on the three-day Mid- 


winter Festival of Music, arranged by 
‘he Oklahoma State Federation of Mu- 
sie Clubs and held in the First Lutheran 
Chureh. Before the close of the meet- 
ing, twenty-three music clubs of the 
State had joined the Federation. 


The convention was opened by Mrs. 
Hugh Johnson, chairman of the local 
board and the principal address at the 
first day’s session was given by Mrs. J. 
(, Pearson, president of the State Fed- 
eration, on “What Music Means to Our 
State.” 

The most important event of the after- 
noon session was the young artists’ con- 
test, under the supervision of Mrs. Ned 
C. Rigsby of Tulsa. ‘The winners, yet to 
be announced, will represent Oklahoma 
in the district contest to be held in St. 
Louis later in the season. 

Monday night Arthur Hackett made 
his initial appearance in the city, as 
soloist at the Apollo Club concert, sched- 
uled as a part of the convention pro- 
gram. 

Citing a number of instances in which 
musie had proved a great power for good 
in the sick room, Dr. Winnie Sanger 
spoke at large upon “Music as a Healing 
Force” at the Tuesday morning session. 
The same afternoon a musical program 
accompanied by technical demonstrations 
and discussions was presented. 

A banquet at the Chamber of Com- 
merce cafe marked the closing of the 
second day of the conference. A civic 
commissioner of fine arts in every large 
city in Oklahoma was urged by Mrs. 
Ora Lightner Frost, retiring president 
of the Music Federation and vice-chair- 
man of the Music Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 
her address. 

Organization of community choral 
clubs and musical centers will be com- 
menced immediately by the extension 
department of the University of Okla- 
homa, under the direct supervision of 
Mrs. Frost, who stated she would also 
organize community operas, and develop 
the work along this line as far as pos- 
sible. 

Tuesday night the convention ad- 
journed to attend the Kreisler concert 
in the High School auditorium. 

Election of officers for 1921 occupied 
most of the business session Wednesday. 


Mrs. Dominge C. Acosta of Tulsa was 
made president; Mrs. Dennis H. Wilson 
of Miami, vice-president; Mrs. R. H. 
Matthews of McAlester, second vice- 
president; Helen Knowles of Shawnee, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. W. A. 
Greene of Muskogee, corresponding 
secretary. The meeting voted to hold 
the next annual festival in Tulsa. 

The crowning event of the convention 
was the Midwinter Festival concert in 
the High School auditorium, Wednesday 
night. The program which was pre- 
sented by the Ladies’ Madrigal Club of 
Enid, with Charles M. Bliss as director; 
Apollo Club, Oklahoma City, Edgar M. 
Cooke, director; C. S. N. Ladies’ Quar- 


tet and the University Orchestra of Nor- 
man, led by Frederick Holmberg, con- 
cluded with a grand ensemble, “Unfold 
Ye Portals Everlasting” from Gounod’s 
“Redemption,” by the organizations 
named, assisted by the Edmond Chorus 
of Edmond, the University Ladies’ Glee 
Club, Norman, and the Men’s Glee Club, 
Norman. 


Delegates and wives of State legisla- 
tors were special guests of the Ladies’ 
Music Club at a meeting in the First 
Lutheran Church, Wednesday afternoon. 
The program, led by Mrs. Charles M. 
Thacker, presented works by Lehmann 
and Cyril Scott. Preceding the pro- 
gram proper, Mrs. G. W. Salter gave a 
short history of the club and outlined its 
aims and present work. Sh, Bee Ss 





TO DIRECT MEMPHIS MUSIC 





Arthur Nevin Takes Charge of Civic Mu- 
sic in Tennessee City 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 22.—Another 
progressive movement has been _in- 
augurated here by the engagement, by 
the Park Commission, of Arthur Nevin 
to direct the civic musical work. The 
Chamber of Commerce is co-operating 
with the city in developing this line of 
work. Mr. Nevin plans to organize a 
Choral Society of trained local singers, 
also a municipal choral organization, 
which will be open to everyone. He is 
in touch with all the musical organi- 
zations of the city and has found a splen- 
did spirit of co-operation that augurs 
well for the successful realization of his 
ideas. 

Mr. Nevin has stated that this is the 
first time any city has taken hold of 
community work in this way, under the 
city authorities, and that when in, New 
York a number of prominent musicians 
told him that the experiment here would 
be watched with much interest all over 
the country, and if it proves successful 
will be followed by other cities at once. 

Ss. B. W. 


NOTED PIANISTS IN SYRACUSE 


Rachmaninoff and Miss Goodson Give 
Memorable Recitals 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Rach- 
maninoff’s appearance at the Mizpah 
Auditorium recently was a memorable 
event. His program and the manner in 
which he gave it compelled admiration. 
There were many encores. The recital 
Commission of the First Baptist Church 
have done many fine things musically for 
Syracuse, but this was their greatest 
achievement. 

Another notable piano recital of much 
interest was given by Katherine Good- 
son, who played in the Morning Musi- 
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cals, Inc., fortnightly series, to an audi- 
ence that completely filled the Onondaga 
ballroom. Margaret Ryder Manar, so- 
prano, of this city, sang a group of 
songs accompanied by Mrs. J. Leslie 
Kincaid. a a 2 


PRIZES FOR OHIO STUDENTS 


Announce Contests to be Held at State 
Teachers’ Convention in April 


DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 16.—The Ohio 
State Music Teachers Association will 
hold its annual convention in Dayton 
this year, April 27, 28, 29. 

The following prizes are to be given: 

The Ella May Smith prize of $100 
for chamber music. Any compositior in 
one or more movements for string quar- 
tet or for any other small instrumental 
combination will be considered. Manu- 
scripts must be anonymous, the composer 
signing same with mark of identification, 
sending with it a sealed envelop contain- 
ing the name, address and mark of iden- 
tification, said mark to also be on the 
outside of envelope. 

John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, will give a $50 prize to the 
vocal student of an Ohio teacher who 
sings with the best diction. 

The Civic Music League of Dayton 
offers $100 to the best pianist trained by 
an Ohio teacher, the requirements being 
that they play one of the _ larger 
Beethoven Sonatas or one by Schumann 
or Chopin, one of Liszt’s large composi- 
tions and one other number. 

Edgar Stillman-Kelly offers two of his 
printed scores, valued at $15 each,. for 
the best paper on orchestration. 

Mrs. H. E. Talbott, president of the 
Dayton Symphony Association, offers 
$50 for the best trained violinist whose 
instruction has been obtained from Ohio 
teachers, requirements being one move- 
ment from any sonata of an early com- 
poser, such as Vitali, Correlli, Mozart; 
and a concerto by Vieuxtemps, Wieniaw- 
ski or any standard composer, and one 
miscellaneous number. 

Further information will be supplied 
by Adelaide O’Brien, managing secre- 
tary, 205 N. Main Street, Dayton. 











Fleck Opera Company Planning New 


Tour 


The fall tour of New York State by 
the Fleck Grand Opera Company was 
concluded with such success that re-en- 
gagements have already been booked for 
the company in several of the fifteen 
cities which it visited. These included 
Ossining, Poughkeepsie, Rutland, Sche- 
nectady, Little Falls, Amsterdam, Johns- 
town, Albany, Rome, Potsdam, Malone, 
Ogdensburg, Watertown, Oswego and 
Binghamton. The Fleck Brothers have 
been working for years with the one idea 
of giving grand opera performances of 
high character in the cities of New York 
State. In the larger cities like Albany 
and Binghamton three days were spent 
on this tour, and a different opera was 
given each evening. Preparations are 
already under way for the spring tour 
which will start in April. 





Gunster Heard in Oratorio 


Frederick Gunster, tenor widely 
known as a recital singer, is also in de- 
mand for oratorio engagements. Two 
of his latest successes have been made 
in “The Messiah,” with the Chicago 
Apollo Club, and in “Elijah,” with the 
Waterbury, Conn., Choral Club.. In 
both of these appearances Mr. Gunster 
demonstrated his finished style and ex- 
cellent vocal equipment. 





New ORLEANS, LA:—The Hotel Grune- 
wald is giving free morning concerts. 
Rene Solomon’s’ orchestra presents 
standard works in excellent style. 
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GIANT AUDIENCE GREETS 
TOSCANINI IN PROVIDENCE 





Italian Brings Orchestra to City in Con- 
cert—Local Associations Present 
Other Programs 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 13.—Toscanini 
packed the E. F. Albee Theater to the 
doors Sunday afternoon, Jan. 9, and 


aroused his hearers to enthusiasm in a 
well-played program. The Brahms Sym- 
phony in D Major was the big number. 
While this work is not one to show the 
Italian leader’s ability in its most strik- 
ing aspects it served to display his 
almost uncanny control over his men. 
The program’s other numbers’ were 
R. Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Notturno” and 
“Rondo Fantastico,” a Symphonie frag- 
ment, “Le Festin de l’Araignée” by 
Albert Roussel; Strauss’s “Don Juan,” 
and a Verdi overture, “I Vespri Sicili- 
ani.” Splendid effects of contrast 
brought an ovation for both leader and 
players after each number. 

The Chopin Club presented Mme. 
Liszniewska, pianist, and Gutia Casini, 
cellist, at its concert in Memorial Hall, 
Jan. 7. These excellent artists gave a 
fine program and were accorded a warm 
reception. Several encores were added 
by both players. 

The Rhode Island Trio, consisting of 
Alexander’ Rihm, pianist; Wassily 
Bersekirsky, violinist, and Jacques 
Renard, cellist, assisted by Sam Franko, 
violist, of New York, gave its second 
concert in Churchill House Jan. 12. An 
excellent ensemble and _ spirited style 
were features of their performance, the 
program including Lalo’s Trio in A 
Minor for strings, a Beethoven Serenade 
for violin, viola and ’cello, and the 
Brahms Quartet for piano and strings in 
G Minor. A. P. 


READING FORCES REAPPEAR 








Symphony Gives Second Concert—Hear 
Sundelius for First Time 


READING, Pa., Jan. 8.—The_ second 
concert by the Reading Symphony in the 
Rajah Theater last Sunday afternoon 
brought out a crowd of music-lovers who 
rejoiced in the association’s continued im- 
provement and finer interpretations. 

Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” overture and 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” Symphony 
were given in a very interesting manner 
and merited the unusual applause. Marie 
Sundelius, Metropolitan soprano, made 
her first appearance here and completely 
captivated her hearers. 

The Rotary Club of Reading held its 
first musical luncheon at the Mansion 
House Tuesday noon. Walter Heaton, 
organist and vocal instructor, presided 
at the meeting. N. Lindsay Norden, the 
new conductor of the Reading Choral So- 
clety, gave a spirited address and pointed 
out the benefit to the community of a 
properly organized choral body. Edward 
H. Knerr, a former successful conductor 
of the society, asked for the undivided 
support of the Rotarians, and Claude 
Rosenberry, director of music in the high 
schools, spoke on the ultimate value of 
— musical instruction to boys and 
girls. 





Grainger and David Guion Acclaimed in 
Recital at Fort Worth, Tex. 


Fort WortH, Tex., Jan. 11.—Percy 
Grainger offered a well selected program 
last night before an audience of 3000 
persons at the First Baptist auditorium 
under auspices of the Harmony Club. 
His playing was received with enthu- 
silasm, and many encores demanded. 
Following the performance of “Turkey 
in the Straw,” David Guion, the com- 
poser, who was in the audience, was 
called to the stage by Mr. Grainger and 
received as much of an ovation as the 
artist himself, who responded to the ap- 
plause by repeating the number. 

C. G. N. 


Zarad Scores at Jackson, Mich. 


JACKSON, MICH., Jan. 20.—Possessing 
a winsome personality as well as a fine 
voice, Francesca Zarad, soprano, who ap- 
peared in recital here recently, under 
the auspices of the Choral Union, sang 
her way into the hearts of her listeners 
with a well-arranged program. Miss 
Zarad’s dramatic powers lent zest to her 
interpretations. 





Thelma Given in Fort Worth 
ForT WortTH, TEx., Jan. 22.—Thelma 
Given, violinist, played to a large audi- 
ence at the First Baptist Auditorium 
recently, under the local management 
of Inez Hudgins. C. G. N. 
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NEW MUSIC: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 








Mr. Cadman’s 
Four American 
Indian Songs 
in New 


Choral Form 


It was a happy idea on 
the part of the publish- 
ers of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “Four 
American Indian Songs” 
(White-Smith Music 
Pub. Co.), to induce the composer to ar- 
range them for chorus of mixed voices. 
“The Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” 
“The White Dawn Is Stealing” (with 
an alto solo for 


one or several 
voices in this 
choral edition), 


“Far Off I Hear 
a Lover’s Flute,” 
and “The Moon 
Drops Low” are 
too generally 
known in their 
original form to 
call for special 
comment, but if 
one is to judge 
by the wide- 
spread popularity 
they have 
achieved in_ it 
their choral ar- 
rangements will be largely sung. 
* * * 





Charlies Wakefield 
Cadman 


A Poetic John W. Metcalf is best 
Fancy for known by his_ songs, 
Violin and songs which have won 
Piano a deserved place in 


. American song litera- 
tures That, on occasion, he is able to 
write no less graciously for the strings 
is proven by his “A Vision” (Arthur P. 
Schmilt Co.), for violin and piano (Op. 
48), a short Andante movement of much 
idyllic charm, and sincerely expressive. 


Springs Arthur B. Jenning’s an- 
in the them for Advent or Mis- 
Desert sions, “Springs in the 

Desert” (H. W. Gray 
Co.) has a well led and _ straightfor- 
wardly sonorous choral movement 


against a rich, easily flowing double- 
note accompaniment to recommend it; 
and is at once singable and effective in 
presentation. 


* * ok 
New In ‘“‘Mammy’s Li’le Black 
Melodies Lamb,” “‘A Spyin’” and 
From the “God Is Near,” (Boston 
Huerterian Music Co.) Charles 
Fold Huerter, that popular 
song-wright, has writ- 


ten three songs of well-calculated appeal, 
with his customary sense for vocal eu- 
phony and the avoidance of the dis- 
sonant. The first song, which takes a 
little excursion into the field of Negro 
dialect melody, is one of those “mammy” 
songs especially beloved of whites; the 
second is also a chant négre but one 
more of the narrative type. The third 
song offers an extremely melodious han- 
dling, in the better ballad style, of a 
semi-sacred text. All three songs are 
for medium voice. 
* co * 
A “Summer 
Wind” That 
Fans Two 
Keyboards 


Helen Sears has written 
for two pianos a study 
entitled “Summer 
Wind” (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) printed in 
score, which is a brief, graceful treat- 
ment of attractive melodic themes, and 
should find a place in the conservatory 
teaching curriculum of material, as well 


as in concert. 
* ok 


A New Song H. T. Burleigh’s “Tell 
by H. T. Me Once More” (G. Ri- 
Burleigh cordi & Co.) dedicated 


to the Marchese Nessy 
Cappelli, with its flowing vocal phrases, 
the expressive rise and fall of its mel- 
ody-line and its simple, yet beautifully 
managed accompaniment, is a fine ex- 
ample of how much the composer can 
do for his lyric, to what a degree he can 
infuse it with warmth, color and imagi- 
nation. The song is published for high 
and for low voice. 


A Pastoral Short, but richly expres- 
Mood for sive and alive with the 
the Organ truest bucolic poesy is 


the Eklog by A. Walter 
Kramer (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). Pietro 
A. Yon has indicated the registration, 
which he uses in playing the piece in 
his recitals. As a mood-picture for the 
organ, one that is vibrant with poetic 
feeling of a distinctively pastoral sort, 
it will probably be admired. 

* * 


A Colorful Each of the five violin 
Group of pieces (G. Schirmer), 
Violin here considered is dis- 
Numbers tinctly interesting. 


Mana-Zucca’s “Budjely,” 
a Polish lullaby, and Katheryn Thomas 
Whitfield’s “A Lullaby” are so distinctly 
different from each other and from their 
type in general as to deserve comment. 
The latter is a 
richly expressive, 
movemented song 
without words 
rather than a lul- 
laby number, with 
a beautifully flow- 
ing melody. The 
Mana-Zucca piece 
is a bit of delight- 


ful violinistic pi- 
quancy in Slavic 
vein. It is’ in- 


scribed to Leopold 
Auer. Piquant, too, 
in the Spanish 
fashion, and melo- 
dic to a degree, is 
Enrique Soro’s ‘“Serenatella,” while 
Rudolf Friml’s suave and effective “Au 
Soir,” gives proof positive that A. Walter 
Kramer, who has transcribed it for 
violin and piano, is able to carry out 
his theories anent transcription in prac- 
tice, as well as describing them. An- 
other ingratiating transcription for the 
violin is the Chopin Valse, Op. 64, No. 2, 
transferred to violin strings by Ariberto 
di Butéra. All in all, these five numbers 
may each of them be commended to vio- 
linists. 





Mana-Zucca 


x * * 
The Pilgrims “The Landing of the Pil- 
Land in grims” (Oliver Ditson 
New Choral Co.) Louis Adolphe 
Guise Coerne’s well - written 


and timely cantata for 
mixed voices, comes from press in a new 
two-part edition for school use, for 
which it is especially appropriate at the 
present time. ° 


ok * 
Variations,— The fact that Anthony 
Not Too Bernard’s “Variations 
Long on a Hill Tune” (Lon- 
Drawn Out don: Winthrop Rogers, 


Ltd), for piano are not 
too long drawn out, should make for 
their wider popularity. It is an art, in 
writing variations on a theme, not to 
write too many of them, or make them 
too long. Variations start with a handi- 
cap, as it were, at best. Here the com- 
poser has chosen a fine, direct theme, and 
developed it through five really inter- 
esting and contrasting variants to a sixth 
climaxing one. The composition is one 
worth while musically and deserving of 
appreciation. 


x * * * 
New Songs “Resurgence” for high 
by Edward voice, and “In April,” 
Shippen for medium range, by 
Barnes and Edward Shippen Barnes, 
F. Benicke (G. Schirmer), are two 
Hart most attractive encore 


songs by this talented 
young American composer. The first 
epitomizes a stirring dramatic appeal in 
sixteen measures of music; while the 
second, an Allegro moderato in waltz 
style, makes a definite and speaking lyric 
appeal. Both songs deserve success. 
Mr. Hart’s songs, issued by the same 
publisher, are three in number. “If You 
Have Naught to Say to Me,” a Victor 
Hugo setting, “Your Heart Has Trembled 
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to My Tongue,” a Henley poem and 
Robert Herrick’s “Upon Love,” have one 
most satisfactory point in common—they 
are naturally and expressively tuneful. 
Interesting is the variety the composer 
has secured in three piano accompani- 
ments which are developed much on the 
same general plan. The songs for med- 
ium voice are pleasantly convincing 
songs of the purely melodic type. 


* * * 


Approximat- John Hermann Loud, in 
ing the his “Chant Angélique” 
Heavenly (White-Smth Music 
Choir Pub. Co.), sets up no 


claim that his is actually 
a “song the angels sang.” At the same 
time it is an expressive organ melody 
of a popular type, registrated with taste. 
It does not offer any pedal difficulties to 
the organist, whose fingers are under 
better control than his feet. 


* * * 


Three Fine That sterling composer, 
Songs for P. A. Tirindelli, has 
Caruso by written three songs 
Mr. Tirin- (Carl Fischer), “dedi- 
delli cated to and sung by 


Enrico Caruso,” which 
others as well as the great tenor will 
unquestionably find worth knowing. 
“Hymn to Love (Inno all’ amore),” 
“Love and Faith (Amore e fede)” and 
“Rapture (Eterna 


ebrezza)” all for 
high voice, have 
each individually, 


and in a high de- 
gree, that flowing, 
impassioned qual- 
ity of lyric song- 
fulness, well and 
filly climaxed, 
which every singer 
prizes because of 
the possibilities for 
SY effective oe 

" tion it offers. 
P. A. Tirindelll They once more 
illustrate the fact that Mr. Tirindelli 
has the very real gift of writing songs 
which stress the true song-element, 
melody, while touching them with the 
warmth and imaginative charm of a 
fertile invention whose spontaneity is 
always marked. 





* * * 
New There always seems to 
Organ be room for new short, 
Tid-Bits essentially melodic  or- 


gan compositions, either 
originals or transcriptions, to lend var- 
iety to the recital program. In five or- 
gan numbers of this kind, recently pub- 
lished (Oliver Ditson Co.), we meet with 
some very musicianly work. 

An expressive, effectively registered 
“Song Without Words” by Gordon Balch 
Nevin shows that this sterling young or- 
ganist can originate as well as tran- 
scribe. Carl Busch, through the medium 
of Orlando A. Mansfield, presents a 
graceful little melodic thought, “Tran- 
quility,” very easy to play, there being 
hardly any pedal-work. 

Then there are three transcriptions 
from modern Russian composes: first, 
Gottfried H. Federlein’s well-planned ar- 
rangement of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “In Si- 
lent Woods,” second, a lovely little 
three-page fancy by Kopyloff, “The 
Dream,” arranged by Harvey B. Gaul, 
and lastly Glazounoff’s Prelude, Op. 49, 
No. 1, arranged by T. Carl Whitmer. 
There is not one of these five numbers 
which is not worth the organist’s while. 


* * * 
A Book of Leo Smith’s “Musical 
Musical Rudiments” (Boston 
Rudiments Music Co.), the first 


number of the Toronto 
Conservatory text book series, is a com- 
pact little volume of 114 pages, which 
covers the foundation knowledge of mu- 
sic in a thorough, modern way, and has 
a special section of “Questions and An- 


swers.” 
. + 


From Such is the subject range 
Cowboy to of a group of new songs 
Nightingale (John Church Co.) 


which offer the singer a 
varied appeal. Mentor Crosse has writ- 
ten “The Cowboy’s Love Song,” a big, 
dramatic number for baritone or bass, 
virile in type and lending itself to most 
effective presentation by an adequate 
voice. “Like Shepherds Pipe,” Thomas 
Bristol Starr’s melodious and attractive 
ballad (high and low voice) does not, 
however, try to embellish the Western 
sheepherder with the glamour of song. 
The shepherd of the pipe is one of the 
old school, musically, full of tender senti- 
ment and soft pleasings. Axel Raoul 


Wachtmeister’s “Dream Song” is one 
this composer’s best shorter songs: 4 
poetic text has here suggested an a 
pealing melody, admirably framed by :, 
accompaniment not too elaborate for i:s 
song-line. Sidney Homer’s “The Hou: 
that Jack Built” (high and low voice) 
an artistic “patter song” on the famo:s 
Mother Goose text, has already been cor 
dially received on the concert-stage 
“Molly, Molly Mine,” also by Ment 
Crosse, is a graceful little song: t) 
detailed explanations of Italian musica) 
terms appended at the foot of each pave 
are probably to emphasize its usefulne:; 
for study purposes. “The Nightingale.’ 
by Grover Tilden Davis, is genuine), 
good. A melody natural and flowin:, 
harmonized with finish, lends expressi 
vocal beauty to a really poetic tex: 
it should win favor with singers. 


~ 


* * * 
Ten The publisher calls it 
Favorite “T,/ Album des Dix” (The 
Piano Album of Ten) (Copen- 
Pieces hagen: Wilhelm Han.- 


sen) and it consists of 
ten well-known piano pieces by compos- 
ers, contemporaries with the exception 
of Grieg, Neupert and Dvorak. Coming 
from a Scandinavian publisher we are 
not all surprised to find so many of his 
countrymen represented. There are 
Grieg with his “Springdans,” Per Lasson 
with “Crescendo.” Neupert with a very 
melodious “Etude de Concert,” Palm- 
gren with his enchantingly beautiful 
piece, “Svanen,” Silbelius with his Valse 
Triste—would it not have been better 
to include his Romanza in D Flat, which 
is an original piano piece, rather than a 
piano arrangement of an_ orchestra! 
sketch?—Fini Henriques with a lovely 
“Papillon” and Sinding with a Valse. Of 
non-Scandinavians there are the famous 
Humoresque of the Bohemian Dvorak, 
the Russian Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
G Minor and the Polish Ignaz Fried- 
man’s delightful “En Valsant.” 

With the exception of the Sibelius 
piece all of them are piano compositions 
by birth. And they will make a wel- 
come addition to the library of advanced 
amateurs, as well as of professional pian- 


ists. 
* a * 


“The Victory’ Riders’ 
(H. W. Gray Co.) is the 
title of Mr. James’s new 
song. It is a ballad, in 
the sense that we know 
the word in relation to 
the vocal works of Carl Loewe, not a 
ballad a la d’Hardelot. 

There is a lot of genuine fire in this 
setting, which proves to us that Mr. 
James has a dramatic sense and that he 
ought someday to do a music drama. 
And the melodic beauty that the middle 
portion brings forward is intense and 
individual. Rhythmically some will find 
that the song resembles “Danny Deever.” 
But that does not interfere with its being 
one of the best vocal compositions we 
have seen conceived specially for a bar'- 


Philip James 
Sets Mrs. 
Garrison in 
the Form of 
Loewe 


tone voice. The work is dedicated to 
David Bispham. 

+ ” * 
Mr. Engel That lovely song of 
Prepares a Bach “Bist du bei mir, 
Bach Melody (Boston Music C0.) 


which occasionally graces 
a recital program in this year of 1921, 
has attracted the attention of that dis- 
tinguished musician, Carl Engel. And 
he has made a version for concert us¢ 
in high and low keys for our singers. 
Instead of making an English versio! 
of the original text, Mr. Engel 1a 
chosen as the text for the melody 1saa¢ 
Watts’s “My Heart is Fixed,” which 
makes it a broad and general sacred 
song, a song of praise to the Almighty. 
The accompaniment is a marvel of fine 
individual writing, quite what one ¢x 
pects of Mr. tom for to our knowledgé 
he has yet to write something that lacks 
distinction whether in original compos 
ae in arranging. ; 
he piece appears with no alteratio! 
that we can discover barring the ending 
which Mr. Engel has devised in a mos 
praiseworthy manner. One thing pe” 
plexes us: Mr. Engel did not keep the 
original text. “Bist du bei mir” is one 
of a set of secular songs that Bach wrot’ 
for his wife and is no more “sacred 
than is Handel’s Largo, supposed >Y 
many to be a sacred tune, while 
reality it is an operatic air from 1's 
“Xerxes.” Bach could be secular as wel! 
as sacred—see his “Coffee Cantata: 
And so it is something of a pity tha 
this melody could not be offered to pre* 
ent-day singers with its secular tex". 
Mr. Engel has also made an exce:!e" 
transcription for violin of his voca! 4" 
rangement. And Edward _ Shi) pe! 
Barnes has transcribed it for organ +0" 
with fine effect. a 
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LATE NEWS FROM THE FAR WE5sT 














LOS ANGELES BIDS GALLO FOLK ADIEU 


_— 


ictory in “Thais” for Fitziu 
—-Zoellner Quartet 
Returns 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 22.—Recent 
attractions here have ranged from 
imber music to opera. The San Carlo 
era Company closed a two-weeks’ sea- 


1, playing to audiences ever increasing 
size. Anna Fitziu made a notable 
ess in “Thais,” and Alice Gentle, 
lester and Agostini shared in the 
iors of the closing performances. 
Miss Fitziu, Max Rosen, Mrs. Fortune 
Gallo and Mario de Valle, baritone, were 
prominent among the guests at a recent 
‘smut Club dinner. The soprano made 
clever little speech, but Mr. Rosen 
ecided to “play” what he had to say, 
and did so, accompanied by Mr. Persson. 
Miss Barron, of the San Carlo Company, 


nm 


and Marion Ramon Wilson, of San Fran- 
cisco, sang, and there were also items 
by the Metropolitan Ladies’ Quartet. 
Earlier the same week the Zoellner 
Quartet gave its first program since its 
return from a long Eastern tour. The 
event occurred at the Ebell Club, and 
was remarkable for the first perform- 
ance locally of the new work, ‘“‘Moun- 


tain Idylls,” by Fannie Dillon. An- 
toinette and Amandus Zoellner were 
heard in several violin duets, with 


Joseph Zoellner at the piano. 

More chamber music was provided by 
the Noack Quartet at the second “musi- 
cal tea” at the Little Theater. Messrs. 
Noack, Svedrofsky, Ferir and Ferner 
played finely together. Alfred Kastner, 
harpist, appeared with Mr. Noack in a 
duet number. 

The first concert of the Saslavsky En- 
semble—Alexander Saslavsky, Modeste 
Mortensen, Robert Alter and Katie Hall 
—was given at the Ted Shawn studios 
recently. W. F. G. 





HEAR TACOMA. CHORUS 


Pavloska, as Soloist, Receives Ovation— 
Capacity Audience Greets Pavlowa 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 24.—The mid- 
winter concert given Tuesday evening by 
the Saint Cecilia Club under the direc- 
tion of T. H. J. Ryan was one of the 
most suecessful in recent years and drew 
an audience that filled the First Chris- 
tian Church to the doors. The chorus of 
forty voices sang with admirable tone a 
well balanced program. Club members 
appearing in special numbers were Elsie 
Moe, Mrs. Charles Evans, Mrs. J. Spen- 
cer Eeeles, Mrs. Henry Skramstad and 
Mrs. Margaret Craig, Mrs. Pearl Goeist, 
Mrs. Alpha Saeger and Walter Wupping- 
ton. The assisting artist was Irene 
Pavloska, mezzo soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, who made her initial bow in 
Tacoma and received a veritable ovation. 
The accompaniments were artistically 





“None of the Saschas and Jaschas 
and Mischas can equal him; and what 


a furore he _ created! Ah, there’s 
something new and worth while !— 
H, T. Finck in N. Y. Post. 





Management, 





Philadelphia Orchestra, January 21-22 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 


played by Mrs. Adrienne Mar- 
covich. 

A capacity house greeted Anna Pav- 
lowa Thursday evening at the Tacoma 
Theater, where she appeared as the first 
attraction of Katherine N. Rice, who re- 
cently entered the managerial field. 

Friday evening, at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Club, John H. Lyons, director of 
music in the city schools, presented 150 
children between the ages of seven and 
twelve years in an orchestral concert. 
The event was designed to encourage the 
children and show what had been accom- 
plished in one term. The ensemble 
represented twenty schools and the units 
played together for the first time with 
remarkable precision. E. M. M. 


Lange 





Illness Causes de Gogorza to Cancel Mis- 
soula Recital 

MIssouLA, MONT, Jan. 22.—Emilio 

de Gogorza, baritone, was to have ap- 

peared here in concert on Jan. 7, but 





bril- 


J. Henderson in 


“A violin virtuoso of the 
liant type.’’—W,. 
N. Y. Herald. 


NEXT APPEARANCES 


“A remarkably fine 
eloquent 
tecnnical 
his.’"’,—-Max Smith in N. Y. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW 


was prevented by an attack of laryngitis 
which, although not serious, enforced a 
cancelation of certain engagements. 
The program arranged by Mr. Abernathy 
for the music department of the Wom- 
an’s Club, attracted a large attend- 
ance. Mr. Abernathy made a 
plea for studénts’ recitals. He also con- 
tributed to a vocal program with Ger- 
aldine Galvin and Alice Sandholtz. 
E. E. S. 


ADVANCE IN AUSTIN’S MUSIC 





University of Texas an Important Fac- 

tor in Prevailing Artistic Growth 

AUSTIN, TEX., Jan. 18.—Music in the 
University of Texas has progressed sub- 
stantially since the establishment of the 
Chair of Music in 1914. Last fall the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music was au- 
thorized by the regents of the university. 
Affiliated with the university and under 
the supervision of a faculty committee 
is the Texas Institute of Applied Mu- 
sic, which was founded in the fall of 
1919. An equally comprehensive plan 
for granting the degree of Bachelor of 
Music in Public School Music is now 
being worked out. Through the _ co- 
operation of the faculties of the depart- 
ment of philosophy and psychology and 
the department of music of the univer- 
sity, a laboratory has been equipped for 
conducting experiments in the measure- 


ment of musical talent, based on Pro- 
fessor Seashore’s well-known experi- 
ments. 


Recently the Mu Theta Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon, honorary musical sorority, 
was installed by the supreme president, 
Mrs. Harriet Thompson Wright of 
Fresno, Cal. The first undertaking of 
Mu Theta chapter will be to bring Percy 
Grainger to Austin, Jan. 31. 

Besides the regular musical advan- 
tages in the university, the extension de- 
partment, through its correspondence and 
group study courses in music, is giving 
valuable service. Public school music 
has received an impulse from the State 
superintendent, Annie Webb Blanton, 











ALEXANDER SCHMULLER 


American Debut with 
National Symphony Orchestra 


and Mengelberg 


January 13th and 15th 


violinist. An 
tone, big and vibrant and 
resources of the best, are 
American. 


Detroit Symphony, January 28-29 


New York Recital, Tuesday Afternoon, February 1 


On this occasion he will play the Locatelli Sonata, with Mr. Mengelberg playing the piano part 


‘ 


YORK 





strong 


who appointed Elfreda 
State supervisor of music. All public 
school music aims for affiliation with 
the department of music in the univer- 
sity, and wide interest is manifested in 
all this work. S. C. S. 


Littlejohn as 


IMPORTANT EVENTS DRAW 
CROWDS IN LOS ANGELES 


Salzédo Ensemble, Povla Frijsh, Marion 
Woodley and Olga Steeb Are 
Among the Visitors 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 24.—The Sal- 
zedo Ensemble played to an audience of 
2700 on Jan. 18, contributing one of the 
programs in the Philharmonic course, 
the first artist series of the kind given 
here. 

Great enthusiasm marked the appear- 
ance of Povla Frijsh at the Auditorium 
on Jan. 19, under the auspices of the 
Ellis Club. Eight encores were de- 
manded of the artist. 

A brilliant performance was given by 
Marion Woodley, contralto, as soloist at 
a recital at the Alexandria Hotel on 
Jan. 20. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Walter Henry Rothwell, attracted large 
audiences to the Auditorium on Jan. 21 
and 22. The program included _ the 
Haydn Symphony in G, Liszt’s “Orpheus” 
and the “Tannhauser” Overture. Olga 
Steeb, pianist, was the soloist, and re- 
ceived an ovation for her scintillating 
performance, of Liszt’s First ao 

W.F. 


STARS VI SIT. SAN FRANCISCO 


Julia Claussen, pon Fitziu and Carlos 
Salzédo Heard 


[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 24.—The 
song recital by Julia Claussen, Sunday 
evening, proved genuinely entertaining. 
The Columbia Theater held a large audi- 
ence that received the program with 
marked appreciation and called for sev- 
eral encores. Ida Waldrop made an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 

Anna Fitziu, guest artist with the San 
Carlo Opera Company, which begins a 
two weeks’ season to-night, sang for a 
party of disabled soldiers entertained by 
the San Francisco Advertising Club last 
Wednesday. 

Under the management of Jessica 
Colbert, the seventh popular concert of 
the Symphony on Sunday played two 
works new to San Francisco—the Over- 
ture to “Les Dragons de Villars,” by 
Maillart,.and Norwegian Dances, Op. 35, 
by Grieg. A capacity audience mani- 
fested approval ‘of these and other 
favored items that completed the pro- 
gram. The orchestra was finely directed 
by Mr. Herz. 

Carlos Salzédo received an ovation 
when he appeared as soloist at the Cali- 
fornia Theater Sunday morning concert. 
The orchestra, under Herman Heller, did 
capital work. E. M. B. 


ORCHESTRA PAYS OWN WAY 


Philharmonic of Greeley, Col., Opens 
New Season Sucessfully 
GREELEY, COL., Jan. 22.—The local 


Philharmonic Orchestra gave its first 
concert of the season Sunday afternoon, 


Jan. 16, in the Sterling Theater to a 
crowded house. The orchestra gave 
evidence of careful training and re- 


flected credit on its director, John Clark 
Kendel. Royden S. Massey, tenor, was 
soloist, giving Mack ayden’s “Inter Nos” 
in capital style. 

In many ways the Philharmonic is 
unique. For instance, it has never had 
any financial backing but has made its 
way unaided, except for the support of 
the general public. It is composed of 
students and business people with a few 
professional musicians and the ages of 
the players range from twelve to sev- 
enty-five. All give their services free. 


a ws. G. 


Walter Greene Creates Fine Impression 
in Mitchel, S. D. 
MITCHELL, S. D., Jan. 14.—Brought by 
the faculty of the School of Music of the 
Dakota Wesleyan University, on last 
Wednesday evening, Walter Greene, bari- 
tone, aroused enthusiasm in recital. Mr. 
Greene was obliged to respond to sev- 
eral encores. 
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Chicago Opera Ends Home Season Brilliantly 


Company Says “Au Revoir” After Gratifying Record of Achievement at Auditorium—Marshall 
Repeats Triumph in “Otello”—Encores Permitted by Director Mary Garden—“Mig- 
non” the Single New Opera of Final Week—Company Presents Given to Retiring Ex- 
ecutive Director Johnson—Thirty-four Operas Given in Ten Weeks—Business Outlook 


Improved—Company Will Visit Pacific Coast on Tour 








HICAGO, Jan. 22.—The final week of the Chicago Opera Association’s season 
at the Auditorium began on Sunday afternoon with a repetition of Verdi’s 
“Otello,” in which the American. tenor, Charles Marshall, made such a sensational 


success at the time of his début. 


He was even a greater success at the second per- 


formance, receiving ten, fifteen and even twenty curtain calls at the end of the various 


scenes. 


eral and enthusiastic acclaim for a new artist. 


Only in the débuts of Titta Ruffo and Galli-Curci has there been such gen- 


It is evident that in Mr. Marshall 


the Chicago company has made a highly important find. The single change in the 
cast was the appearance of Giacomo Rimini as Jago, previously sung by Ruffo. 
There was excellence in Mr. Rimini’s singing and subtlety and finish to his acting. 


Rosa Raisa repeated her appealing per- 
formance as Desdemona. This was her 
final appearance of the season. 

On Monday night General Director 
Mary Garden appeared as Marguerite in 
“Faust.” She had sung the roéle only 
once before in Chicago, and that was in 
the opening season of the company a 
decade ago. Since that time she has con- 
fined her attention almost exclusively to 
modern roles, wherein melodic declama- 
tion takes the place of more conventional 
singing. But the indomitable Miss Gar- 
den proved that singing was Ly no means 
a lost art with her. On the contrary, 
she displayed a voice of excellent nat- 
ural qualifications schooled ‘according to 
the best canons of art. She was a de- 
light to look upon, a girlish, playful, 
sensitive, Botticelli figure of a Marguer- 
ite. Lucien Muratore was the Faust, a 
veritable figure of cultured romance, with 
a voice and a manner of singing that 
sent the elders among the opera patrons 
back to their memories of Jean de 
Reszke. Georges Baklanoff, the Russian 
baritone, was the Mephistopheles, an un- 
conventional Mephistopheles. Instead of 
red, a drab gray one-piece costume; in- 
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stead of an assured stride, furtive 
stealth; instead of smiles and jollity, a 
sneer, contemptuous, sleepy eyed, lan- 
guorous. This Mephistopheles pictured 
a soul of evil with an exterior of evil. 

The Tuesday night performance was 
a repetition of “The Valkyrie.” Like 
the second “Otello,” it moved more 
smoothly than the first and consequently 
more powerfully. Baklanoff again ap- 
peared in his splendid Wotan role, with 
Cyrena Van Gordon a lovely Briinnhilde, 
and excellent performances by Riccardo 
Martin as Siégmund, Dorothy Francis 
as Sieglinde, Edouard Cotreuil as Hun- 
ding and Maria Claessens as Fricka. 
Gino Marinuzzi conducted. 

Rimini in Début in “Tonio” 

Giacomo Rimini entered the cast of 
“Pagliacci” on Wednesday night, mak- 
ing his first appearance in this city in 
the role of Tonio, and making it a su- 
perb piece of character acting. Edward 
Johnson repeated his impressive singing 
as Canio, throwing all the intensity of 
his nature into the Arioso, and, as be- 
fore, winning an ovation from the audi- 
ence. Further sincere and talented per- 
formances were given by Dorothy Fran- 
cis Forrest Lamont and Desire Defrére 
in “Cavalleria,” and by Margery Max- 
well, Defrére and Lodovico Oliviero in 
“Pagliacci.” 

“Carmen,” which came on the follow- 
ing night, became notable through the 
fact that with the knowledge and con- 
sent of General Director Mary Garden 
the rule forbidding encores was broken 
in two places, once after Baklanoff had 
finished the Toreador song and once at 


the end of the Flower song by Lucien 
Muratore. The audience was electrically 
responsive, an attitude that reacted on 
the cast and resulted in as brilliant a 
performance of the Bizet opera as has 
been seen here in years. 

The single new opera of the week was 
Thomas’s “Mignon,” which was given in 
Italian version on Friday night. It was 
a rather clever performance, perhaps 
not quite up to the work’s full level of 
finesse, but containing many individual 
points of merit. Gabriella Besanzoni, 
the contralto, had the name part and 
won much approval for her solo sing- 
ing. Illness has kept this excellent ar- 
tist from many of the appearances that 
otherwise would have been hers this sea- 
son, but in the few réles she sang she 
displayed a beautiful voice and power as 
an actress. Tito Schipa was a source of 
delight in the réle of Wilhelm Meister, 
winning an encore in the third act. 
Florence Macbeth touched lightly and 
accurately the note of the frivolous ac- 
tress, Filina, and sang _ delightfully. 
There were also highly efficient perform- 
ances by Virgilio Lazzari and Defrére. 
Pietro Cimini conducted. 

On Saturday afternoon General Direc- 
tor Garden set the audience aflame with 
her stirring Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” one of the few Italian réles in her 
repertoire, but one in which she com- 
petes successfully with the Italian sing- 
ers on their own terms. Edward John- 
son, Carlo Galeffi and Lazzari repeated 
their splendid performances, and Gino 
Marinuzzi conducted masterfully. 

With “Butterfly” in the evening the 
Chicago Opera closed its season. The 
cast was as before, with Rosina Storchio, 
Joseph Hislop, Dorothy Francis and 
Georges .Baklanoff in the leading rdles. 
The last act of the company before leav- 
ing for New York was the presentation 
of a full silver service to the retiring 
executive director, Herbert M. Johnson, 
and his wife. The cost of the gift, $1,055, 
was subscribed by the artists as a token 
of esteem to the retiring official and of 
gratitude for the many pleasant official 


and personal relations with him. 
E. C. M. 





ZIMBALIST GIVES A 
BRILLIANT RECITAL 


Popular Program Is Finely 
Played at His Second Ap- 
pearance of Season 


It was largely a popular program that 
Efrem Zimbalist submitted before a 
huge audience at Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Jan. 22, the occasion 
being his second recital this sea- 
son. There was much of a showy nature 
in the compositions he played; dazzling 
presto passages and movements punc- 
tuated with rapid-fire pizzicato; but 
with all the quips and tricks, with all 
the saccharine song poured forth, there 
came fine music, warm, resplendent. 

The violinist’s tone was appealing, and 
often rich and full-colored. Through all 
the mazes of double-stopping and arpeg- 
gio work his intonation was true. Once 
more the demonstrated that facile tech- 
nique that makes light of all difficulties. 
It was indeed a brilliant performance 
and one that led the listeners to express 
their appreciation in an emphatic man- 
ner. Three or four programmed items 
had to be repeated, and at the end ex- 
tras swelled the printed list. 

The Corelli-David “Folies d’Espagne” 
opened the recital and warmed up both 
artist and audience for what was to 
come. The beautiful legato movement 
of the Reger Andantino and Prestissimo, 
for violin alone, was given with splendid 
tone. It was one of the superlative bits 
of the day. The “Pibroch” suite by A. 
Mackenzie was next; wholesome mate- 
rial distinguished by a melodious Rhap- 
sody prelusive to a Caprice and Dance. 

Indubitably more favored by the audi- 
ence was the second group, every item 
of which was repeated except the first, 





the Glinka-Auer “L’Alouette.” Dirk 
Foch’s “Le Réve” with muted violin was 
evidently the sort of dream music be- 
loved of many present. Elman’s ar- 
rangement of Rachmaninoff’s Serenade 
was also received with favor. The tech- 
nical demands of the Dont-Auer study, 
“Etincelles,’ and Rubin Goldmark’s 
“Witches’ Sabbath” were vehicles for 
the display of Mr. Zimbalist’s dexterity. 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” was the 
final number on the program. 

The violinist was assisted at the piano 
by Emanuel Balaban, whose accompani- 
ments were a little too enaiaies *. times. 

; 


People’s Choral Union Give Pilgrim Ode 


The People’s Choral Union, conducted 
by Edward G. Marquard, recently gave 
an invitation rehearsal of “The Rock of 
Liberty,” a Pilgrim Ode by Rossetter G. 
Cole. A large number of friends of the 
members were present and applauded 
the colorful interpretation of the work. 
Mr. Marquard, who has been conductor 
of the chorus for eight years, since the 
resignation of Mr. Damrosch, directed 
with his usual intelligence and spirit. 
The Choral Union is formed to afford 
an opportunity to the people of partici- 
aah in the performance of choral 
work. 





Chicago Musical College Activities 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Frank Mar 
heimer, formerly a pupil in the piz 
department, Chicago Musical College, I 
been touring the South as asssting art's; 
for James Goddard, basso. John Car, 
pupil of Rudolph Reuter, has joined : \ 


faculty of the Marquette Univers’. 
School of Music, Milwaukee. Fel; 
Borowski lectured on “Bach” in t 


Ziegfeld Theater Saturday morning. 
Gordon Wedertz, head of the organ « 
partment, has accepted the appointme: 
of official organist for Medinah Temp °, 
where he will give a number of recita's 
for the Shriners. The department of e.- 
pression presented a novel program 
Ziegfeld Theater Saturday morning 
under the direction of Minna Mae Lew :s. 
Earle B. Armil, pianist, pupil of Rudol)) 
Reuter, has been engaged for a five 
weeks’ concert tour with George Andeyr- 
son, baritone. Mary Frances Forms, 
pupil in the vocal department, gave 4 
recital in Galion, Ohio, last week. 
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Mengelberg Ss Beethoven Proves Unexciting ; familiar to Philharmonic ane: . 


Damrosch Introduces Leo Sowerby’s Concerto 





Dutch Leader’s Readings of Master’s Seventh Found ‘Not Especially Engrossing’’ — Levitzki 
Plays C Minor Concerto with Distinction—American Piano Concerto, Played by Schmitz, 
Exploits Curious Idiom but Proves Noisy and Disjointed—Performance of Chausson 
Symphony—Hadley Directs an Early Score—Ellen Ballon, Pianist, Makes Auspicious 
Début as Stransky Soloist 








UTSTANDING among the orchestral events of the week were the all-Beethoven 
program given by the National Symphony under Mr. Mengelberg, Thursday 
afternoon, with Mischa Levitzki as soloist, and the New York Symphony concert last 
Sunday afternoon, at which were presented for the first time in this city Leo Sower- 
by’s Piano Concerto, with E. Robert Schmitz the soloist, and Chausson’s B flat Sym- 


phony. 


The remaining concerts of the week were supplied by the Philharmonic, 


which repeated the First Symphony of Mahler, Thursday night, resurrected Hadley’s 
Symphony, “Youth and Life,” on Friday afternoon, and on Sunday presented again 


Schumann’s “Spring Symphony.” 
Mengelberg Conducts Beethoven 


When Willem Mengelberg conducted at 
Frankfurt-am-Main a long time past 
some of his Beethoven readings were 
sharply assailed by Paul Bekker, one of 
the best reputed critics of the town. 
Whereupon Mr. Mengelberg barred the 
reviewer from his concerts. He reckoned 
without the rest of the critical guild, 
however, the members of which promptly 
sided with Bekker, boycotted the Dutch 
conductor’s concerts, and for something 
like seven years ignored them in the 
Frankfurt press. What lent a special in- 
terest to the situation was the fact that 
Mr. Mengelberg considers his Beethoven 
interpretations the fruits of a kind of 
apostolic succession. He had them of 
Franz Willner, who had them of Anton 
Schindler, who was one of the master’s 
chief familiars and had “ami de Beetho- 
ven” inscribed on his visiting card. To 
be sure, Schindler’s trustworthiness has 
often been questioned, though Thayer 
has vouched for him. But let that pass. 

At the National Symphony concert 
Thursday afternoon of last week Mr. 
Mengelberg played Beethoven and noth- 
ing else. The works offered were the 
“Egmont” Overture—in lieu of the pre- 
viously announced First Symphony, and 
wisely—the C Minor Piano Concerto and 
the Seventh Symphony. The soloist was 
Mischa Levitzki, whose presence these 
days indicates Beethoven in some form. 
It is unlikely that on the strength of this 
concert the critics of New York will fall 
foul of Mr. Mengelberg, on the one hand, 
or hail him the sole and righteous re- 
vealer, on the other. The performance 
of the works just named was neither 
flamingly apocalyptic nor consumingly 
uncommon. Perhaps the “Egmont” was 
the most unusual of the lot, and this be- 
cause the conductor deepened its lines and 
inflated its magnitude to something ap- 
proaching the dimensions and physiog- 
nomy of a modern tone poem. He did, 
however, powerfully outline its tragic 
element. The orchestra has somewhat 
pulled itself together under its dynamic 
and insistent leader. But it remains raw 
and rough and, as now constituted, will 
probably never be otherwise. The tonal 
body lacks mellowness, clarity and 
beauty. The horns had some further at- 
tacks of stage fright and were badly 
overblown in the bargain. 


Should the National Symphony become 
a more pliant and plastic instrument in 
the next two months Mr. Mengelberg 
may show himself a more persuasive ex- 
pounder of the Beethoven symphonies 
than he did of the Seventh last week. 
Not that its exposition went aggressively 
wide of the mark, not that it wanted 
careful preparation and musical purpose, 
but merely that it was not especially en- 
grossing. In the main, it proved ordi- 
nary and unexciting. The reading of the 
Allegretto achieved no warm or poetic 
publications, and the scherzo was taken 
at an unusually fleet pace. Inspiration 
lagged until the finale was reached, which 
proved the most enlivening movement of 
the symphony. Mr. Mengelberg gave it 
a good deal of its proper corybantic 
frenzy. Unwisely the conductor pro- 
tracted the first movement by a third in 
observing the conventional repeat. 


He is a skillful accompanist and gave 


Mr. Levitzki well-adjusted support in the 
concerto. The young pianist proved him- 
self, as usual, thrice admirable in this 
music. He played it last week with 
beautiful clarity, with continence, rare 
style and fine distinction of sentiment. 
Almost does he contrive to lift this gra- 
cious work to the higher levels of the G 
Major. By Fe Fs 





Damrosch Introduces Sowerby Concerto 


Leo Sowerby, of Chicago, is one of the 
most talented and promising among na- 
tive composers. A young man—this side 
of thirty—he has, nevertheless, sounded 
an authentically American note in sev- 
eral of his compositions as no other ex- 
cept that undervalued but splendidly 
vital genius, Henry Gilbert. His concert 
overture, “Comes Autumn Time,” and his 
Trio for piano, flute and viola exhibited 
a healthy and vigorous fancy, a fine spon- 
taneity and exuberance of musical 
thought. It follows that other specimens 
of Mr. Sowerby’s work have been eagerly 
awaited by those acquainted with his 
gifts, and interesting disclosures were 
looked for last Sunday afternoon when 
Walter Damrosch, with the co-operation 
of E. Robert Schmitz, brought forward 
for the first time in this city the Chi- 
cagoan’s Piano Concerto at the New 
York Symphony concert in Aeolian Hall. 
The result was emphatically disappoint- 
ing and Mr. Sowerby’s admirers have 
reason to wish that the work represents 
but a passing phrase of errant judgment, 
not a permanent misdirection of his 
talents. 

The concerto was first sketched in 
1916 and first performed the following 
year in Chicago. At that time the score 
contained a part for soprano voice. Sub- 
sequently the composer revised it, sen- 
sibly cut out the vocal solo and scored it 
in its present form. The program men- 
tions three movements—a “fast. march- 
ing time,” a fantasy, “whithsically, medi- 
tative in mood,” and a third “martial and 
rhythmic, broad and heroic”’—but the 
thing is continuous and the lines of divi- 
sion not precisely drawn, though varia- 
bility is one of the chief characteristics 
of the music. There is a sort of “idée 
fixe,” a theme of ragtime cut and rhyth- 
mic pattern that emerges at the start 
amidst orchestration evidently designed 
to suggest the unhallowed licenses of 
“jazz,” sliding trombones and all, and 
returns repeatedly in this dress or in 
that. The piano is breathlessly occupied 
with glissandi, passage work and 
rhythms, and assumes somethirg of a 
solo importance and melodic independence 
chiéfly in a sort of cadenza toward the 
close. For the rest the soloist’s duties 
are difficult, thankless and curiously in- 
conspicuous against the almost incessant 
din of Mr. Sowerby’s orchestration. 

The work, in fine, is a concerto only 
by virtue of that loose and accommodat- 
ing classification which permits similar 
symphonies and concertos’ by Mr. Sower- 
by’s townsman, John Alden Carpenter, to 
be so described. And, indeed, while the 
shadow of Percy Grainger hovered sug- 
gestively by, it was of Mr. Carpenter and 
of his recently played concerto that one 
was most insistently reminded last Sun- 
day. The works have much the same 
complexion—the same effort at breezi- 


‘fault of Mr. Sowerby. 














ness which achieves only vulgarity, the 
same endeavor to exploit a new orches- 
tral idiom based mainly on the. indis- 
criminate use of brass and percussion 
seasoned with solo instrumental effects 
aimless in themselves, the same compro- 
mise between labored dullness and jug- 
glery with some scraps of rhythmic tune 
akin to those grown Jin the streets and 
cheap dance halls, the same recourse to 
harmonic pigments scraped from the 
Parisian palette, the same * disjointed, 
fragmentary structure. Moreover, the 
concerto lacks the fine freshness and sin- 
cerity of, for example, the “Autumn 
Time” Overture. It has a brazenness 
that repels, an impudent vulgarity that 
irritates. And it is interminable and 
repetitive—prolixity has always been a 
American this 
music may be. But it is Americanism in 
an invidious sense. 

Mr. Schmitz was warmly applauded for 
a graceless feat dutifully performed. 
The orchestra played its part, which in 
this “concerto” is the chief thing, with 
proper blatancy and noise. Before the 
Sowerby novelty Mr. Damrosch gave his 
postponed hearing of Chausson’s Sym- 
phony in B Flat, an unimportant work 
thematically, but scored in rich Wag- 
nerian colors and strangely moving in the 
genuineness of its perfervid emotion. 
With the “Fire Music” and the “Ride of 


the Valkyries” all ended well. 
Bw: F. FP. 








Schulz Assists Stransky Forces 


Leo Schulz, the first ’cellist, was as- 
sisting soloist at the Philharmonic con- 
cert on the afternoon of Jan. 20. Mr. 
Schulz’s art and ingratiating personality 
have already endeared him to Philhar- 
monic audiences, and his appearance was 
the signal of applause even before he had 
proved his worth in an admirable and 
colorful performance of the Schumann 
Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra, Opus 
129. The usual facile interpretation of 
the “Fingal’s Cave” Overture began the 
orchestral program, while the Mahler 
First Symphony, become a favorite with 
conductors this season, concluded it. To 
this work—one apparently held by him 
in especial reverence and which he gave 
earlier this season—Mr. Stransky again 
gave a thunderous and flaming reading. 
Mengelberg, a brother in the Mahler cult, 
listened from a box. F. R. G. 





Ellen Ballon with 


Another of the Philharmonic’s two- 
conductor programs at Carnegie Hall 
Friday afternoon brought forward as 
soloist young Ellen Ballon, a pianist who 
first appeared in New York a number of 
years ago as a keyboard prodigy. Her 
playing of the Saint-Saens G Minor Con- 
certo with the orchestra evoked spontane- 
ous applause and she was compelled to 
bow acknowledgment many _ times. 
Surety, ample power, marked clarity, and 
a technique that proved both serviceable 
and adequate characterized the young 
woman’s presentation of the number. A 
better test of other qualities should be 
found in her forthcoming recital. 

Henry Hadley again appeared in his 
familiar dual role of composer and di- 
rector. This time he led the Philhar- 
monic in an excellent performance of his 
symphony, “Youth and Life,” first played 
at a concert of the “Manuscript Society 
of New York” in 1897, under the baton 
of Anton Seidl. It proved fluent and 
agreeable, and—to quote from a review 
which Rupert Hughes wrote at the time 
of its first performance—“distinctly Had- 
leyan.” 

Mr. Stransky presided over admirably 
played representations of the Strauss 


Philharmonic 


Sunday’s Concert 
The concert of the Philharmonic on the 
afternoon of Jan. 23, under the baton of 
Josef Stransky, was delightful. Schu- 
mann’s cheerful Symphony in B Flat 


began the program, beautifully played 
with vim and sparkle, followed by an 
excellent performance of Smetana’s “The 
Moldau.” Liszt’s E Flat Major Concerto 
is not the most thrilling of works for 
piano and orchestra, but Mr. Lhevinne, 
as soloist, invested it with thrilling mo- 
ments, especially in some of the pianis- 
simo passages and also the thunders of 
the final climax. Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 
“Caucasian Sketches” was a work of 
supererogation, as it lengthened the pro- 
gram unduly. It was well played, how- 
ever. 3. A. Bi. 


DAISY JEAN APPEARS 
IN INITIAL CONCERT 








Belgian ’Cellist Reveals Herself Com- 


pelling Artist in Début at 
Aeolian Hall 


Daisy Jean, Belgian ’cellist, gave a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 22, offering a program of serious 


content. Beginning wtih Handel’s So- 
nata in G Minor, Miss Jean revealed 
qualities which give her high rank as an 
interpretative artist. 

From a_ technical standpoint, the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto was perhaps the 
most difficult, and this the artist essayed 
with genuine success. There was splen- 
did rhythm, musicianship and a fine 
command of nuance, which added new 
life and beauty to this work. 

Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,’” to numbers by 
Debussy, a Minuet and “En Bateau” and 
Saint-Saéns’s Allegro Appassionata com- 
prised the third group, which offered the 
artist an opportunity to reveal the ex- 
tent of her gifts in the expression of 
widely differentiated moods. The Bruch 
number was notable for its beautiful and 
sonorous tone, its legato phrasing, and 
the depth of feeling which the artist 
gave it. The Debussy comnositions were 
delightfully played, and the Saint-Saéns / 
work was offered in such a brilliant 
fashion that after many recalls his fa- 
miliar “The Swan” had to be added. “ 
Rhapsodie by Popper concluded the pro- 
gram. 

Miss Jean’s easy and unaffected man- 
ner and her sincere purpose helped to 
make her playing highly enjoyable, an 
opinion which was evidently shared by 
a well-filled house. Francis Moore was 
an efficient accompanist. H. C. 





MANNESES IN PROGRAM 





Sonata Recital Presented by Two Artists 
in School Auditorium 


David and Clara Mannes were heard in 
one of their interesting sonata recitals 
in the auditorium of the David Mannes 


School, on Jan. 19. The dedication of 
these two artists to the sonata form of 
compositions is well known and to their 
two offerings, the Bach Sonata in F 
Minor and the Brahms Sonata in D 
Minor, they gave the full benefit of their 
ripened art. 

Of the first number, the Adagio loftily 
read, is to be remembered, while an ar- 
tistic dignity pervaded the entire read- 
ing. The more restive music of the 
Brahms had an equally fine interpreta- 
tion, especially in the torrential final 
movements, done with expressive and 
affecting force. 





Grey-Lhevinnes Make Third Appearance 
in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, Jan. 15.—The 
third appearance here of the Gray-Lhe- 
vinnes on Jan. 11 was another success. 
By eight o’clock the house was complete- 
ly filled and many who desired to attend 
the concert were turned away disap- 
pointed. The artists gave an admirable 
performance and were cordially received. 
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Granberry on Southern Honeymoon 
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HIS seems to be the open season for marriage, with musicians. 





Above is seen 


one of the happy couples, George Folsom Granberry, pianist and director of the 
Granberry Pianc School in New York, and his wife, formerly Mariott Strickland, 


also of New York. Mr. and Mrs. Granberry were married on Dec. 15. 


The photo- 


graph was taken in the Scuth, where they are spending their honeymoon. 





Baton Rouge Philharmonic Opens 
Matinée Series 
BATON RouGE, LA., Jan. 22.—The 


Philharmonic, now the only orchestra of 
symphony proportions in the State, pre- 
sented the initial program of a series 
of matinée concerts on Jan. 9. There 
was a crowd at the Community Club, and 
the occasion was one of marked success. 
H. W. Stopher, the conductor, led his 


forces through an interesting program 
in a musicianly manner and the response 


se 


of the band was ready and artistically 
effective. Mr. Stopher is the director of 
the Music Department, State University. 
A violin solo by Elbridge H. Charlton 
was one of the features of the program. 





San Antonio Forces Give First Concert 
of Seventeenth Season 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 14.—The 
San Antonio Symphony opened its sev- 
enteenth season, Jan. 13, at Beethoven 
Hall, with a personnel of well-routined 


MUSICIAN  S’ 


musicians. Julien Paul Blitz, conductor, 
appeared as soloist, playing Dvorak’s B 
Minor Concerto for cello and orchestra. 
Mr. Blitz won much praise for his skill- 
ful reading of the work, showing pro- 
ficient technique and a fine conception 
of its poetic beauty. John M. Stein- 
feldt, local composer-pianist, conducted. 
The Mozart and Chaminade choral so- 
cieties joined the orchestra in presenting 
Carl Busch’s “Song of Spring.” Oscar 
J. Fox, director of the Mozart Society, 
ecnducted the work. Orchestral works 
were the Overture to “Ruy Blas,” 
Grainger’s ‘Mock Morris Dance” and 
Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre.” An in- 
creased number of students is taking 
advantage this season of the afternoon 
public rehearsals, the programs being a 
duplicate of the evening concerts at 
popular prices. G. M. 





Harold Henry Evokes Admiration in 
San Antonio Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 20.—Harold 
Henry, pianist, gave a recital in the 
ballroom of the St. Anthony Hotel here 
recently and revealed in the Bach num- 
bers the fine rhythmic sense and techni- 
cal clarity that was dominant through- 
out his program. The Beethoven Sonata 
was given with complete understanding 
and a comprehension prevailed through 
the MacDowell Sonata. Other numbers 
were compositions by Chopin, Moszkow- 
sky and “The Dancing Marionette,” one 
of Mr. Henry’s own works. 





Tour in New England for Esther Dale 


Esther Dale, soprano, is scheduled for 
recitals during February in Middletown, 
Ansonia, Seymour and Clinton, Conn., 
and Hopedale, Mass. Miss Dale will 
give a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, 
March 31, and will appear with the Bos- 
ton Symphony at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., April 20. 





A new song of merit called “Dixie 
Night,” by Charles Repper, former Bos- 
ton correspondent of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
was given in a unique manner at the 
“Twelfth Night Revels” ball of the Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel. 
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NASHVILLE FORCES SCORE 


Second Program of Series Presented by 
Henkel Forces—Hear Operas 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 11.—The 
series of five Sunday afternoon con- 
certs by the Nashville Symphony is 


scheduled to take place every six weeks. 
The second performance was_ given 
lately before a large audience in Ryman 
Auditorium under the conductor, F. Ar- 
thur Henkel. In the Prelude to “The 
Deluge” by Saint-Saéns, Concertmaster 
W. E. von Otto played the solo with 


warm tone. He was asked to rise to 
acknowledge the insistent applause. 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 


gave evidence of much labor and love 
spent in its preparation. 

The Creatore Opera Company gave 
four performances before good-sized 
audiences. “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Carmen,” ‘“Trovatore” and “Force of 
Destiny,” were sung in a creditable man- 
ner. Agnes Robinson in the roles of 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria” and Leonora in 
“Force of Destiny” Salvatore Sciaretti 
as Don José and Canio, Greek Evans as 
Escamillo, Henrietta Wakefield as Car- 
men and ‘Az ucena, and Alice Hasleri as 
Nedda and Leonora in “Trovatore” did 
excellent singing and acting. A. S. W. 





. Present Helen Stanley and Gardner in 
Reading (Pa.) Series 


READING, PA., Jan. 17.—At the fourth 
Haage Concert in the Rajah Theate 
local music lovers had their first ee 
tunity to hear Helen Stanley and Samue! 
Gardner. Mme. Stanley’s lovely voice and 
charming presence made it a memorabl: 
evening. Her songs were unusual ani 
her diction and interpretations were al 
that could be desired. Samuel Gardne) 
was a revelation in his playing of th: 
Vivaldi Violin Concerto and Saint 
Saéns’s Rondo. Elmer Zoller and Loui: 
Spielman accompanied with excellens 
taste. 





David Zalish, who was to have give: 
a New York recital on Jan. 23, has post 
poned it to the latter part of March 
owing to teaching and concert activities 
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PROGRAM OF FRANCK PROVES A MAGNET 





Noted Artists Collaborate in 
Belgian’s Music and Hold 
Big Audience’s Interest 


All-Beethoven, Wagner or Chopin pro- 


grams are recognized means of attract- 
ing the public.. It has never occurred to 
managers that César Franck —of all 
people—might be similarly efficacious. 
Yet when last Saturday afternoon a con- 
cert devoted to the great Belgian’s music 
exclusively was given at Aeolian Hall by 
a group of artists comprising Helen 
Stanley, Ernest Hutcheson, Samuel 
Gardner, Emmeran Stoeber and Ellmer 
Zoller, an astonishingly large audience 
filled the house and repeatedly gave it- 
self up to enthusiasm that spoke rather 
startlingly well for the state of popular 
taste. And though the program was 
long and serious, few left before the end. 

The concert served no specialized pur- 
pose, no memorial occasion, so far as or- 
dinary observation disclosed. Saturday 
was the anniversary neither of Franck’s 
birth nor death. However, the concert 





NORMAN 


JOLLI 


Bass-Bar. 


Overwhelming Success 
with 
Phila. Mend. Club 


‘Made a great impression and was warmly 
applauded for his really fine singing . 

such verve, power and artistic restraint 
Proved 


could not fail to stir an audience. 
a delightful surprise.” 


—RECORD, JAN. 13, 1921. 


“At once made a favorable impression. 
His voice is of mellow timbre of satisfying 
resonance 


was a highly accept- 





able participant.” 


—PUBLIC LEDGER. 


“Possesses a voice of unusual resonance 


ind sonorous quality. He was heard to 


—BULLETIN. 


excellent advantage.” 


“Was forced to give encores after every 





———— 
number. His voice was full, easy and of 


wonderfully appealing quality.” 


—NORTH AMERICAN. 





Excl. direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45, New York 





needed no excuse. The program was an 
engrossing one. Messrs. Gardner and 
Hutcheson opened it with a meritorious 
and well balanced performance of the 
Violin Sonata, though Mr. Gardner 
hardly penetrated the work to _ its 
depths. Later Mr. Hutcheson played 
beautifully the solo arrangement of the 
“Prelude, Fugue and Variations” made 
by Harold Bauer from the two piano 
original. Mme. Stanley, though not in 
her best voice, sang the “Archangel’s 
Air,” “Lied” and the “Mariage des 
Roses” with fine intelligence and “La 
Procession” with rather less. success. 
But it was her rendering of the lovely 
“Panis Angelicus” with organ, ’cello and 
piano accompaniment, that took the au- 
dience by storm and made necessary a 
repetition—well deserved, for the _ so- 

prano sang it with inspiring fervor. 
The concert ended with the early writ- 
ten Trio in F Sharp Minor, played by 
Messrs. Hutcheson, Gardner and Stoe- 
ber. It is not the greater Franck and 
offers little previsagement of his even- 
tual growth, but the work aroused the 
interest of Liszt and led him to do 
propaganda for the young Belgian. 
| SS ee 





SINGERS’ CLUB IN CONCERT 
UNDER NEW CONDUCTOR 





Richard Henry Warren Produces Excel- 
lent Results with Chorus—Mabel 
Corlew Is Soloist 





Under the baton of its new conductor, 
Richard Henry Warren, the Singers’ Club 
of New York was heard in its first con- 
cert this year at Aeolian Hall, on Thurs. 
day evening, Jan. 20. Mr. Warren led his 
men in part-songs by Heger, Gericke, 
Hook, Hastings, Dvorak, Zdéllner, Sulli- 
van, Veit, Protheroe and others, produc- 
ing some excellent results. When he has 
had the club under his direction a longer 
time, there will probably be greater finish 
in its performances. 

Horatio Parker’s noble chorus, “The 
Lamp in the West,” was sung in mem- 
ory of Albert Walsh, a member of the 
club who died last fall, and Herbeck’s 
“Maid in the Valley,” in memory of the 
late E. C. Benedict. In the Dvorak 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” (a rather 
poor arrangement for unaccompanied 
chorus), the solo was sung by Thomas E. 
Whitbread, while in the commonplace “‘A 
Little Farm Well Till’d,” which, of course, 
was redemanded, Messrs. Cregin, Mc- 
Grath and Tuckerman sang the incidental 
solos. In the final number, an adaptation 
by Sumner Salter of the Prayer from 
“Lohengrin,” the incidental solos were 
done by Messrs. Fowler, Houston, Tuck- 
erman and Chastel, Frank Seymour 
Hastings, prestdent of the club, intro- 
duced Mr. Warren at the beginning of 
the program. Mr. Hastings had a special 
bow after his composition, “Twilight 
Song.” 

The soloist of the evening was Mabel 
Corlew, soprano, who was welcomed in 
Handel’s “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 


Me?” Tremisot’s “Nuit d’Eté” and the 
“Hymne au Soleil” of Georges. She was 


in admirable voice and sang the Handel 
piece in true classic style. The French 
pieces, contrastedly lyric and dramatic, 
she voiced convincingly and was ap- 
plauded to the echo after them, singing 
Squires’s “Old Fashioned Town” charm- 
ingly. Mme. Corlew has not only a voice 
of exceeding beauty, but her employment 
of it is technically noteworthy. In the 
second half of the program she offered 
Henschel’s “Morning Hymn,” Ganz’s “A 
Memory” and Hasting’s “A Summer Ro- 
mance,” when she was again made to add 
extras. 

Ralph L. Grosvenor accompanied the 
club admirably at the piano, and Cor- 
nelius Van Ress, Jr., presided at the or- 
gan. A. W. K. 


Throng Attends Concert Under Auspices 
of Jewish Forum 


The capacity of the Republic Theater 
was tested at a “Gala Concert” under 
the auspices of the Jewish Forum Sun- 
dav afternoon. The program included 
addresses and dramatic readings as well 
as musical numbers. Artists participat- 
ing were Ruth Clug, pianist; Josef 


Fuchs, violinist; Alessandro Alberini, 
baritone; Martha Atwood, soprano, and 
Emanuele Sarmiento, tenor. Cecil Ar- 
den, contralto, was indisposed and un- 
able to appear. A scene from “Caval- 
leria’” was sung by Miss Atwood and Mr. 
Alberini. Accompanists for the soloists 
were Evelyn Bloch, Maurice Eisner 
and Edna Sheppard. The various num- 
bers were enthusiastically applauded. 





THRONG HAILS TETRAZZINI 





Coloratura Gives Second Program This 
Season at Hippodrome 


Tetrazzini came once more to the 
Hippodrome, Sunday evening, Jan. 23, 
and, as usual, there was an immense 


crowd to hear her. There were many 
thrills for the audience. She gave her 
song without stint, and although, at 
times, her work was not impeccable there 
was ever in it adequate manifestation 
of that truly royal equipment she has 
used so effectively in her brilliant career. 
Trill, arpeggio, chromatic run, swell, the 
long perdendosi; all the vocal graces and 
ornaments known to the _ coloratura 
moved her hearers to rapturous demon- 
stration. 

Many have taken vocal flight in the 
showy polonaise that Thomas gave to 
Filina in his “Mignon,” but whenever 
the proud phrase “Io son Titani” is 
heard one thinks somehow of Tetrazzini. 
She sang it with full assurance on this 
latest occasion. She has sung it much 
better, more evenly, yet there was ample 
evidence of her old tone. Later came 
the final scene from Bellini’s “La Son- 
nambula” with the “Ah! non giunge” 
air; later again, the Shadow Song from 
Meyerbeer’s ‘“Dinorah.” They were 
given in accustomed style and brought 
demands for encore after encore. The 
extras included “Voi che sapete’” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and San- 
tuzza’s Romanza, “Voi lo sapete” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” There were also 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and some 
Italian songs. 

Mme. Tetrazzini was again assisted 
by Francesco Longo at the piano, Max 
Gegna with ’cello, and J. Henri Bove, 
flute. In addition to accompanimental 


work the last two were heard in solos | 


and all three were associated in a trio. 
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Reuter Gives Recital at MacDowell Club 


Rudolph Reuter, Chicago pianist, was 
the soloist on Jan. 23 in the series of 
recitals given at the MacDowell Club, 
New York. Mr. Reuter proved himself 
a pianist of intellect, sane in his art, and 
possessing a beautiful and ingratiating 
tone. He essayed a program, long but of 
sustained interest, including the B Flat 
Minor Scherzo and the Nocturne, Op. 62, 
No. 1, of Chopin; Brahms’s Intermezzos, 
Op. 117, No. 2; Op. 118, Nos. 1 and 2; his 
Romance, Op. 118, No. 4, and Capriccio, 
Op. 116, No. 7. Five numbers from the 
“Winterreigen” of Dohnanyi, Griffes’s 
“Fountain of Acqua Paola,’ Marian 
Bauer’s “Tide,” Kramer’s “Fragment,” 
Borowski’s Prelude in A Flat Major, 
Idyl and Melodie by MacDowell, a 
Liszt work and Rubinstein’s Staccato 
Etude completed the scheduled program, 
to which were added several encores. 





Rubinstein Club Introduces New Hun- 
garian Pianist at Third Musicale 


The third musicale of the Rubinstein 
Club, given at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the afternoon of Jan. 15, served to intro- 
duce to the American public a new Hun- 
garian pianist, Margita Regeczy, who 
established herself in favor with the 
large audience. Mme. Regeczy featured 
compositions by Weber and Liszt, be- 


sides giving a number of encores. Her 
attainments are considerably above 
those of the average player. Her style 


is musicianly sincere and free from ex- 
aggeration. Mme. Regeczy shared the 
program with Phoebe Crosby, soprano; 
Myrtle Leonard, contralto, and Selma 
and Iris Alexander in original composi- 
tions. Dagmar Perkins, founder and 
director of the Dagmar Perkins Institute 
of Vocal Expression, gave an explana- 
tion of her work with several illustra- 
tions. The accompanists were Richard 
Cummings and Miss Newell. H. C. 
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NATIVE WORKS FEATURED 
BY KOMMENICH FORCES 





Beethoven Society Presents First Con- 
cert of Season—Assisted by 
Judson House 


In the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, the Beethoven Society, 
Louis Kommenich, conductor, gave its 
first concert of the season on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 19. 

A very pleasing program had been 
prepared, in which Mr. Kommenich pre- 
sented his singers with satisfying re- 
sults in a large variety of compositions, 
giving a number of native composers a 
hearing. Among the American part- 
songs heard were Charles’ Gilbert 
Spross’s “The Harp of Winds,” A. Wal- 
ter Kramer’s “The Last Hour,’ Fay 
Foster’s “Snow Song,” a bit of very 
charming writing, Mana-Zucca’s “I Love 
You” and a choral version of her “‘The 
Big Brown Bear.” The Foster song and 
Miss Zucca’s animal song were repeated 
in response to the applause. The other 
items were Molloy’s “Kerry Dance,” two 
Jensen songs, ““Murmuring Zephyrs” and 
“The Maid of Manzanares,” Goring- 
Thomas’s “The Willow” and the Bridal 
Chorus from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.”’ 
Mr. Kommenich held his forces well in 
hand and was heartily applauded after 
every group. 

The soloist of the evening was to have 
been George Meader, but he was pre- 
vented from appearing through indis- 


position. His place was taken at the 
last moment by another American tenor, 
Judson House. Mr. House scored a dis- 
tinct success, singing first the aria “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” from “The Elixir of 
Love” and later two groups of songs. 
These were Sinding’s “Sylvelin,’” Camp- 
bell-Tipton’s “The Crying of Water,” 
Ronald’s “Love, I Have Won You,” 
Edward Purcell’s “Passing By,’’ Camp- 
bell-Tipton’s “The Spirit Flower” and 
H. T. Burleigh’s “Oh, My Love.” Mr. 
House was at his best in the fine Camp- 
bell-Tipton “The Crying of Water,” 
which he sang with rare beauty of tone, 
conceiving the song in just the right 
mood. He has a voice of lovely quality. 
His interpretation of the other items 
also won him marked favor. He had to 
give extras, among them McGill’s “Du- 
na” and Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus.” Har- 
old Osborn Smith was the accompanist 
for both the chorus and Mr. House. 
A. FW. & 


Saminsky and Gideons Give Program of 
Jewish Music 

Lazare Saminsky, Russian composer, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gideon were 
heard in a program devoted to Jewish 
music, given at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on Jan. 24 before the Judeans. Mr. 
Saminsky, who has spent years in re- 
search in the East, delivered a talk on 
the subject, illustrated by scriptural 


songs of impressive dignity, and folk- 
songs of appealing beauty. Settings of 
Hebrew themes were also played by 
Samuel Kleachko, Russian ’cellist, mem- 
ber of the PhiJadelphia Orchestra. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gideon gave delightful inter- 
pretations of Yiddish folk songs col- 
lected in American cities. 
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SAN DieGco, CAL.—Inez Anderson, con- 
tralto, and Nell Cave, pianist, gave an 
interesting program before the Ampion 
Club recently. 

* * * 

BETHANY, W. VA.—A men’s glee club 
of thirty-five voices is being organized 
at Bethany College under the direction 
of Prof. Moos. 

* * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—An average of 150 
persons attend the old-fashioned singing 
bee under the direction of Tali Esen 
Morgan each week. 

~*~ * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Alvin W. Bearse, 
director of music in industry for the 
3.2 A., has opened a training 
course for song Jeaders. 


OKLAHOMA’ CITY, OKLA.—Reuben 
Davis was heard by a large audience 
in recital at the high school auditorium 
under the auspices of the Sorosis Club 
recently. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Loretto O’Con- 
nell, pianist; Maximilian Rose, violin- 
ist, and Ralph Tomlinson, baritone, gave 
a successful concert at Lauralton Hall, 
Milford, last week. 

a” * e 

TORONTO, CAN.—The Speranza Musi- 
cal Club at its meeting on Jan. 12, en- 
joyed a program by Miss Pemberton, 
Betty Marlatt and Virginia Knott, with 
Edith Foot as accompanist. 


Cuicaco.—The January concert of the 
Lake View Musical Society was held 
recently in the Parkway Hotel, when 
Paul Snyder, pianist, and Permelia 
Newby Gale, contralto, were heard. 


McMINNVILLE, ORE. — Lucien E. 
Becker gave a piano recital before the 
Women’s Club recently, playing a well- 
chosen program of Schumann, Grieg, 
Henselt, Moszkowski, Chopin and Liszt 
works. 

* * * 

LonG BEACH, CAL.—This city’s first 
taste of opera was given by the San Carlo 
Company in Hoyt’s Theater recently, 
when it presented “Faust” and “Tro- 
vatore” in afternoon and evening per- 
formances. 

a e = 

PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The fourth appear- 
ance of Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina here during the last 
seven years took place recently, when 
they were heard as a number on the 
HI-Y course. 

* * 

Fort WorTH, TEx.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Euterpean Club it was decided 
to give the proceeds of 1000 tickets sold 
for the next popular concert to be given 
under auspices of the club March 14, to 
the Y. M. C. A, Band. 


Lima, OHI0.—The Lima Daily News 
and Times Democrat, with the beginning 
of the new year, has added a music page 
to its major departments. The music 
editor is H. E. Hall, Lima representa- 
tive of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


DuLuTH, MINN.—Mrs. Ann Dixon, 
director of music in the public schools, 
led 2500 school children, accompanied by 
an orchestra of thirty pieces from the 
junior high school, in an interesting pro- 
gram at the Armory recently. 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Otto Wedemeyer, 
baritone of Portland, sang last week at 
the convocation of faculty and under- 
graduates at the Oregon Agricultural 
College. The accompanist was Gustav 
Dunkelberger of the O. A. C. School of 
Music. 

+ * * 

WHEELING, W. VaA.—Mrs. Riccardo 
Ricci presented three of her pupils in a 
studio recital of classic and modern 
songs recently. Those heard were Hazel 
Seamon, H. Damon Marx and Bernard 
J. Schafer. Martha Irwin was the ac- 
companist. 


” ” * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A program was 
presented lately under the auspices of 
the Friday Morning Music Club by Mary 
Carlisle Howe, pianist; and the National 


<a} 


String Quartet, composed of Henry Soko- 
lov, Max Pugatsky, Samuel Feldman.and 
Richard Lorleberg. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albani Quartet, 
comprising Howard Smith, Edgar S. 
Van Olinda, Edward L. Kellogg and 
Otto Mende, gave a musicale recently at 
Trinity Methodist Church, assisted by 
Mrs. William J. McCann, contralto, and 
Elizabeth Pullman, pianist. 


* * * 


Conway, ARK.—Horner F. Hess, 
director of band and vocal music, and 
Dorothy Pyle, director of piano, at the 
Arkansas State Normal, have organized 
the work in their respective departments 
preparatory to an interesting public per- 
formance later in the season. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bridgeport 
Musicians’ Union has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the year: President, 
E. T. Rudolph; vice-president, John H. 
McCue; recording secretary, John 
Schmidt; financial secretary, F. M. Ben- 
ner; treasurer, Romeo Peloquin. 

* * * 


Fort WortH, TEx.—Sam S. Losh was 
one of the soloists at a performance 
of Gaul’s “Holy City” at Gainsville by 
the Gainsville Choral Society recently. 
Arthur Pfaff, formerly head of the vocal 
department at the College of Industrial 
Arts, is the director of the society. 

* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—A fifteen-piece 
orchestra, pupils of John Roy Williams, 
assisted by Joe Hermsen, tenor; W. S. 
Schirmann, clarinetist, and Fred 
Adams, pianist, gave a program at the 
local hospital for the benefit of the 
patients, nurses and doctors recently. 

* * * 


Lima, Ontlo—Margaret Gregg, a 
Lima pupil of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, was one of the twenty girls to 
sing at the opening exercises of Chi- 
cago’s newest hotel, the Drake, on Jan. 
15, on which occasion the special guest 
of honor was President-elect Harding. 

* * x 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The Ada Cle- 
ment Music School has added a violin de- 
partment under the direction of Artur 
Argiewicz, assistant concertmaster of the 
San Francisco Symphony. He was for- 
merly connected with the New York In- 
stitute of Musical Art for seven years. 

* * x 


TERRE HAvuTE, IND.—Anne Hulman’s 
January talk on ‘Musical Appreciation” 
before the music section of the Woman’s 
Department Club, was illustrated by 
Eugenia Hubbard, Velma Sullins and 
Marguerite Welte, pianists, in a pro- 
gram of the eighteenth century masters. 

* * * 


SAN DrEGoO, CAL.—Florence Porter- 
field, piano pupil of Mrs. Florence 
Schinkel Gray, was heard in a program 
at the Gray-Maw Music Hall recently. 
Miss Porterfield is the last pupil to be 
presented by Mrs. Gray previous to her 
departure for Ireland to take up her 
residence. 

* * * 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The Alpha Male 
Chorus gave its second annual concert 
at the Center Church House last week. 
The chorus, which is made up of young 
men soloists in the various churches of 
the city, under the direction of G. Lor- 
ing Burwell, presented an entirely new 
program upon this occasion. 

* * * 

MONTREAL, CAN.—During the early 
New Year, Dr. Boris Dunev, pianist and 
teacher, and Montreal correspondent of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, was presented with 
a purse of gold by parents of his 
students. The testimonial was signed 
by twenty-seven parents, expressing ap- 
preciation of Dr. Dunev’s work. 


* * * 
HARTFORD, CONN.—The influence of 
Oriental, Hebrew, Greek and Roman 


music was discussed in an open meeting 
of the Hartford Musical Club at the 
Center Church House recently. Viola 
Vanderbeck was in charge of the pro- 
gram, assisted by Rose Dunne, Gerald- 
ine F. Marwick and Marion Williams. 








SALEM, OrRE.—The first popular con- 
cert of the Salem Symphony, under the 
direction of Dr. John R. Sites, took place 
last week. The numbers offered included 
“Swedish Festival March” by Albert Per- 
fect Eugene; “Humoresque,” Dvorak; 
“Funeral March,” Chopin; Sextet from 
“Lucia” and the “March” from “Aida.” 

* * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The fourth 
student concert of the School of Music 
was given in Commencement Hall re- 
cently by Rachel Tuckwiller, Emilie 
Schmeichel, Alma Martin, piano; Alvin 
J. Cook, organ; Edith Hardy and Donald 
Dusenberry, violin; Rudolph Winkler, 
cello, and Almena Bunce and Inez Davis, 
voice. 

x * * 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—The music depart- 
ment of the University of Alabama, now 
in its third year, is under the direction 
of Francis Griffith, tenor, and a pupil 
of Grace Goodykoontz of Salisbury, N. 
C., and of Horatio Connell. Tom Garner 
has charge of the chorus and glee clubs, 
which are planning tours of this and 
adjoining States. 

i 

FRANKLIN, MAss.—Jesus Sanroma, 
the young Porto Rican pianist who won 
the first prize of a concert grand piano 
at the New England Conservatory 
recently, was heard in recital in the 
chapel of Dean Academy on Jan. 12, 
arousing favorable comment. Louis 
Krasner, a violin pupil of the conserva- 
tory, was the assisting artist. 

* * 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The musical pro- 
gram at the recent meeting of the 
Woman’s Club was presented by Mrs. 
Charles W. Waddell, soprano, and Max 
Donner, violinist, with the assistance 
of Hazel Bock and Mrs. Angelina Don- 
ner, accompanists. Mrs. Oliver A. 
Wood, chairman of the music depart- 
ment, was in charge of the program. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—The Waterbury 
Choral Club, assisted by an orchestra of 
thirty-five players under the direction of 
Franz Kaltenborn, and Mrs. Clara 
Oakes Usher, soprano; Elizabeth Gates, 
contralto; Frederick Gunster, tenor, and 
Clarence Whitehill, baritone, gave a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” re- 
—- The chorus was led by Isaac B. 

ark. 


_ o* * * 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO.— Vera Watson 
Downing, violinist; Miss Wanell, so- 


prano, and Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, 
formerly of Columbus, but now of Cleve- 
land, gave a concert in Canton recently. 
Mrs. Downing is head of the violin de- 
partment of the Morrey School of Mu- 
sic here, and Mrs. Goodbread is a mem- 
ber of the Fortnightly Music Club of 
Cleveland. 
* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Albert Harned 
and Jessie Masters were host and hostess 
at a musical tea given recently at their 
joint studio at which Grace Schaffer, 
Mildred de Hart, Clair Boyle, and Olive 
Swan were presented in a program. Elsie 
Linder presided at the piano. Miss 
Masters left the following day for a 
southern tour with Miss Linder as ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

OMAHA, NeEB.—J. H. Simms was 
elected dean of the local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists for the 
coming year at a recent meeting of the 
guild. Other officers newly elected are: 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, sub-dean; 
Martin Bush, secretary-treasurer, and 
Albert Sand, retiring dean, Vernon Ben- 
nett, Henrietta Rees and Karl Hasse, 
executive committee. 

* * * 

Fort SmitH, ARK.—Fred G. Smith, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
recently presented an interesting pro- 
gram, “The Pilgrim Fathers,” with a 
chorus of 400 voices, accompanied by the 
high school orchestra. Mr. Smith has 
just been elected president of the Arkan- 
sas State Music Teachers’ Association, 
succeeding Prof. H. D. Tovey of the 
University of Arkansas. 

e ee 

MIAMI, FLA.—The second of the series 
of morning programs by the Miami Mu- 
sic Club was presented recently by Mar- 
garet and Armine Denicke, Miss Talbot, 
Mme. Hall, Florence Pauly, Mrs. John 
Graham, Mrs. Bessie McKay Long and 
the president of the club, Mrs. Grace 
Porterfield Polk, who gave a talk on the 
“Activities of Music Clubs.” Mrs. Anna 
M. King, president of the Cardinal Club, 
was the guest. 

+ + * 

TOLEDO, OHIO —Mary Willing Megley 
led 300 members of the Toledo Choral 
Society in an excellent performance of 
Spvohr’s “The Last Judgment” at the 
Coliseum recently. The soloists were 
Mrs. Charles Ellis Lackens, soprano; 





Mrs. W. Herbert, contralto; Frederick 
E. Mills, tenor, and Juilus J. Blair, bass. 
Music-lovers feel that the success of the 
performance brings the dream of a mu 
sic festival nearer. 

ok * + 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The recent meet 
ing of the Friday Morning Music Clut 
featured Bach’s “Peasant Cantata,’ 
which was given its first presentation in 


Washington. Those taking part in. 
cluded Lucy’ Brickenstein, soprano; 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass; 


Mrs. Walson, piano, and Mrs. Noble and 
Mrs. Winslow, violins. Other numbers 
on the program were offered by Mrs. 
Helen Corbin Heinl. 


* * * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—The Wheeling 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Mrs. Flora Williams, presented Han 
del’s “Messiah” at the Court Theate: 
recently. The solos were sung by Mrs 
Anna Hilton Otto, Mrs. Handy, Mrs 
Chester Johnson, Margaret Roberts 
Bernard J. Schafer, Carl E. Neer anc 
Jasper Baum. The society also had th: 
assistance of an orchestra under th 
leadership of Angelo Purpuro. 


*s *£ * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Cadman Musi- 
cal Club was entertained by Mrs. Car 
Grissen and Mrs. M. D. Warren recently, 
when it discussed the early French com 
posers: Dufey, Binchois, Deprés, Mau 
ton and Goudiel. Those taking part 
were Mrs. Walter May, Mrs. Charle: 
Moody, Mrs. Richard Mulholland, Irene 
Reynolds, Mrs. Ralph Robinson, Mrs 
E. Trayle, Mrs. M. D. Warren, Mrs 
Beata Withers and Mrs. C. W. Yielding. 


> ae 


x * * 


HOMESTEAD, FLA.—The  Répertoire 
Club closed the series of American com 
position programs, which has covered a 
year and a half of work, with its Jan- 
uary program. The remainder of the 
season will be devoted to a review of the 
work covered during the six years of 
the club’s life. Those appearing on the 
program were: Mrs. E. M. Horton, Mrs. 
Frank Skill, Mrs. Katherine Wolfe, Mrs. 
Lucy Warner Jordan, Mrs. Hiner and 
Mrs. R. H. Fitzpatrick. 

* * ® 


FITCHBURG, MAss.—Another season of 
the Simonds Concerts, given by Mrs. 
Daniel Simonds in memory of her hus- 
band, opened at the Calvinistic Congre- 
gational Church on Jan. 2. The pro- 
grams, presented weekly on Sunday 
afternoons from January to April, at- 
tract capacity audiences and the mem- 
bers of the church quartet—Dr. E. H. 
Page, tenor and director; Mrs. Louise 
Terrell, soprano; Florence Hersom, con- 
tralto, and John Bone, Jr., bass—are 
prominent contributors. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The cantata,“The 
Chambered Nautilus,” was sung by the 
chorus of the Monday Musical Club at 
the Historical Society auditorium under 
the direction of Lydia F. Stevens re- 
cently. Elizabeth J. Hoffman read a 
paper on the Holmes poem and its musi- 
cal setting by Mrs. Beach. Other num- 
bers were offered by Elizabeth Kleist 
and Mrs. Fred C. Stahl, pianists; Cor- 
delia Reed and Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, 
sopranos; Mary Gibson, contralto, and 
Mrs. Peter D. Schmidt, violinist. The 
accompanists were Mrs. George D. Elwe!! 
and Lydia F. Stevens. 

* ” - 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The half-hour re- 
citals preceding the Open Forum in the 
Congregational Church each Sunday eve- 
ning are among the most interesting 
musical events of the season. The musi- 
cians who have contributed their serv- 
ices to the success of the recitals are 
Sheldon Johonnot, Boyd Gaugh, Stanley 
Archibald, Elizabeth Miller, Audrey 
Hooten, violinists; Gladys Jolley, mezzo; 
Suzanne Richardson and Dora Hauck 
Cooper, contraltos; Robert Weston, 
tenor; Helen Niblack, Marguerite Welt:. 
pianists; Mrs. George Jacob, Helen Jack- 
son, Mr. Asbury, Gertrude Haupt and 
L. Eva Alden, accompanists. 

7” * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—William Scott has 
resigned his position as tenor soloist 
at the First Reformed Church to accept 
a similar position at the State Street 
Methodist Church in Troy. James Mc- 
Laughlin, Jr., has resigned as conductor 
of the Troy Vocal Society, and William 
L. Glover, director of the Emma Willard 
Conservatory of Music, has been chose” 
to fill the post. Mrs. Carolyn Rivers 
Mann has resigned as organist and choi! 
director at the First Methodist of Cohocs 
to accept a similar position at the Fir:t 
Presbyterian Church at Ballston Sp. 
Ben Franklin has also resigned as dire°- 
tor of music at the First Methodist °f 
Gloversville. 
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e @ and STUDIOS of N.Y. 








A Brilliant Oscar Saenger Musicale 


[he studios of Oscar Saenger were 
flled on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 19, 
with a gathering of students and their 
friends, when the first of this season’s 
students’ musicales took place. On this 
occasion many guests were present, 
among them Estelle Heartt Dreyfus of 
Los Angeles and her husband, who ar- 
rived in New York the day before from 
a tour around the world. Mrs. Dreyfus 
was a pupil of Mr. Saenger’s some years 
ago. Other guests included Mrs. John 


Grainger, Cora Dick Gantt, author of 
the successful play, “The Tavern”; 
Annie Riley Hale, author and lecturer; 
Dr. Emanuel Barush, Nelson Illing- 
worth, the Australian lieder singer; 
George Madden, baritone; Mrs. Franklin 
Fiske and her friend, Mrs. J. Schenck, 
Van Sielen and Roland Hart, a promi- 
nent engineer. 

The program presented two of the 
Saenger professional artists, Melvena 
Passmore, coloratura soprano, and Rich- 
ard Hale, baritone. Miss Passmore, who 
recently won a noteworthy success as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony, 
gave a splendid reading of the Benedict 
“Carnival of Venice” and Rossini’s Tar- 
antella. A group of songs by Bungert, 
Schumann, Chadwick and H. T. Bur- 
leigh held the audience as sung by Mr. 
Hale, possessor of a fine baritone voice. 
Mr. Hale will be heard in a New York 
recital in the spring. 

Mabel Jacobs, Norwegian contralto, 
sang songs of H. T. Burleigh, Henschel, 
Schumann, Rubinstein and Wolf, dis- 
playing marked artistic growth since last 
season. She will soon be launched pro- 
fessionally. There were charming duets 
by Foote, Messager and Ware sung by 
Iris Shoff, soprano, and _ Louellen 
temmy, mezzo-soprano, two young sing- 
ers who are specializing in this form of 
the singing art. Their performances 
were highly appreciated. 

Emily Miller played the accompani- 
ment for the singers with fine taste and 


discrimination. The hostesses at the tea 
table were Mme. Fély Clement and Doro- 
othy Branthoover. 

a 


Remington-Hill Pupils Active 


Many engagements are listed for 
pupils of Cora Remington-Hill, vocal 
teacher. Marie Dahm is singing one of 
the important réles in the “Very Good 
Eddie” production in Brooklyn, and Jean 
Remville is hag iy ew the leading 
soprano part in “Chu-Chin-Chow.” Sadie 
Berson,. one of the principals in the 
“Mecca” Company, was obliged to post- 
pone her recital in Mme. Remington- 
Hill’s studio because of her activities 
with this production. She has arranged 
to give this recital Feb. 21. Six artist- 
pupils of Mme. Remington-Hill will be 
presented in recital at Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Jan. 31. 

* 


Recital at Ziegler Institute 

A recital of original songs by Mabel 
Wood Hill was given at the Ziegler In- 
stitute on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16. 
The singers were Edna Robinson, so- 
prano, and Gladys Thompson, contralto, 
assisted by Miss Larned, the composer, 
at the piano. There were three groups 
of songs. Of the first group, “The Lamp 
and the Piper,” were repeated by re- 
quest. Also, the two soprano songs, 
“The Gull and the Fairies,” charmingly 
sung by Miss Robinson, were encored. 
The last group consisted of “Aesop’s 
Fables,” given by Miss Larned in a 


characteristic manner. 
* * 


Phillips Quartet for Capitol Theater 


Activities of students of the Arthur 
Phillips studio include appearances of a 
mixed quartet made up of Elizabeth 
Ayres, soprano; Louise Speerer, con- 
tralto; Peter Harrold, bass, and A. P. 
Bombarger, tenor, which has just been 
engaged for an indefinite period at the 
Capitol Theater. Edith MacDonald, so- 
prano, has just completed an extended 
tone-test tour for the Edison Company. 
Mildred Shaw, coloratura soprano, re- 
cently appeared before the Theater Club 
at the Hotel Astor. 





VISITORS ENLIVEN WEEK IN PITTSBURGH 





Kreisler, Maier and Pattison 
and Others Provide Music 
of Much Interest 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Jan. 23.— Fritz 
Kreisler came and cast his effulgence 
upon us—3000 of us—and he left us hap- 
pier and wiser, and himself richer, for 
having come. It was a grand evening for 
Kreisleriana; it was Kreisler in the 
flesh, Kreisler in original composition 
and Kreisler in many transcriptions. He 
offered many other lovely numbers as 
well. Auer prodigies may come and go, 
but Fritz Kreisler is always a god, at 
least Pittsburgh thinks so. Carl Lam- 
son at the piano wended his way through 
the many favorites that the soloist 
offered in his usual competent manner. 

On Sunday afternoon under the aus- 
pices of the Pittsburgh Friends of Music, 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the Thor 
and Odin of the two-piano recital, came 
and thundered their way to victory. They 
Were virile, fresh and always stimulating, 
and furthermore they presented a pro- 
gram of many novelties. Pittsburgh 
found them to its liking and pressed 
them close to its coal-dust heart, and the 
result is that they have been re-engaged 
or next year. En passant, the Sunday 
afternoon series, is now assured; the 
Friends of Music have made a magnifi- 
‘ent suecess of their sabbatical ven- 
‘ures. Plans are new being consummated 
or next year on a far larger scope. 
, Friday night, in the Popular Concert 
Series, the Pernthaler Trio, comprising 
Carl Pernthaler, pianist; Ralph Lewando, 
“iolinist, and Joseph Derdeyn, ’cellist, as- 


sisted by Mildred Dilling, harpist, gave 
a program of many attractions. The 
Trio is firmly ensconced in local affec- 
tion. It played with the utmost finesse 
and assurance. Miss Dilling demon- 
strated that the harp may not only be a 
legitimate concert instrument, but one 
that has infinite charm. The whole con- 
cert was a most. successful affair. 
Wednesday night saw the first rehearsal 
of the new chorus which will sing the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski. Carnegie Hall was literally 
swamped with applicants. Whereas the 
chorus was to be of 300 singers, it now 
looks as if there would be 3000. All of a 
sudden everybody in town found that 
they had voices concealed about their 
persons. Charles Heinroth, who is di- 
recting the rehearsals, is seriously 
thinking of establishing a set of sema- 
phore signals as no one human voice can 
reach the basses who are — off. 
. B. G. 


SOKOLOFF IN YOUNGSTOWN 








Cleveland Orchestra Visits City—Local 
Pianist Makes Début 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 22.—Arthur 
Shepherd, assistant conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony, gave an interesting 
lecture on the instruments of the orches- 
tra at the Public Library on Jan. 11, and 
two days later Nikolai Sokoloff brought 
his players to Youngstown and presented 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony. Two 
movements from Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” with Louis Edlin, concert- 
master, soloist, and the “Meistersinger” 
Prelude completed a program, the per- 
formance of which was unusually fine. 








ira next season. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA DIRECTOR 


With ten years’ conductorial experience in Europe and America, 
will be open for engagement as conductor of a symphony orches- 
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Katherin Eastman-Madtes, of this city, 
made her début as pianist before a 
Youngstown audience on Jan. 17, when 
she and Louis Vernet, soprano, appeared 
in joint recital before the Monday Mu- 
sicale Club. Mrs. William W. Gillen was 
the singer’s accompanist. One of the 
interesting features of the program was 
a song written for the occasion by Mrs. 
Madtes, who in this instance played the 
accompaniment. ‘ W.E. K. 


HEAR NEW HAVEN FORCES 


Local Orchestra Gives Best Perform- 
ance Yet for Largest Audience 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 15.—The 
New Haven Symphony gave its second 
concert Tuesday evening in Woolsey 
Hall. The largest audience of the year 
was in attendance, and the performance 
was the best in the orchestra’s history. 
The third presentation of Horatio Park- 
er’s ode, “A. D. 1919,” in this city was 
the outstanding feature and in this Vera 
Curtis, soprano, sang the leading réle 
most capably. The Choral Art Choir 
was heard in the various choruses with 
telling effect. David Stanley Smith 
conducted this work as _ well as the 
Franck Symphony and other numbers. 

Rachmaninoff was heard in recital 
last evening in Woolsey Hall before an 
interested audience. The Russian pian- 
ist-composer was in fine form. A. T. 











Two Chicago Artists Heard Together in 
Elgin, Ill. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—Donato Colafima, 
tenor, and Ethel Grosscup-Perkins, pian- 
ist, presented a joint program at Elgin, 
Ill., yesterday afternoon, the event being 
a vesper service for the King’s Daugh- 
ters at the Universalist Church. This 
was the third engagement of a like kind 
for the two artists. 








Passed Away 








Boris Piastro 


Boris Piastro, father of J. Piastro- 
Borissoff and Mishel Piastro, violinists, 
and himself a noted musician and peda- 
gogue, died recently in Krimer-Kertch, 
in Russia. Mr. Piastro, like his sons, 
was a pupil of Auer. He was in his 
sixty-seventh year. 





Solomon Gordon 


Solomon Gordon, father of Philli 
Gordon, pianist, died in New York sud- 
denly on Friday, Jan. 14. He was promi- 
nent as a cantor in New Orleans for fif- 
teen years and in New York was highly 
respected as a teacher of Hebrew. His 
son, Phillip Gordon, has been heard in 
concert during the past few years and 
has made a place for himself among the 
best of the younger American artists. 





Carl Stephan 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Carl Step- 
han, tenor, died recently from appendi- 
citis. Mr. Stephan, though a business 
man, had been identified for a number of 
years with various church choirs and 
was an active member of both the Guido 
and Orpheus Singing Societies. 


Charles J. Johnson 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 19.—Charles 
J. Johnson, a musician, who was a long 
time member of the Hartford Musical 
Protective Union, No. 400, died recently. 
He was a fine clarinetist, and played 
first clarinet in Colt’s Band for years. 
He was also identified with the early 
formation of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and continued actively in musical 
affairs until the last few years, when his 
health began to fail. 








Captain Andrew Lund 


Captain Andrew Lund died at the 
home of his daughter, Charlotte Lund, 
the Norwegian soprano, on Jan. 20, 
after a lingering illness. Captain Lund 
was a near relative of Edvard Grieg and 
Ole Bull. 





Roscoe Ray Frohock 


BosTon, MAss., Jan. 20.—Roscoe Ray 
Frohock of Malden, Mass., was stricken 
with heart disease while talking to a 
friend in Boston on Jan. 18 and died 
later in the same day. Mr. Frohock, who 
was born in Readfield, Me., July 29, 1839, 
was one of the foremost patrons of music 
in the State. He was also a talented ama- 
teur violinist. He was one of the first 
subscribers to the Boston Symphony and 
continued to be a subscriber without in- 
terruption W. J. P. 


NEW ORLEANS HALL 
TO BE ENLARGED 





Seating Capacity of Athenaeum In- 


creased—Local Recitalists Appear 


NEw ORLEANS, Jan. 18.—An excellent 
plan has been devised for increasing 
the seating capacity of the Athenaeum, 
the largest auditorium in New Orleans, 
whereby subscriptions may be _ taken, 
supplementary to the closed list. A 
platform will be installed at the rear of 
the auditorium. Under no _ circum- 
stances will late comers be permitted to 
enter the auditorium after the time an- 
nounced for the beginning of a program. 

Marie Elise Johnson, an eighteen-year- 
old violinist who was born in New 
Orleans and makes her home in Green- 
ville, Miss., appeared in private recital 
here last week, showing a’ mastery of 
her instrument beyond her age. She 
has acquired a sound technique under 
Tirindelli, Ovide Musin and Leopold 
Auer. Mrs. Meyer J. Prince was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 

The Reitlinger brothers, Pierre, violin- 
ist, and Guy, ’cellist, were the attrac- 
tions of the Saturday Music Circle, and 
were ably accompanied by Eva Mou- 
ton, a Louisiana girl of fine musical at- 
tainments. = oe Be 


Children of South Bend (Ind.) Schools 
in Music Memory Contest 


SouTH BEND, IND., Jan. 19.—A Music 
Memory Contest for the school children 
of South Bend was held in the Audi- 
torium of the High School on the evening 
of Jan. 14, under the direction of Effie 
EK. Harmon, supervisor of music. Two 
hundred children took part and nine 
prizes were awarded. Among these was 
a year’s subscription to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, donated by Mrs. J. H. Rode, and 
won by Robert Fisher. 








Eugenie Simonson 


Eugenie Simonson, pianist and teach- 
er, died at her home in New York on 
Jan. 14. Miss Simonson was a graduate 
of the Dresden Conservatory and had 
also studied with Kullak. Although of 
an earlier generation she kept up her 
teaching until her last illness. 





Dr. Edward W. Kellogg 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 24.—Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Kellogg, for many years a 
prominent physician in Hartford, died 
last week at his home, in his eightieth 
year. As a youth, Dr. Kellogg was anx- 
ious to follow a musical career, and he 
spent much of his spare time in composi- 
tion. His best known work was_ the 
carol, “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” 
which he wrote shortly before the civil 
war. 


Charles H. Mayer 


St. Louis, Jan. 20.—Charles H. Mayer, 
for thirty-six years one of the ’cellists of 
the St. Louis Symphony, died recently 
while being taken from the Hotel Stat- 
ler, where he had been playing, to his 
home. Mr. Mayer, who was fifty-five 
years old, was the son of Louis Mayer, 
also a ’cellist and a member of the sym- 
phony orchestra assembled by Sobolevski 
in 1860. H. W. C. 





Mrs. John Snyder 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Mrs. 
Julia A. Snyder, wife of John Snyder, 
and a well-known piano teacher here, 
died at her home last week. She had 
lived in this city for the last twenty-six 
years and during that time taught scores 
of pupils. F. E. K. 





Mrs. E. S. Miller 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 12.—Mrs. Edith 
Stiles Miller died at the family residence 
Tuesday, Dec. 21. Mrs. Miller was born 
at Washougal, Wash., in 1874, and re- 
ceived her education in Portland, gradu- 
ating from St. Mary’s Academy. She 
was very active in musical and fraternal 
circles and held the office of recording 
secretary of the Monday Musical Club 





until the last few months. N. J. C. 
Adolph Rosen 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 24.—Adolph 


Rosen, violinist, died on Jan. 15, at the 
age of forty-three. Mr. Rosen was for a 
number of years one of the first violins of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and had, 
more recently, occupied a prominent posi- 
tion as a teacher in this city. 

H. B. G. 
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PHILADELPHIA SERIES 
FOUNDERS AT START 


Management Fails to Appear 
So Stars Refuse to 
Give Program 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22.—A brilliantly 
promising musical bark landed on the 
financial rock before it was even started, 
through the alleged failure of the man- 
agement of the projected “Five Friday 
Evening Musicales” to appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last evening, 
to pay the artists who had come over 
from New York to give the concert. Con- 
sequently, they refused to sing. 

The opening program featured 
Frances Alda, soprano, and Charles 
Hackett, tenor. The series was under 
the local management of the Ward Con- 
cert Bureau, an agency new to Phil- 
adelphia. 

The singers arrived from New York 
late yesterday afternoon, accompanied 
by a representative of Charles L. Wag- 
ner, concert manager, through whom the 
local firm had booked. The audience 
arrived in a fair number. When the 
time for the beginning of the concert had 
well passed, it showed its disapproval at 
the delay. But Mr. Ward failed to put 
in an appearance. Finally, the repre- 
sentative of the artists came from the 
wings and told the audience the condi- 
tion of affairs, and that there would be 
no concert. He stated that when Mr. 
Ward had started the negotiations with 
the New York firm, the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce had given the 
Wagner firm an endorsement of the 
Ward Concert Bureau. He further 
alleged Mr. Ward had telegraphed his 
principal only yesterday that there was 
already a sale of $6,000 for the series of 
five concerts, and on the strength of 
this the singers came to Philadelphia. 

Both Mme. Alda and Mr. Hackett 
were very gracious about it, and were 
loath to disappoint a Philadelphia audi- 
ence. They said that if the concert was 
a charitable affair, they would gladly 
have given the program even without 
compensation, but under the circum- 
stances they felt that they were not 
called upon to contribute their services, 
especially as by not giving it the patrons 
would have a claim for return of their 
money. 

A long line of persons formed in the 
foyer for more than an hour after the 
house was darkened, having their money 
refunded. Those who had purchased 
tickets for the series were told that they 
would have to collect their money at the 
downtown office. 

At the office of the Ward Concert 
Bureau last evening, no representative 
of the bureau was to be found, and the 
custodian of the building knew nothing 
about the head of the concern other than 
that he merely had desk room in the 
building. 

The dates for the remaining concerts 
were Feb. 4 and 25, March 4 and April 8, 
and the other artists scheduled to appear 





were Godowsky, Bonci, Amato, Alice 
Nielsen, Max Rosen, Martinelli and 
Nina Morgana. W. R. M. 





NEW RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 
ADMIRED AT HIS DEBUT 





Izzy Mitnitzky Displays Highly Devel- 
oped Technique and Artistic 
Penetration in First Recital 


Izzy Mitnitzky, another violinist hail- 
ing from Russia, made his American 
début in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 17, playing to an audience which 
filled all available space. Mr. Mitnitzky 
is not unlike others of his countrymen in 
his manner of playing, although he is 
not hailed as a pupil of the famous 
Auer. Nevertheless, he draws a big, 
round and vibrant tone, displays a colos- 
sal technique and plays with considerable 
artistic understanding. His program, 











Novaes’s Fiance a Gifted Musician and, of 
Course, Brazil’s Most Interesting Figuie 
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How a Talk, Presumably on 
Music, Turned Into a Dis- 
cussion About an Engineer 
— The Marriage to Take 
Place Some Time This Year 
— Will Not Interfere with 
Concert Career — Villas 
Lobo and Some Other Prom- 
ising Brazilian Writers 

HEN Guiomar Novaes returned to 
this country from Brazil recently 
the obvious thing to do was to talk to 


her about the musical progress of her 


native land. This article as planned was 
to have been a comprehensive survey of 
music in Brazil. As it turns out, it is 
to be mainly concerned with one Senor 
Octavio Pinto. 

Now this gentleman is really a gifted 
musician, but this is not the chief reason 
for his prominence in the story. The 
fact is that last November Guiomar 
Novaes and Senor Pinto became engaged 
to be married. 

Miss Novaes was interviewed just be- 
fore she left on a Mid-Western tour, and 
the first question asked concerned con- 
ditions in her country and how Strauss 
and Weingartner had left it. 

Whether this was answered the writer 
cannot recall. Certain-it is that the con- 
versation in the perverse way that con- 
versations have, went far from the mark, 
and very soon (Miss Novaes quite ra- 
diant) the discussion centered upon 
Senor Pinto. 

Senor Pinto, it appears, is a very tal- 
ented engineer. In Sao Paulo, his home, 
his gifts in the engineering field are very 
well known. 

Further than this, Sefor Pinto is a 
passionate lover of music, and himself a 
musician of parts. He is not only a 
pianist of admirable attainments, but has 
composed several inspired works. He 
also, says Miss Novaes, is an unusually 
gifted poet, a real dreamer and idealist, 
with more than his share of the Latin 
romantic temperament. Besides, he has 
been in love with Miss Novaes since she 
was ten years old, when they both were 
children together, in Sao Paulo. 

“At least that’s what he tells me,” 
says Miss Novaes. 
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And it is not very difficult to believe it. 

Asked whether her marriage, which 
will take place some time this year, will 
interfere in any way with her concert 
work, Miss Novaes said: 

“Oh, no. He will come with me; I 
cannot think of coming without him. He 
will arrange his work so that he will 
come to the States with me and accom- 
pany me on my tour. I shall go on just 
the same.” 


Villas Lobo, New Composer 


In the intervening moments when the 
conversation did not revert to Senor 
Pinto, it was learned that Brazil was 
having one of its most remarkable musi- 
cal seasons. 

Miss Novaes said that possibly the 
most promising musical figure in her 





country now was a young native oon 




































Guiomar Novaes During Her 
Recent Visit to Her Native 
Land. Above—Miss No- 
vaes and Her Fiancé, Oc- 
tavio Pinto; Below—A Re- 
cent Photograph of the 
Pianist 












poser, one Villas Lobo. This young na! 
comparatively unschooled in music, hi 
nevertheless been composing some 1! 
usual works, in which he reflects mo 
the influence of native musical expre 
sion than European forms. Another | 
the writers in Brazil, already known | 

Oswald, and then too there are Francis 
Braga and others who have been activ 

While in her native land Miss Nova 
gave a series of recitals which took 
into Rio, Sao Paulo and other Brazilis 
cities. 

She states there has been an infil 
of pianists and other artists from abro: 
among the most sensational being !yn 
Friedman, who immediately establish 
himself in the affection of the Brazili: 
with a series of recitals. F. R. G: 


























which began with the Vitali Chaconne, 
was not chosen to reveal the artist’s 
ripest attainments, for his style is hardly 
equal to the exacting demands of Mo- 
zart, whose Concerto No. 7 in D Major 
he essayed. 

It was in Leclair’s “Sarabande and 
Tambourin,” the Chopin-Wilhelmj Noc- 
turne in D Major and Paganini’s “Nel 
Cor pitt non Mi Sento,” that Mr. Mit- 
nitzky demonstrated his greatest pow- 
ers. The unaccompanied Paganini num- 
ber also gave him an opportunity to dis- 
play his facile technique and a dex- 
terous use of his right arm. If his play- 
ing lacks the necessary emotional quality 
to make it thrilling, it is, nevertheless, 
sincere and the fruit of good schooling. 

Mr. Mitnitzky is also fortunate in 
playing well in tune and his double stop- 
ping was generally accurate. His num- 
bers were evidently much liked by the 
large audience and he was given many 
recalls. Francis Moore provided excel- 
lent accompaniments. H. 





Illingworth to Present “Winter Journey” 
Cycle 


Giving his third recital in New York 
this season, Nelson Illingworth will ap- 


pear at Aeolian Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Feb. 3, on which occasion he will 
devote his program to the “Winter Jour- 
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ney” cycle of Schubert. This will be 
one of the few performances of this im- 
portant work of twenty-four numbers 
in New York in some years. Mr. IIl- 
ingworth will sing Loewe’s | ballad, 
‘‘Archibald Douglas,” before the cycle. 





New Musical Bureau Incorporated 


Articles of incorporation have been 
granted to Gustave Nassauer, V. A. De- 
linsky, Ivan Bankoff and Jennie Karp, 
all of New York, for the Palais des Arts 
Bureau, to promote musical attractions 
and to handle musical artists. Its first 
managerial contract has been signed 


with Lydia Lipkowska, who will begin a 
long tour early next month, in the mean- 
while singing at Ellis Island on Jan. 
30. J. Piastro Borissoff is also under this 
management. Offices of the new bureau 
have been opened at 524 West End Ave- 
nue. 


Caryl Bensel Aids Cambrian Male Cho 
of Schenectady 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Jan. 17.—(a 
Bensel, soprano, was the assisting a’ 
with the Cambrian Male Chorus 
Saturday evening, when they gave () 
mid-winter concert before a large au 
ence at the First Methodist Church, | 
der the direction of William Art! 
Jones, conductor. Miss Bensel was 1 
cordially received and responded ¢ 
ciously to encores. 





Inga Julievna at “Globe” Concer 


One of the features of a recent (! 
concert was the singing of Inga Julie' 
Norwegian soprano. Miss Julievia 2 
songs by Grieg and Aubert as her | 
grammed numbers and three en 
She has been listed to appear at ‘he 
wegian concert at Cooper Ul: 
Feb. 6. 
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